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ARTISTIC GLIMPSE OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brooxtyn, Long Island, N. Y., is one of the 
pleasantest and most flourishing cities on the 
American continent. Separated from the im 
rial city only by the East River, many of its in- 
habitants do business in New York, with which 
the various lines of steam ferry-boats afford con- 
stant communication. Its local business, how- 
ever, is large. It is famous for the elegance of 
its Yo tr wellings, the number of its churches, 
and the general refinement and intelligence of its 
Its growth and development within a 

w years have been truly astobsiohing. We pre- 

sent herewith a number 
of artistic sketches, rep- 
resenting prominent 
scenes, ac- 
companied by a descrip- 
tive text, affording a 
glimpse of the city ; for 
to describe Brooklyn, 
either historically, geo- 
graphically, municipall 
or pictorially, is a tas 
of no character, 
and requiring much 
mend space than we 

ave at our command. 
So indissolubly is she 
united to the city of New 
York—so intimately 
connected in all her in- 
terests and feelings with 
her neighbor, that to 7 
speak of herindividually 

iography of one of t 
“Siamese Twins.” 
Growing with her 
growth, and strength- 
ened with her strength, | 
she stands side by side [i 
with the City 
in the march of improve- ff 
ment and rapid develo 
ment, so characteristic 
of the American people. 
The idea of her absorp- 
tion by her more gigan- 
tic sister has been 
thought by some by no 
means an improbable 
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one; indeed, the su has been debated in the 
legislative halls of State. A glance at the 
appearance which she presents to the eye of the 
visitor for the first time may be of interest, and 
serve to explain our sketches. Byooklyn, as our 
readers are well aware, is situated on the Long 
Island shore of the strait which connects Lon 

Island Sound with the bay of New York, an 

opposite to the Empire City. This strait, called 
the East River, is crossed by numerous ferries, 
which keep up a continued communication with 
all parts of the two .cities, the boats passing to 
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right of the picture is 
quite elevated, bein 
built on what is term 
“Brooklyn Heights,” 
some seventy fee: above 
the level of the river, 
This may be called the 
. “west end ” of the city ; 
and the magnificent 
view of New York and 
its expansive harbor, the 
clear, bracing air, and 
other inherent advan- 
ages, render it a delight- 
place of residence. 
Landing on the Brook- 
lyn side, the interest is 
changed, not lost, in the 
bustle and activity of 
the crowds which, arriv- 
ing by each successive 
boat, pour through the 
main thoroughfare to 
their respective destina- 
tions. Street, a 
portion of which is 
resented in another 
ture, is the principal av- 
enue of the city, and is 
a steep, crooked street, 
extending from the ferry 
\ across the city. It forms 
an exception to the 
greater proportion of the 
my other streets, which run 
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at right angles, and are 
about sixty 

t wide, and shaded 
with trees. The omni- 


and fro with their loads of passengers and vehi- 
cles every few minutes through the day, and each 
half hour of the night. The principal ones are 
the Fulton, Wall Street, South, Hamilton Av- 
enue, Catherine, Jackson, and Peck-Slip Ferries, 
which were formerly in the hands and under the 
control of rival companies ; but the more prom- 
iment ones have been merged into “‘The Union 
Ferry Company.” The large view which forms 
the last in our series of engravings, presents but 
a limited idea of the extent of the water front of 
the city, much less of the vast expanse embraced 
within her limits. It was taken from the foot of 
Wall Street, New York, looking rather diagonal- 
ly across and up the East River, towards Wil- 
liamsburgh and Bushwick, which towns have 
been recently absorbed by their more 
neighbor, and form component wards of Brook- 
lyn. The extent of this front, following the low- 
water line, is nearly ten miles, a very limited 
ion of which is embraced in the sketch. We 

ve endeavored to give, however, the most 
striking points which arrest the attention of the 
observer in wep, bee Fulton Ferry, as well as 
a faint idea of the busy scene presented hy the 
surface of the river, with its multitude of crafts 
of all shapes and sizes, from the packet-ship of 
vast proportions to the scow with its load of mud 
dredged from the docks, to be emptied into and 
swept seaward by the swift current of the river. 
It will be seen that a portion of the city on the 


buses, which formerly 

run through Fulton Street, have been superseded 
by cars propelled by horse power, which run in 
1 directions, from Greenwood, on the south, to 
Green Point, on the north of the city ; and the 
constant arrival and departure of the ferry-boats 
and cars, with the transfer of rs to and 
from each, renders that portion of the street 
which we have sketched a very active and bus- 
tling scene. Brooklyn is a remarkably well-built 
city, and contains many handsome public build- 
ings. The;most prominent among these is the 
City Hall, situated on a triangular park, bound- 
ed by Fulton, Court and Jo on Streets. In 
its style and appearance, it bears a resemblance 
to the Ci l, of New York. It is built of 
white le, and cost about $200,000. We 
have given a general view of the Navy Yard, 
from the foot of Grand Street, New York, in 
which is shown the two large ship-houses, with 
some of the vessels and hulks awaiting repairs or 
reparing for service. The receiving ship, North 
Caroline one of the largest vessels in the United 
States Navy, is seen on the left of the picture. 
Brooklyn contains some sixty-six churches, many 
of which are remarkable for their beautiful arch- 
itectural style and finish. The Church of the 
Pilgrims ( regational), whose spire forms a 
prominent object in approaching the city, is an 
imposing structure of gray stone, situated on the 
corner of Henry and Remsen Streets. The cor- 
ner-stone of this edifice was laid July 3, 1844, 
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and it was consecrated to divine service with be- 
coming ceremonies, on the 12th of May, 1846. 
The Church of the Holy Trinity, Grace 
Church, the Unitarian Church, and the Church 
of the Restoration, are all of them handsome 
buildings of brown stone, in the Gothic style. 
The first named cost $150,000. Dr. Cox’s and 
Dr. Bethune’s churches are also of brown stone. 
were | the public institutions of the city, the 
Brooklyn Athenezum, situated at the corner of 
Atlantic and Clinton Streets, South Brooklyn, 
takes high rank. It has a large and growing 
library, an excellent reading-room, and durin 
the season, its course of lectures is unexcell 
even in the great city opposite. The building is 
a fine one, and cost $60,000. The city library 
contains a valuable collection of s. The 
Brooklyn Lyceum is another institution for the 
dissemination of knowledge by means of a library 
and lectures. Itis a handsome structure of gran- 
ite, located on Washington Street, and contains 
a spacious lecture-room. There is also an insti- 
tution of a similar character in the Navy Yard, 
called the United States L , which, in addi- 
tion to a large collection of curiosities brought 
home by officers of the navy, contains valuable 
- ical and mineralogical cabinets. The new 
ity Hospital on Raymond Street, near DeKalb, 
is a noble institution, worthy of a far more ex- 
tended notice than we are able to give it. Thein- 
cipient steps towards its erection were taken at a 
public meeting held February 17, 1845, and it 
was incorporated in May, 1845. it languished 
for want of efficient support until the close of 
1846, when Augustus Graham, Esq., a noble- 
hearted and generous-minded man, came to its re- 
lief, and with a donation of $5500 enabled the 
trustees to —s a house and fit it up for,the 
reception of patients. Two years afterwards, on 
the 4th of July, 1848, Mr. Graham announced 
his determination to donate $25,500 to the insti- 
tution, provided the citizens of Brooklyn would 
raise a similar amount. This was never accom- 
plished, and Mr. Graham, after adding $2000 to 
the amount he had already subscribed, was in- 
duced to withdraw his itions, and the present 
building was commenced. The location selected 
was the site of Old Fort Greene, an elevated 
_ in the eastern section of Brooklyn. Mr. 
raham himself removed the first sod from the 
ramparts, which he had aided to construct thirty- 
seven years previous. The corner-stone was laid 
on the 11th of June, 1851, and the centre build- 
= completed on the 28th of April, 1852. 
The entire building was finished in 1854. It pre- 
sents a front of 200 feet, facing due west on Ray- 
mond Street, and stands about 100 feet from the 
street. It consists of a centre building four sto- 
ries high, 52 feet wide, 52 feet deep, with an ex- 
tension back of 30 feet, and two wings, each 74 
feet long, 56 feet deep, and three stories high. 
The base line of the building is 20 feet above the 
line of the street, and the elevated position of the 
site secures that great desideratum to such an in- 
stitution, ample ventilation. The superintendent 
is Mr. J. E. Nichols. Another noble institution 
is the Packer Collegiate Institute, the object of 
which is to afford young ladies all the advantages 
for obtaining a thorough and extended course of 
instruction that young men find in our best col- 


leges. For this purpose, it has all the apparatus 
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necessary for illustrating the natural sciences. 
Barlow’s large planetarium, which was on exhi- 
bition at Crystal Palace, New York, has been 
purchased for the institution, and the tower con- 
nected with the main building is surmounted by 
a revolving dome, pedestal, etc., for an observa 
tory. There is also a cabinet of natural 
history, and an extensive li , for the use and 
instruction of the pupils. Full courses of lec- 
tures are given on various sciences, besides gen- 
eral lectures to the whole school. Ample ac- 
commodations are provided in the —- de- 
partment, where young ladies from ab can 
find a genuine home, and where every attention 
is given to their character, manners and habits, 
as well as to their studies. The institution has 
existed since 1845 as Brooklyn 
emy, and has alwa: n largely patroni 
both athome and voor = whole number 
of pupils in the institution the past _— was 724, 
The building fronts on Joralemon Street, and has 
extensive grounds attached, which front on Liv- 
ingston Street. The cost of its erection, exclu- 
sive of the grounds, was $85,000. The mayor of 
the city is ex-officio one of the trustees; G. G. 
Van Wagenen is president, and Joseph W. Har- 
per is secretary. Of the faculty, A. Crittenden, 
A. M., is principal, with professors of the natural 
sciences, mathematics, the French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian and Latin languages; drawing, 
ting, composition, music and penmanship. 
he institution appears to have found a hi 
place in public favor, and a few details as to 
origin may prove interesting to our readers. As 
'y as January, 1853, Mrs. Packer addressed a 
note to the board of trustees of the Brooklyn Fe- 
male Academy, in which she stated that her late 
husband, Wm. S. Packer, Esq., had entertained 
the purpose of devoting a sum towards the estab- 
lishment of an institution for the education of 
youth. It was her desire, she said, as his repre- 
sentative, to = out his wishes. The destruc- 
tion of the ding of the Female Academy 
afforded her the opportunity, which she was glad 
to embrace. ‘“ What I contemplate is this,” she 
concludes, “to apply sixty-five thousand dollars 
of Mr. Packer’s property to the crection of an in- 
stitution for the education of my own sex in the 
higher branches of literature, in lieu of that now 
known as the Brooklyn Female Academy.” In 
answer to this proposition, the trustees resolved 
to dissolve the corporation of “ The Brooklyn 
Female Academy ;” and the consent of the cor- 
porators was obtained for the transfer of their in- 
terests in a Boys’ High School, which is now in 
successful experiment. Application was made 
for the incorporation of a Girl’s 
Academy, under the name and fitle of “The 
Packer Collegiate Institute.” Under the date of 
May 4, 1853, Mrs. Packer acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of a copy of the act of incorporation. 

“ While congratulate you,” she writes, 
“allow me to offer my heartfelt thanks for the 
honor you have bestowed on the memory of 
husband, in giving the institution his name.” 
She then renewed the offer of the endowm 
$65,000. Ina subsequent letter she ad 
the trustees in terms so eloquent in the simplicity 
of an earnest purpose, and so full of affectionate 
reverence for ee husband’s wishes, that we may 


be pardoned for extracting a paragraph from it: 
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« Gentlemen,—I have already taken the liberty 
of expressing to some of your board the interest 
I feel in having a suitable building erected for the 
institution over which you preside—one with ac- 
commodations sufficiently ample to provide for 
the realization of our most sanguine hopes, and 
one whose style and general appearance would 
correspond with the character and grade of the 
school there established. I have thought that it 
might tell favorably upon the success of the in- 
stitution, if the building itself were a kind of 
token, or pledge, of the refined and elevated in- 
fluences to be found within its walls—a pledge, I 
am sure, the good ment of the trustees, 
_with the blessings of a higher power, would be 
able to redeem. While my own hopes are most 
sanguine, it is doubtless wise to be for 
disappointment ; and I assure the trustees I fully 
appreciate their hesitation as to the propriety of 
adopting plans, to carry out which might involve 
the institution so as to materially impair its use- 
fulness, and - ultimately jeopard its very 
existence. 1 would not have so decided in 
favor of Mr, Lefevre’s plans, in guportion (I fear 
it seemed) to those better qualified to judge, had 
I not first determined to hold myself ready to re- 
lieve the institution should it become serious} 
embarrassed. I hope no such necessity will 
occur. But if, after a sufficient trial, the income 


of the institution should be found inadequate to | 
provide liberally for its own expenses, and make | 


also such provision for a sinking fund as to afford 
reasonable prospect of ultimately cancelling the 
debt, I will engage to add to my donation such 
sum as may be necessary for this object, to the 


amount of twenty thousand dollars.” Thus, the 
endowment of the Packer Collegiate Institute, 
from the one munificent sourcp of a heart, 
will be not less than $85,000. All honor—all 
praise—all thanksgiving be ascribed, first to Him, 
whose Holy Spirit inspires to charity and o- 
works, and nezt, to her, from whose hands flows 
the beneficence, and out of whose lips distil the 
gute words of encouragement, to the cause of 
female education. 


ADVENTURE WITH A BOA. 
When on a sporting excursion in Wynaud, 
Captain Croker, accompanied by a Shikaree, and 
a very powerful and brave dog, suddenly heard a 
whimper and clicking noise. Pushing on to help 
his dog through the jungle, he got sight of a 
my tg yject, in color black and orange, which he 
at first thought was a tiger, but presently saw 
was a huge boa constrictor coiled up. Captain 
Croker both barrels at the boa’s head as it 
uncoiled ; both balls took effect, yet though 
checked for an instant, the snake came on more 
fiercely than before, and the Shikaree having 
bolted with the captain’s rifle, he also had to run, 
and had just time to climb up a tree when his 
ursuer arrived at its foot. Captain Croker 
nd that the Shikaree had carried off all his 
balls ; luckily he had plenty of shot, and having 
reloaded, saw that one of the boa’s eyes was 
knocked out; but even after re discharges 
it continued to writhe and lash the bushes with 
its tail, the muscular power of which was 
wonderful.—London Sportsman. 
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ABOUT DOGS. ° 

The World has an interesting article about 
dogs in New York. That city is the centre of 
ing en exclusively in buying and selling, 
and and training dogs of all descrip- 
tions. The leading dog vender in that city does 
a very extensive business. At his city store he 
keeps a select assortment always on hand for sale, 
at his country senting he ly 
venty or eighty animals, besides, perhaps, thrice 
that somber out in the Many 
of his dogs are of rare breed and beauty, and 
roportionately valuable. Among the rare dogs 
be Siberian bloodhound, Sultan, a nephew of 
the celebrated dog Prince, which cost $1000, and 
after his exhibition in England, was sold for 
twice his original cost. Sultan is 14 months old, 
weighs 160 pounds and girths 39 inches. Prince 
at the same age — 220 pounds, stood 36 1-2 
inches in height, and measured from nose to tail 
7 feet 9 inches. There are not more than a doz- 
en of this breed of dogs owned in New York, and 
none of them are valued at less than $100 each. 
The Bruno breed was originated by this dealer, 
and was obtained by crossing the Newfoundland 
with the St. Bernard mastiff and the Alpine Shep- 
herd dog. These animals are highly prized by 
Southerners for watch dogs, pups readily 
bring $100 each, They are large dogs, sometimes 
attaining a length of 7 feet, and 34 inches in 
height, and a weight of 130 pounds. The St. 
Bernard mastiff is very rare, and of course brings 
high prices, ‘The Newfoundland is the most 
popular dog with all classes, and large numbers 
of them, both pure bred and mongrels, are sold 


annually, Perfect blackness of 
American test of purity of breed, 
swering this demand sell at $10 


and tan being the Geverite, oad robabl 
fashionable in existence. W nely bred 
and well cared for, this is an elegant animal, quick 
mary end intelligent, an excellent “ ratter,” and 
capable of being trained to hunt anything. They 
vary in weight from one to twenty-five pounds, 
having of late years greatly refined by 
crossing with the Italian greyhound. When 
— in, this produces very elegant animals, 
t their poe generally lack symmetry, 
and they me delicate and unfit for active ex- 
ercise. The black and tan terrier is valued in 
proportion to his diminutive size. In price they 
ave’ from $20 to $100 and upward. The 
black and tan terrier we believe to be the best 
dog for farmers. They are not large enough to 
injure sheep, and they are fine watch dogs, the 
best of ratters, gentle and affectionate playmates 
for ehildren, and at home both in the 
in the house. The Scotch terrier is one of the 
hardiest of dogs and vy: courageous, and the 
enemy of all vermin. He is at present very 
fashionable, and his price ranges from $10 to 
$30. For sporting and hunting dogs—beagles, 
harriers, pointers and setters—there is always an 
active demand, and when well trained they bring 
high prices. The black and tan German beagle 
sells in great numbers at $15 to $40, for shooting 
and hunting purposes. Setters and pointers 
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pups an- 
| The Shepherd d tch coll ein large 
Shepherd dog, or Scotch co 
demand, and when well trained brags from $50 
to $100. 
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when well bred and broken, bring from $75 to 
$100. Spaniels are in but moderate demand. Of 
pet spaniels, the King Charles stands at the head 
of the list. Hosts of them are sold every year, 
of impure breed and inferior points, at prices 
possesses sever ing points 

beauty—round head, short nose, long, oade ears, 
large, full eyes, black and tan color, without 
speck of white, perfect symmetry of form, and of 
weight not oe ng ten pounds. The genuine 
are rarely found. One dealer in New York has 
one for which he paid 44 guineas, and not long 

one was sold at auction, in England, for. the 
enormous sum of 525 guineas, or $2600. 


SUCCESSION OF RACES OF MEN. 


Generation after ion takes to itself the 
form ofa body, and forth issuing from Cimmerian 
night, on Heaven’s missions ap . What 


force and fire is in each he expends; one grind- 
ing in the mill of industry; one, hunter-like, 
climbing the giddy Alpine heights of science ; 
one madly dashed in p on the rocks of strife, 
in war with his fellow; and then the heaven- 
sent is recalled; his earthly vesture falls away, 
and soon even to sense mes a vanished 
shadow. Thus, like some wild flaming, wild 
thundering train of heavén’s artillery, does this 
mysterious mankind thunder and flame, in long 
drawn, quick succeeding grandeur, through the 
unknown deep Thus, like a God-created, fire 
breathing spirit host, we emerge from the inane: 
haste stormfully across the astonished earth, then 
plunge again into the inane. LEarth’s mountains 
are levelled, and her seas filled up in our passage. 
Can the earth, which is but dead and a vision, 
resist spirits which have reality and are alive ? 
On the hardest adamant some footprint of us is 
stamped in; the last rear of the host will read 
traces of the earliest van. But whence? O, 
heaven, knoWs not ; faith knows 
not ; on at it ist m to m x 


from and to God.— 


A DUMB MOTHER’S ARTIFICE. 

Mary, Countess of Orkney, was deaf and dumb, 
and married, in 1753, by signs. She lived with 
her husband, Murrough, first Marquis of Tho- 
mond, who was also her first cousin, at his seat, 
Rostellan, on the harbor of Cork. Shortly after 
the birth of her first child, the nurse, with con- 
siderable astonishment, saw the mother cautious- 
ly approach the cradle in which the infant was 
sleeping, evidently full of some deep design. 
The countess, having perfectly assured herself 
that the child really slept, took out a large stone, 
which she had concealed under her shawl; and, 
to the horror of the nurse—who was fully impress- 
ed with an idea of the peculiar cunning and 
malignity of “dumbies”’—seized it with the in- 
tent to fling it down vehemently. Before the 
nurse could interpose, the countess had flung the 
stone—not, however, as the servant had appre- 
hended, at the child, but on the floor, where, of 
course, it made a great noise. The child imme- 
diately awoke and cried. The countess, who had, 
looked with maternal eagerness to the result of 
her experiment, fell on her knees in a transport 
of joy. She had discovered that her child 
sessed a sense which was wanting in 4 
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COL. SNOW IN THE BARBER SHOP. 

Colonel Snow, the temperance man, was a 
man of frame, six feet six in height, with a 
voice like tearing of a strong rag, and “a 
laugh like the neighing of all Tattersall’s.” He 
was gree “ practical joker” we ever en- 
countered ; he was always “selling” some of Mr. 
Blessing’s “ patrons.”” Let us mention three or 
four of his amusing “catches.” One day, when 
a steamer from Europe had been long expected, 
and apprehensions of her loss had ow to be 
widely entertained, “the colonel” entered the 
shop, and as he was hanging up his coat, exclaim- 
ed :—* Well, good news at last; the steamer is 
in—had a terrible time, though; brought awa: 
her pilot; carried away her smoke pipe, and a 
that ; she had over three hundred passengers.” 
“ What boat was that?” asked a customer, eag- 
erly, wiping the lather from his lips, and arrest- 
ing the barber’s hand. “The Montauk, {the 
Brooklyn ferry boat!” answered the colonel, 
without moving a muscle, while the whole shop 
was in a roar. We recollect his saying once, 
when the place was fall of customers, in a 
solemn manner, “ Well, I never want to see su 
a scrape again as I saw in Wall Street about 
twenty minutes age. There were more than 
thirty dirty, ill-looking fellows engaged in it, 
and every man had a weapon in his hand! "Twas 
a sight you wouldn’t want to see more than once.” 
“ What scrape was that?” asked two or three 
startled customers, all in a breath. “ Scraping 
up dirt in the lower we of Wall Street,” replied 
the imperturbable Snow; “the Street Commis- 
sioner has set ’em at work at last.” “Sold 
again !” was the responsive exclamation. One 
morning, not two weeks before his death, which 
was sudden and unex , he was in the bar- 
ber’s shop, as usual, when a gentleman entered, a 
customer whom he knew resided on Staten Island. 
“ Were you on the boat, Mr. J——, when those 
two men walked off? A policeman was telling 
me about it. People saw ’em talking and walk- 
ing towards the end of the boat before they did 
it.” “What did they do it for? Were they 
drowned?” asked Mr. J——. ‘“O, bless you, 
no; they only came ashore! Perhaps they walk- 
ed off the boat the same time you did!”—N. Y. 
Express. A 

A WOMAN’S ANSWER. 

A writer, illustrating the fact that some errors 
are lifted into importance by efforts to refute 
them, when they need to be treated with con- 
tempt and ridicule, observes that all the blows in- 
flicted by the Herculean club of certain logicians 
are not half so effectual as a box on the ear of a 
celebrated atheist by the hand of some charm- 
ing beauty. After having in vain preached to a 
circle of ladies, he attempted to avenge himself 
by saying, “ Pardon my error, ladies. I did not 
imagine that in a house where wit lives with 

, L alone should have the honor of not be- 
ieving in God.” “ You are not alone, sir,” an- 
8 the mistress of the house, “my horse, my 
dog, my cat share the honor with you ; only these 
poor brutes have the good sense not to boast of it.” 


EARLY WINTER. 
Yet one smile more, departing. distant sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft, vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o'er the meadows bare.—Brrant. 
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VIEW OF BROOKLYN, FROM THE FOOT OF WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The stranger, visiting Jersey City for the first 
time, is forcibly struck with the ion ap- 
pen of the place, and this fact is not less 
orcibly impressed upon the mind of one who 

sees it after the lapse of but a few years. The 
advent of the Erie Railroad; the location of the 
depot of the Cunard steamers, together with the 
rapidly increasing amount of travel over the 
and, we might say, the only line of south- 

ern transit, have urged on the march of improve- 
ment in such an unprecedented manner, that the 
transient visitor scarcely recognizes the place as 
he passes ey its streets. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it will not surprising that we 
have found it difficult 00 select tor illus- 
tration. There are as yet no striking public edi- 
fices to arrest the eye and ornament the city, al- 
though she promises much for the future ; and 
the scenes of to-day are so rapidly giving way 
to the improvements of the morrow, that our 
sketches will only serve to show our readers of a 
year hence, not what Jersey City is, but what it 
was. They will serve a valaable purpose, how- 
ever, as a reminiscence of the past, with a 
ayy! of the future. We well remember when 
an old wind-mill standing upon a narrow point 
of land which jutted out into the Hudson River 
from a background of low, wet, marshy ground, 
with a collection of a dozen or less squalid, ruin- 
ous frame buildings, represented all of Jersey 
City, and we have often regretted since that we 


did aon eters a sketch of the scene, as a me- 
an 6 regret is vain, however, yet it 
will serve to show that the present sketches may, 
like wine, improve by age. A glance .at 
the history of the place, will omerer a more 
vivid idea of its growth than any words of ours, 
and we hasten to give the best we have been able 
to obtain.—There is no doubt that the river once 
flowed completely around the three islands which 
now constitute the more elevated points of Jer- 
sey City and Hoboken. However that may be, 
at the time of the early settlement of the Dutch, 
two of these were connected with the main land 
by a narrow isthmus, and this peninsula, then 
called Paulus Hook (the Areseck Houck of the 
natives), was granted by letters patent to Abra- 
ham Isaacsen Plank, by Sir William Kieft, direc- 
tor-general of the Dutch West India Company, 
and his council of the Province of New Jersey, 
in 1638. In 1698, it was conveyed by Plank’s 
heirs-at-law, to Ido Cornelisse Van Vorst, in 
whose family it remained until 1804, when Cor- 
nelius Van Vorst, one of his descendants, con- 
be it to Anthony ay « The amount of land 
sold by Mr. Vorst was the whole of the city east 
of a line drawn from Morgan Street, about the, 
centre of the block between Washington and 
Warren Streets, to a point striking the Morris 
Canal at Van Vorst Street. The boundary was 
a ditch, but as this was rather indefinite and fre- 
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quently involved disputes and misunderstanding, 
a surveyed line was established. The compen- 
sation was an annuity of $6000, the purchaser 
having exclusive control of the land, ferry priv- 
ileges, etc. After a few years, however, the legal 
heir of Van Vorst sold his whole right and title 
to the property for the sum of $40,000, retainin 
the old homestead, and a amount of =| 
estate which was then in Harsimus, but which is 
now embraced within the city limits. The old 
manor-house, one of the oldest buildings in the 
State, is still standing, and is an interesting relic 
of past times. It stands upon the site of the 
residence of the first patroon. In the year 1804, 
the property changed hands several times, and 
on the 10th of November of that year, “The 
Associates of the Jersey Company,” were incor- 
porated by the legislature of the State, and the 
whole of Paulus Hook was laid out into blocks 
and squares, and sub divided into building lots. 
A map was made of the new city, and on all old 
deeds, the lines were located by “ Mauguis Map.” 
In 1838, an amended charter was obtained from 
the legislature, which incorporated all that part 
of the township of Bergen formerly called Pau- 
lus Hook, and all the inhabitants within its lim- 
its were declared a body corporate by the name 
of “ The Mayor and Common Council of Jersey 
City.” In 1839, a supplement was passed, ex- 
tending the area of the city to embrace what 
was then called Harsimus, and in 1840, Hudson 
county was created, which embraces Jersey City. 
The new court-house was erected in the town 
now city) of Hudson, about a mile from the 
erty, and here are also situated the offices of 
county clerk, surrogate, etc., etc. In 1802, Ma- 
jor Hunt and family, John Murphy and wife, and 
Joseph Bryant, numbering thirteen persons all 
told, constituted the whole of the inhabitants of 
Paulus Hook. They occupied one house with 
its out-buildings, which was kept as a tavern for 
accommodation of travellers crossing the 
ferry. In 1825, the number of taxable inhabi- 
tants was 118, of whom only 36 were freeholders, 
In 1829, there were 1025 inhabitants ; in 1840, 
4090, and in 1850, 11,437, while the census of 
1855 showed that they had increased in five years 
nearly twofold, or numbering 21,000 souls. This 
rapid increase is unprecedented, except perhaps 
by the city of Brooklyn, and is owing entirely to 
e@ jux ition of the Empire City and the 
facility of access In fact the increase of 
the census of Jersey City has been in exact ratio 
with the increase and development of the ferry 
—— When Major Hunt kept the tavern 
1802, the means of crossing were confined to 


skiffs manned b 
each ; the next advance was the employment of 
pirogues, or —— (a small t, with two 
masts and a lee-board). These were followed by 
double steam boats, built under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Fulton himself, and 
were ca respectively the “York” and the 
“Jersey.” These in time gave way to the 
“George Washington” and “ Richard Varick,” 
and they in turn to others, until at the present 
day we have a handsome fleet of first class boats, 
unexcelled for ferry purposes. The a 

time in crossing is four and a half minutes ; t 
distance, a little over one mile. This ease of 
access to, and intimate connection with the city 


rowers, with a pair of sculls 
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of New York has had the natnral tendency to 
draw to Jersey City a host of manufacturers, 
who avail themselves of the limited taxation and 
other facilities of the place, to make here what 
finds a market in the Empire City. More than 
one-third of the inhabitants do business across 
the water, and morning and evening, a continu- 
ous stream of passengers throng the boats and 
pour through her streets, and this living stream 
so rapidly augments that increased accommoda- 
tions have been found necessary from time to 
time, until the f and railroad companies have 
united in the erection of an immense depot and 
ferry house. The incipient step to this under- 
taking was the taking a space equal to about ten 
acres from the river, which was done by dockin 
and filling in with the mud and dirt dred 
from the river. This alone cost $140,000; the 
cost of the buildings is estimated at $60,000 
more; making a sum total of $200,000. The 
main building or depot, is of brick, except about 
180 feet, which is built over the water, and is of 
wood. The entire length of the building is 500 
feet, by 103 feet wide ; the height of the roof is 
43 feet, exclusive of a cupola which runs the en- 
tire length and serves to admit light and venti- 
late the interior. The roof is formed of one 
entire arch, without any central support, and is 
made of co) vanized iron, which forms 
a finish both outside and inside without painting. 
The front of the depot on Hudson Street, is 125 
feet in width, two stories high, with handsome 
towers at the corners. The second story is de- 
voted to the offices of the assistant superinten- 
dent, freight agent, conductor, and other officers 
and agents of the company. The cars run into 
the building on five different tracks, and the boat 
comes a sufficient distance under the water front 
to shelter the passengers in passing from one to 
the other. On each side of the depot are two 
slips, with handsome and commodious ferry 
houses for the accommodation of ferry passen- 
gers, and they are so connected with the depot, 
that in case the “car boat” should be in the 
slip, railroad passengers can take either boat 
without exposure to the weather. Altogether, 
the arrangement and plan of the a 
great credit upon the architect, Mr. Job Male. 
The view of Jersey City pee on another 
age, was taken from on one of the ferry 
, and gives a fair impression of the appear- 
ance of the place on approaching it from the 
New York side. One of the most prominent ob- 
jects is the new depot and houses above de- 
scribed. It will be seen that t are five slips, 
two on each side of the railroad slip, in the main 
building. The Cunard docks are seen to the 
right, together with two ocean steamers, while on 
the extreme right, the spire of the Presbyterian 
Church is a prominent landmark. This church 
is an object of considerable interest, it havin 
originally stood in Wall Street, in the city o 
New York. When at the call of mammon the 
edifice was taken down to make room for more 
profitable buildings, the stones, timbers, etc., were 
marked and numbered, taken across river, 
and erected on the present site, where it now 
stands, the embodiment of its former self. 
Upon a tablet over the main door is the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ Presbyterian Church, erected 
Anno Domini MDCCCXLIV.” In another of 
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VIEW IN REAR OF RAILROAD DEPOT, JERSEY CITY. 


the small illustrations we have given a view of 
Montgomery Street from the ferry. This is the 
principal thoroughfare. Commencing at this 
point, and running westward the entire length of 
the city, it continues on over the marshy grounds 
to Bergen Hill, crossing which (passing through 
the city of Hudson), it at length merges into 

turnpike road to Newark, over the “ Jersey 
Meadows.” —Passing up this street and turning 
to the right at the first corner, you have before 
you the busy scene represented in the picture on 
this page; a scene which many hundreds of our 
readers will recognize as the rear of the N. J. 
Railroad t, and the terminus of the Erie 
Railroad. The constant arrival and departure of 
trains; the coming and going of innumerable 
express wagons ; transfer of freight and pas- 
sengers, and the hurrying to and fro of the em- 
ployes of the companies, make this point an at- 
tractive object to the most cursory observer, 
while the shrill whistle of the locomotive, and its 
hoarse cough as it starts upon its journey, or 
“ backs and fills” in the making up of trains, 
mingled with the lowing’of cattle and various noises 
emanating from the stock cars; the ringing of 
bells ; the rattling of wheels; the shouts of the 
newsboys and noise of the busy hammers from 
the adjacent workshops, form a chaos of sounds 
which fill the ear with convincing proof of the 
activity of the scene. The New J , the 
Krie, the Morris and Essex, and N. J. tral 
Railroads, all have their termini here, and nearly 


one hundred trains arrive and leave within twen- 
ty-four hours. While the want of space prevents 
us from speaking of the Morris Canal, with its 
constantly moving freights of coal from the mines 
of Pennsylvania ; the manufactories of all kinds 
which contribute to the wealth and add to the 
importance of the city ; the introduction of gas to 
light her streets, and other kindred improve- 
ments, we cannot her last and most impor- 
tant undertaking without a brief notice. We re- 
fer to the introduction of water and sewerage. 
In March, 1857, the Legislature an act 
“for the appointment of commissioners in rela- 
tion to supplying Hoboken, Van Vorst and 
the city of Jersey with pure and wholesome 
water.” The first commissioners were Edwin A. 
Stephens, Edward. Coles, Dudley S. Gregory, 
my Van Boskerck and John D. Ward, 
an y were empowered to appoint engineers, 
cause surveys to be made, etc. On the 22d of 
July of that year, the services of 
William 8S. Whitwell, who was one of the chief 
engineers on the Boston Water-works, and he 
immediate commenced the work of examination, 
drawing plans, making estimates, etc., of various 
sources which had been spoken of. After the 
proper investigation, it was decided to bring the 
water from the Passaic, at Belleville, a distance 
of eight miles, and o; ions were at once com- 
menced. The water is raised from the river into 


a reservoir, by means of a steam pump of great 
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pipes, is received into a large reservoir on Ber- 
gen heights, from which it is distributed through 
a multiplicity of mains to the several cities. A 
careful calculation has been made, and it is esti- 
mated that the reservoir is capable of supplying 
two millions of gallons every twenty-four Sous. 
The introduction of water into manufactories, 
stores and dwellings, together with an efficient 
system of sewerage; the advantages of gas and 
many other valuable features of domestic econo- 
my, render Jersey City a desirable place of resi- 
dence, while the facilities for manufacturing and 
ease of transit, make it attractive to the mere 
business man, and the course of the city must for 
many years to come be onward and upward.— 
Paulus Hook was fortified with a small stockaded 
block-house during the Revolution, which was 
attacked by Major with a small force, anda 
large part of its ison made prisoners of war. 
It was at this pales thes Sergeant Champe, in his 
pretended desertion from the American army for 
the purpose of capturing Arnold, and thus sav- 
ing the life of André, embarked on board of a 
barge and escaped to New York, though hotly 
pursued by a party of d ms. Our series 
includes a view of the court-house and jail of 
Hudson county, New York. 


. MUSEC. 

There is a magic in the name of music; 
it brings with it a flood of delightful memories, 
echoes of grand symphonies, peals of mighty 
organs summoning thousands to pray, the clangor 
of brazen trumpets maddening marshalled hosts 
to the fury of battle; strains of unwritten mel- 


ody, the prime of summer brooks, the carols of 


woodland birds, the plaintive wailing of winds 
among the forest foliage ; for 
“* There's music in the forest leaves 
When summer winds are there, 
And in the laugh of forest girls 
That braid their sunny hair.” 

But music, , ome as it is, may be a terror 
and a bore. squeaking fife or a tuneless hand- 
organ grates most horribly on the tympanum. 
The piano-forte may be an instrument of divinest 
harmony, or a machine fit to rank among the 
tortures of the Spanish Inquisition, according as 
it is played with taste and skill or belabored with 
tuneless mechanism. And this leads us to inquire 
why an ear for music is no longer considered a 
requisite in a fashionable young lady? Why 
should fashion decree that a young lady, merely 
because she is a young lady, must be compelled 
to learn to play on the piano, whether she has 
the capacity to become a musician or no ? 

In no particular branch of education is ab- 
surdity so regularly carried out as it is in music ; 
every young lady must learn to play; this is one 
- the absolute requirements of modern society ; 

‘she may scarcely have ear enough to distinguish 
the tunes she from one another ; 
may be so clumsy and incapable of being trained, 
that after years of scale practice, one may always 
safely bet on the right hand as sure to distance 
its competitor by two or three notes in the race ; 
a matters are only so many — difficulties 
to be overcome by persevering application ; 
after a frightfully large proportion of the most 
precious part of life has been expended in the at- 
tempt to achieve an impossibility, what is the 
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result? After the most successful struggle of 
perseverance against incapacity, very consider- 
able mechanical power and precision may be at- 
tained, so that at the sacrifice of fully one fourth 
of a girl’s school time, she shall be able, after 
dinner, to execute with effect some elaborate 
iece of music. The instances to which we al- 
ude are rare—very few and very far between ; 
but we are speaking of what may possibly be ac- 
uired by dint of hard work. The price paid 
y mee for this is very heavy; that fourth part of 
the school-time was a period of the extremest 
drudgery ; but that is not the only consideration 
— it was taken from something e Youth is 
not so long in its duration that we can afford to 
throw away a quarter of the educational period ; 
these girls have tastes that require cultivation, 
and talents or facilities that require development, 
and these must suffer and remain more or less 
dormant and neglected in proportion to that large 
amount of wasted time. “Nothing in the world 
is single,” Shelley tells us, and this evil in par- 
ticular entails and necessitates others. But we 
looked at the subject just now in the most favor- 
able aspect that it can assume; in about ninety- 
five cases out of every hundred the same waste 
of time results in nothing, or else in something 
worse than nothing—in a style of playing that 
only di ts those among the listeners who are 
ifted with any degree of musical appreciation. 
urely the next generation will be wiser, and will 
learn to watch and study the tastes and capabili- 
ties of the young, so as to lend help where — 
will be of use; to develop what God has planted, 
instead of trying so vainly to do his especial and 
exclusive work—to create the germ of any gift 
or ¢> Then we shall have a more pleasing 
and intelligent race, though they may number 
among them fewer “ musical people.” 


THE ASH TREE. 
In the Highlands of Scotland, at the birth of 
a child, it is said that the nurse takes a bunch of 
the ash tree, one end of which she puts into the 
fire, and while it is burning, receives into a spoon 
the sap which oozes from the other end ; this she 
ary to the child to be mingled with its first 
It is supposed to impart wonderful virtue. 
Ina certain © of Scotland, near Kene 
church, is a famous ash, the trunk of which is 
now twenty-one feet ten inches in circumference. 
When a funeral of one of the passes 
by this tree, the procession pauses, the body is 
laid down for a few minutes, while all offer a few 
words of prayer. Then each person casts a stone 
to increase the heap which has been accumulated 
over its roots. This is imagined to benefit both 
the dead and the living. ish Life. 


PRUDENTIAL CONSIDERATION. 

A lady of a distinguished officer died in one of 
our colonies, just previous to which she express- 
ed a wish to be buried in England, and was, ac- 
cordingly, deposited in a cask of rum, for the 
purpose of transport home, but remained in the 
cellar after the officer’s second marriage ; the de- 
tention being occasioned by his expectation that 
the duty on spirit imported into England, in 
which the dear ae was preserved, would in 
a few be either lowered or taken off altogeth- 
er! Strange as this may seem, it is true. 
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JAPANESE LITTLE FOLES. 


The Honorable Frank Hall, who is now in 
Japan, speaks thus favorably of the Niphonese 
children: “ During more than half a year’s resi- 
dence in Japan, I have never seen a quarrel 
among young or old. I have never seen a blow 
struck, scarcely an angry face. I have seen the 
children at their sports, flying their kites on the 
hills, and no amount of intangled strings or kites 
lodged in the trees provoked a words or im- 
patience. I have seen them intent on their 
games of jackstones and marbles under the 
shaded gateways of the eagees, but have never 
seen an approach toa quarrel among them. They 
are taught implicit obedience to their parents, 
but I have never seen one of them chastised. 
Respect and reverence for the aged is universal. 
A crying child is a rarity seldom seen. We have 
nothing to teach them in this respect out of our 
abundant civilization. I speak what I know of 
the little folks of Japan, for more than any for- 
eigner have I been among them. Of all that 
Japan holds, there is nothing I like half so well 
as the happy children. I shall always remember 
their sloe black eyes and ruddy brown faces 
with pleasure. I have played battledoor with the 
little maidens in the streets, and flown kites in 
the fields with as happy a set of boys as one 
could wish to see. ey have been my guides 
in my rambles; shown me where all the streams 
and ponds were, where the flowers lay hid in the 
thickets, where the berries were ripening on the 
hills ; they have brought me shells from the 
ocean and blossoms from the field, presenti 
them with all the modesty and a less bashf 
grace than a young American boy would do. 
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We have hunted the fox holes together, and 
looked for green and ducks among the 
hedge. They have laughed at my broken Jap- 
anese and taught me better, and for a happy, 
— set of children, I will turn out my 
ittle Japanese friends against the world. God 
bless the boys and girls of Niphon.” 


VARIOUS MODES OF SALUTATION. 

Of all the different modes of salutation in va- 
rious countries, there is none so graceful as that 
which prevails in Syria. At New Guinea the 
is certainly for they place 

ir hands on the leaves of trees as symbols of 
peace and friendship. An Ethiopian takes the 
robe of another and ties it about his own waist, 
leaving his friend partially naked. In a cold cli- 
mate this would not be very agreeable. Some- 
times it is usual for ms to place themselves 
naked before those they salute as a sign of hu- 
mility. This custom was put in practice before 
Sir Je h Banks when he received the visit of 
two Otuheitan females. The inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands take the hand or foot of him 
they salute, and gently rub their face with it, 
which is at all events more agreeable than that 
of the Laplanders, who have a habit of rubbing 
noses, applying their own — with some 
degree of force to that of the person they desire 
to salute. The salute with which you are greet- 
ed in Syria is at once most graceful and flattering ; 
the hand is raised with a quick but gentle motion, 
to the heart, to the lips, and to the head, to inti- 
mate that the person saluting is willing to serve 
yous to think for you, and to act for you.—Farley’s 
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STATE CAPITOL, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
This noble building, of which we present an 
accurate drawing, will serve to show our readers 
of the older States what architectural advances 
their brethren of much younger States are 
making. The structure reflects high credit on 
the liberality of the legislature, and on the taste 
and skill of the architect, William Strickland, 
Esq. The corner-stone was laid on the fourth of 
July, 1845, with appropriate ceremonies. It 
stands on a hiil in the centre of the city, from 
which a noble prospect is obtained. The whole 
structure is built of limestone taken from quarries 
in the vicinity of Nashville. The following is a 
description of this noble edifice :—In plan and 
elevation, the design and whole character of the 
architecture is essentially Grecian, consisting of 
a Doric basement, supporting, on its four fronts, 
porticos of the Ionic order, taken from the ex- 
ample of the Erectheum at Athens. In the centre 
of the building rises a tower above the roof, to 
the height of 80 feet ; the superstructure of which 
is after the order of the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates at Athens. The various chambers, 
halls and porticos are arched throughout. The 
rafters of the roof are of wrought iron, having a 
span of the whole width of the building, bei 
supported by the interior walls at the north end, 
and by the columns of the southern division of 
the building, the whole covered by thick sheets of 
copper. In plan the basement story is inter- 
sected by longitudinal and transverse halls of 
wide dimensions, to the right of and left of which 
large and commodious rooms are to be appro- 
priated to the uses of the governor, supreme 
court, secretary of state, federal court, etc. The 
crypt, or cellar story, in part, is to be used as a 
depository of arms. From the great central hall, 
ou approach the principal story by a double 
ight of stairs, which leads to the chambers of 
the senate and house of representatives, to the 
library, and to the other rooms in connection 
therewith. The committee-rooms of the house 
are disposed on the same floor, to the right and 
left, communicating immediately with it and the 
lobbies; over these rooms the galleries are 
placed. Flanking the = hall, private stair- 
ways are constructed, ing from the crypt to 
the various stories, and to the roof. A geomet- 
rical stairway leads from the level of the roof to 
the tower, w you stand upon an arched plat- 
form, which is intended for an observatory. The 
tower is built up from the foundation of solid 
stone, containing four niches in the basement 
and eight in the principal story, with spacious 
halls leading to the right and left. The principal 
stairway, which is thirty feet in width, leads from 
the centre of the building to the hall of 
sentatives, senate chamber and library. he 
hall of representatives contains sixteen fluted 
columns of the Roman Ionic order, two feet 
eight inches in diameter, and twenty-one feet ten 
inches in height, from the level of the galleries 
over the committee-rooms. The shafts of these 
columns are all in one piece. A chief beauty 
and convenience in the an < the principal 
story—so much superior to plan of the Cap- 
itol at Washington—is, that the committee-rooms 
are on the same plan with, and surrow the 
hall of representatives; the dimensions of this 
room are 100 feet by 70—height of ceiling from 
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floor, 40 feet. The forum of the house of repre- 
sentatives consists of a semi-circular platform 
three feet in height, forming three steps, upon 
which there is a screen of East Tennessee varie- 
gated marble, thirteen feet in height, twelve feet 
wide, and one foot in thickness ; on the top of 
which is a cornice and blocking course, sur- 
mounted by an eagle resting upon a shield of 
cast iron, bronzed and gilt. One foot from each 
end of the screen on a die of black marble, the 
Roman fasces are placed, which are of beautiful 
variegated East Tennessee marble, one foot two 
inches in diameter, and ten feet in height. The 
senate chamber is of an oblong form, thirty-five 
by seventy feet, having pilasters of the Ionic 
order with a full entablature; the ceiling of this 
room is formed into radiating panel, or lacunaria, 
and is forty-three feet in height. There is a gal- 
lery of twelve feet in width on three sides of the 
room, supported by twelve columns of variegated 
East Tennessee marble, with white capitals and 
black bases from the Erectheum. The forum in 
this room consists of a platform of two steps; 
the appealers’ and clerks’ desks are of fine East 
Tennessee marble. The library is aw 
opposite the senate, and is 35 by 35 feet ; on 
side there are committee-rooms communicating. 
Over the arches of these rooms are alcoves for 
books, papers, and archives of the State; the 
doors and windows, which are of a large size, 
are all of solid white oak, moulded, panelled and 
ornamented with devices; the windows are all 
double, divided by stone pilasters, enriched with 
consoles, ovolo and spears. All the floors are 
—— and flagged with rubbed stone ; 
anging stone steps throughout the building. 
The building stands upon a rusticated basement 
eighteen feet in height, which is tooled on all 
fronts, and the superstructure is of rubbed stone 
inside and out; all the walls of the foundation 
are seven feet in thickness, and those of the 
superstructure, four feet six inches. The build- 
ing is in the form of a parallelogram, 140 feet b 
270, surrounded by a terrace 17 feet in width 
and 6 feet in height, flagged with stone, with 
flights of steps in the centre of each front oppo- 
site the door of entrance. There are 28 fluted 
columns, four feet eight inches in diameter, or- 
namenting the four porticos with the most elab- 
orately —— capitals. The north and south 
porticos are finished with pediments containing 
ceilings of stone, and the east and west porticos 
are surmounted by parapets; those of the north 
and south are octo-style, and those of the east 
and west hexastyle. The columns of the princi- 
pal story rest upon bases six feet square. . The 
water is conveyed from the gutters of the roof by 
means of cast iron pipes, eight inches in diam- 
eter, buried in the walls. The glass, which is of 
double thickness, is of a superior quality, and 
was made at the works near Knoxville, East 
Tennessee; indeed, all the materials are fur- 
nished by the State of Tennessee. The building 
is heated with furnaces communicating with hot 
air flues within the walls. 


MORNING. 
And so he kept until the rosy veils 
Mantling the east, by Aurora’s ’ 
Were lifted from the 


hand. 
the water’s breast, and fanned 
Into sweet air; and sobered came 
Meekly through the billows. Kaats. 
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THE HEIR OF HOMEWOOD. 


BABIE NELL. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 


Under the arching boughs so green, 
Under the willow’s shade, 
Under the sod where grasses grow, 
Sweet babie Nell is laid!— 
Darling babie Nell! 


Never the pensive, dreamy eyes 
Will look up into ours: 
So like were they to summer skies, 
Or wildwood, azure flowers! 
Angel babie Nell! 


O babie Nell, in paradise, 
Among the angel band, 
Be thou the beacon to our eyes, 
So we may reach that land! 
Blessed babie Nell! 


+ 
+ 
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BY MRS. A. L. CRUIKSHANK. 


“Tere, mother, that’s the last time I shall 
ever take them out. Robert must go to-morrow. 
I do not dare to trust myself in the boat with 
that insolent fellow again, for nothing but the 
presence of the ladies prevented my pitching him 
over to-day.” ‘ 

Mrs. Stevens laid down her work and went to 
the side of her impetaous boy, whose flushed 
and agitated features were hidden in his hands. 
Her cheek grew a shade paler, her hand had a 
slight tremor, and the tone was peculiar in which 
she asked : 

“ What is the trouble, Walter, dear?” as if she 
could very well have answered her own question. 

For many minutes both kept silence, but as the 
“loving mother hand” smoothed his disordered 
hair, lingering with a fond, soft touch on each 
glossy curl, the fierce fire in the boy’s heart was 
quenched in tears. 

“ You are overwearied, Walter dear; the care 
of the boat is too much for you this warm weath- 
er; let me make you comfortable here on the sofa 
for an hour or two, and you will feel refreshed 
and better presently.” 

Nothing could have been pleasanter than Mrs. 
Stevens’s cottage parlor in summer time, with its 
handsome, old-fashioned furniture, the birds and 
books, the beautiful English roses Wreathing the 
one deep window, and filling the air with per- 
fume, and the glorious bay view where the eye 
wandered from the white beach and glittering 
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sheltered waters, far out beyond the promontory 
where the great waves dashed ceaselessly on 
black, dangerous-looking rocks. It was a lovely 
spot to dwell on, the sheltered side of that green 
hill; but the sad-hearted mother was not think- 
ing of the beauties of her home just now. Vari- 
ous painfal thoughts were filling her mind, and 
while she sat so still, watching the sleeper at her 
side, a whirl of busy plans was passing through 
her brajn. 

She took no heed of the passing hours, nor 
once moved her eyes from that loved face, until 
the bright glare of the setting sun, entering the 
window and the sound of approaching footsteps 
recalled her wandering thoughts. Rising hastily, 
she met a tall and stately stranger in the vine- 
covered porch, who, removing his hat with an 
air of profound respect, asked for her son. 

“TI have just heard from my daughter of the 
shameful treatment your son met with this morn- 
ing, madam ; it would not have happened had I 
been present, and I feel it my duty to apologize. 
A party of friends have just arrived with me, 
and if he will assist us in getting up a moonlight 
excursion this evening, I trust we shall be able to 
efface the remembrance of this morning’s un- 
pleasantness from his mind.” 

“ My son is within, sir. I think it quite prob- 
able he will go with you.” ; 

‘Walter came to meet them, aroused by the 
strange voice. At the first glance the stranger 
started visibly, and when the lad spoke, appeared 
to lose his self-command completely, gazing from 
mother to son and back again quite bewildered. 
Mrs. Stevens could not endure that questioning 
glance, and walked to the window to hide her 
confusion ; but Walter, all unconscious of wrong, 
began to speak of his boat, and willingly con- 
sented to take out the party proposed. 

“My little girl has told you all about her papa, 
she says, and I feel the deepest gratitude for your 
care of her; it has materially aided in the im- 
provement I see in her health, and while I remain 
here, remember that the Seabird and her young 
commander are always engaged. This is a 
lovely spot,” he added, walking to the window, 
and gazing with an appreciative eye on the 
splendid prospect. “It must be very dear to 
you, madam ?” 

“Tt is dear to me as Walter’s birthplace,” said 
Mrs. Stevens. 

“ Then you have not always lived here?” 

“No.” And again she had to turn away from 
that penetrating eye which seemed to read her 
soul. 

The stranger once more turned to Walter, but 
with an air that said plainly he would ask more 
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questions if he had dared, the plan for the eve- 
ning was fully arganged, and he took his leave. 

“ Who is that, Walter ?” 

“Why, mother, how pale and faint you look ! 
what is the matter ?” 

“Nothing, nothing whatever. But youdo not 
answer my question?” 

It was Walter's turn to look confused. “ It is 
Sir Richard Hamilton, the father of that little 
girl with Colonel Travers’s family.” ¢ 

“ Aud what did young Travers say to you this 
morning to make you so angry ?” 

“O, nothing. I don’t want to think any more 
about it; don’t ask me, please, mother.” 

Mrs. Stevens unclasped the caressing arms 
from her neck, and looked into that handsome, 
agitated face with strange earnestness. 

“ T insist on your telling me, Walter ; no mat- 
ter what it was, it will not hurt my feelings.” 

“ Mother, I cannot tell you. I would have told 
you long ago if I had dared, for this is not the 
first time 1 have been insulted so, but I can bear 

“ He said I had no husband, did he not?” 

“ Mother, he did.” 

“ Walter, my boy, tell him he lies! You have 
no need to biush for your mother, your birth was 
free from shame as his own. Never let these 
idle speeches give you one moment’s unhappiness 
again, and the time may come when all these 
sorrowful days will be repaid to us. And now 
dun’t ask me any more questions, for I see your 
curiosity is all aroused, but let us settle our 
minds to every-day affairs, and prepare for your 
going this evening.” 

How giudly the boy would have learned more, 
his motier well understood; but he obeyed her 
implicitiy, trusting to her promise that the time 
would come when she would tell him all, and 
whatever the mystery, there was inexpressible 
comfort iu kuowing that there was no disgrace. 
“No disgrace!” Blessed thought, in spite of his 
inborn pride this one horror bad always crushed 
him. 

Un leaving the cottage, Sir Richard hastened 
down the winding cliff road to the hotel where 
he had left his party, his mind full of strange 
thoughts which he was eager to disclose. A 
beautifui little girl met him on the piazza of the 
Bay-View House, whose small and ill farnished 
rooms were suggestive of anything but comfort, 
and her eager inquiries showed how deeply her 
youthful feelings were interested. 

“Tc is all right, darling; your young sailor 
bears uo malice, and has promised to go with us 
this evening. Run about now and amuse your- 


self ere while 1 go in and see Aunt Maria.” 
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“ Papa and Aunt Maria do not want me, Mr. 
Villiars and Cousin Emily send me away, Mrs. 
Travers says I make her head ache, Albert Tray- 
ers does nothing but tease me when he is pleas- 
ant, and frighten me, he is so wicked, when he is 
cross, and nobody seems to want me near them, 
only Walter—poor Walter! How cruel i. was 
of that bad Albert to say such things this morn- 
ing. I am glad he is not going with us to-night.” 
And then the little lonely child went down among 
the flowers in the old fashioned garden. 

A pale but very lovely lady rose to meet Sir 
Richard as he entered the long, low parlor ; he 
held her hand in his, and led her to a seat. 

“ Maria, something very strange has happened 
since I went out.” 

“ What is it, Richard? I could see it in your 
face as you came down the street.” And by the 
light in her beautiful eyes it was easy to see how 
interested she was in all that he said or did. 

“T have just seena lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen, who so exactly resembles Walter at that 
age, that for a moment I was completely over- 
come; every action, the sound of his voice, even 
that peculiar change of color with every emotion, 
and to crown all, his name is Walier. Maria, I 
don’t know what to think. If I did not know 
Walter so thoroughly, was not so perfectly con- 
vinced of his integrity, sound principles and un- 
tarnished honor, I should certainly imagine all 
sorts of queer things, but it is impossible.” 

“Of course it is impossible. Walter is the 
very soul of honor, and if he had ever formed 
an attachment, would most certainly have made 
the object of it mistress of Homewood. Not 
like poor me, who was always under papa’s 
control.” And she sighed faintly, as if the 
recollection was anything but a happy one. 

“ One thing is certain,” said Sir Richard, “I 
will find out more about that boy, he interests me 
strangely.” 

“‘ He interests Adela too,” said the lady, with 
a smile; “she is never weary of praising him. 
I feel quite anxious to see this counterpart of my 
brother ; he must be very handsome indeed, to 
look as Walter did at seventeen.” 

“We is handsome, exceedingly handsome,” 
said the gentleman, with enthusiasm ; ‘ but here 
is the boat, you shall judge for yourself, now.” 

In five minutes the party were at the beach, 
where Walter Stevens with his assistant, Robert, 
an old, experienced sailor, was waiting to re- 
ceive them on board the Seabird, the swiftest, 
safest and best sail boat within a hundred miles. 

Mr. Villiars and “ Cousin Emily,” the latter 
@niece ot Sir Richard’s late wife, went first, Sir 
Richard himself aided the steps of his lady love, 
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and could not feel grateful enough to Walter for 
the agitation he caused her, it was such an ad- 
mirable excuse for affectionate attentions. Lit- 
tle Adela came last, and with a strange thrill of 
delight the young sailor aided her steps, she was 
so fair and gentle, so different from the village 
irls. 

ain out upon the bay, and Mrs. Osborn and 
Sir Richard had every opportunity to criticise 
Walter, and speculate upon the strange likeness 
he bore to one they both loved, a likeness so 
strong that even the sister dare hardly say it was 
a coincidence. 

“ You know we never were separated but that 
one year, when I was at school in Paris,” she said, 
“and then he never failed to write every week, 
telling me all his troubles, and in fact all through 
life I have known his every thought.” But not 
even to a beloved sister was Walter Travers’s 
heart fully opened. 

The sail was delightful ; numerous other boats 
were out enjoying the moonlight, some with 
sweet music sounding over the water, some with 
parties of gay singers. It was the hour for sen- 
timent, and more than one anxious lover im- 
proved the opportunity, trusting to the charm of 
the moonlight to aid in giving him a favorable 
response. 

Walter told Adela stories of the sea, with 
which he had been familiar all his life, wonderful, 
stirring tales which made her hold her breath, 
and grasp his arm with fear. Very softly he 
took the little waxen fingers in his own, the 
childish clasp so trusting, causing his cheek to 
burn and his heart to throb. No one ever knew 
the thoughts that came to Walter on that never- 
to-be-forgotten night; sitting in the moonlight 
with that trembling little hand in his, he could 
not have spoken them himself, but they were as- 
piring, ambitious hopes, and they madea man of 
him from that hour. 

“ Master Walter, that fellow seems determined 
to run us down,” cried old Robert, suddenly. 
“TIT have been watching him, and he is up to 
mischief.” 

The warning came too late, the strange boat, 
evidently with a design, bore down upon them, 
striking near the stern, and instantly passing over 
them. Cousin Emily’s shrieks had attracted 
the notice of several boats, and help was near, 
but not until all hands had been for several 
minutes in the water, and little Adela danger- 
ously exhausted. At the moment of striking 
Walter had caught her in his arms, and death 
alone would have loosened that clasp, but the 
sudden immersion, the ccld and the fright, were 
too much for the delicate child, and she lay in 
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Walter’s arms in a swoon so like death that the 
faint beating of her heart could scarcely convince 
him that she still lived. 

To the astonishment of all but Walter, the 
heavy boat which had occasioned the catastro- 
phe was manned by one sailor only, and his pas- 
senger was Albert Travers. The young man’s 
apologies were apparently so earnest, his alarm 
so unfeigned, and his indignation at the sailor’s 
stupidity so dangerous to that individual’s life 
and limbs, that Sir Richard felt obliged at least 
in words to acquit him of blame, but when he 
would take the child he sternly bade him “sit 
still, and not endanger them a second time.” 

This accident put .a stop to all boating for 
Walter and Adela, as the child continued il for 
many weeks, and had to be removed from the 
noise of the hotel, to Mrs. Stevens’s quiet cot- 
tage, whither her father, Mrs. Osborn and Miss 
Emily also went. This latter lady was striving 
hard to win the heir of “all the Travers prop- 
erty ;” “ for you must see,” she wrote to a married 
sister, “how much greater catch he is than Vil- 
liars, who only comes in for his father’s estates, 
while Albert will inherit all his rich Uncle Wal- 
ter’s fortune, which is a princely income of itself. 
I would not think of him at all if it were not for 
that, but you know Walter Travers will never 
marry now. By the way, I wish Harry would 
find out exactly what the yearly rental of the 
Homewood property is, I want to be quite cer- 
tain about everything.” 

Miss Emily so occupied young Travers’s time 
that Walter had many precious hours of Adela’s 
sweet companionship, sitting by her sofa and tell- 
ing her sea stories when she was ill, carrying her 
to the garden when the sun shone, and collecting 
wonderful treasures of curious shells and stones, 
and daily learning to love the little creature more 
fervently. 

Miss Emily and Albert Travers left the bay 
“engaged.” Sir Richard and Mrs. Osborn also 
had renewed a youthful engagement once broken 
by a stern father’s command, and Walter in his 
own mind had resolved that Adela should one 
day be his. 

On bidding farewell to the kind inmates of the 
cottage, the child kissed Mrs. Stevens earnestly, 
then throwing herself into Walter’s arms cried 
bitterly. 

“ God bless you, my boy! I shall never for- 
get that I owe her life to your presence of mind. 
If I can ever do anything for you only let me 
know it.” 

Mrs. Osborn pressed the young man’s hand; 
she too had a most unaccountable regard for him. 
“If money or influence can at any time aid 
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you, let me know, I have both. You too may 
need a friend, dear madam, I know from expe- 
rience how lonely a widow is at times.” 

Mrs. Stevens blushed painfully. ‘I am not a 
widow.’ Then as the color faded from her 
cheek, leaving her deathly white, she added, “I 
have not seen my husband for many y.ars, yet I 
know that he is alive.” 

“ My last hope is dead,” said Mrs. Osborn, 
when she and Sir Richard were next alove. “I 


had some lingering idea that he might be W.ulter’s 
son in spite of all I know to the contrary, but to 
hear her speak of her husband has completely 
dispelled the illusion. I would that he had such 
a boy, if only to prevent that wretched Albert 
from being master of Homewood.” 


“I can truly congratulate you this time, my 
dear sister; your improved looks alone would 
tell me that you are happy.” And the earnest 
tone brought tears to her bright eyes. 

_ Walter Travers had just returned from a long 
sojourn in foreign lands—he came to spend 
Christmas in England—his only sister had been 
the wife of Sir Richard Hamilton just one 
month. To his partial eyes she had never looked 
so beautiful as he now saw her, splendidly 
dressed in velvet and lace, and glittering with 
diamonds, the light of love dancing in her cyes, 
blooming cheeks and smiling lips. 

“ Truly, darling, some good fairy must have 
renewed your youth; common mortals do not 
have the gift of unfading beauty.” 

“Dear Walter, think how my youth was 
clouded, what a wretched existence I dragged 
out as Mr. Osborn’s wife, and do not grudge me 
my happiness.” 

“Not if it were threefold whatitis! You and 
Richard are now rewarded for the cruel sufferings 
of other days, though some suffer and are never 
rewarded,” he added, with a bitter tone. 

“ How unfortunate that I should be obliged to 
go out to-night, when I have so much to say to 
you, but we must not disappoint Lady L——. 
One thing though I must tell you before I go— 
we had quite an adventure down at C Bay 
last summer, where Sir Richard was advised to 
take Adela. We found a boy living there with 
his mother who so remarkably resembled you 
that I was quite overcome on first beholding him. 
The likeness was quite startling; Richard and 
brother William both saw it as plainly as I did, 
and Albert took a dreadful dislike to the poor 
fellow in consequence.” 

“* Maria, how absurd,” said Mr. Travers, turn- 
ing his face from his sister’s inspection, and tak- 
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ing up a book. “I hope he was a tolerably 
good-looking fellow, however.” 

“Now don’t laugh about it. I really felt in- 
terested in the lad, who is about sixteen, remark- 
ably handsome, and what seems more strange, 
bears your name. His mother’s pame is 
Stevens. But I see you don’t feel interested in 
my favorite, and as the carriage has come, I 
must leave you for an hour or two.” 

Bending forward as she spoke, Lady Hamil- 
ton saw that her brother’s face was ashy pale, 
while the book on which he seemed so intent was 
held upside down. Inexpressibly shocked, she 
hastened from the room in silence, all her pre- 
vious suspicions aroused and strengthened by 
this little incident. 

“T will fathom this mystery to the bottom,” 
was her resolve, as she drove home from the ball. 
“ Walter cannot resist my entreaties, and it may 
make us all happier to clear up this dark secret.” 

But again disappointment awaited her. Mr. 
Travers had left the house soon after her lady- 
ship, bidding the servants inform his sister that 
she should hear from him shortly, and with this 
unsatisfactory message she was forced to be 
content. 

Sir Richard insisted that she should wait pa- 
tiently for the event, on pain of being a prisoner 
for the rest of the season. “Anxiety of mind 
and fatigue of body would soon show their work,” 
so the subject was at once banished, so far as he 
was concerned; but many and anxious prayers 
did that loving sister offer up for the success of 
the search she felt her brother was now making. 

And now let us follow Walter Travers to 
C—— Bay, whither he had so soon started on 
learning of the discovery made by Lady Hamil- 
ton. He had made every inquiry of the inn- 
keeper, and could only learn that Mrs. Stevens 
and her son had left their home some months 
before. 

** So this is all you can tell me, and I am once 
more to see all my hopes disappointed?” And 
he paced the narrow inn parlor with angry im- 
patience, the weary look on his handsome face 
frightfully increased by two days of travel and 
anxiety. 

“ Yes, sir, all I know about the widow and her 
boy ; but it may he that Doctor Browne can give 
you more information. He was the only person 
in the neighborhood that ever visited them, and 
his housekeeper, Dame Patten, was with the 
poor lone creature when her child was born. 
She seemed to feel herself above us common 
folks, so we let her enjoy her pleasure, and very 
few of the women round here ever went to the 
cliff cottage. They do say she had money come 
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regular, and never touched it, and it must have 
gathered to quite a round sum in all these years, 
but this was gossip’s guesswork, for she was 
mighty close about her own affairs, and our good 
doctor too knows how to keep a friend’s secret.” 

Walter left the hotel where he had been so un- 
successful, and with a shudder at its look of 
desolation, now when deserted by the gay sum- 
mer visitors, and a longing look at the still more 
bleak and desolate cottage on the cliff, proceeded 
to the doctor’s residence. A very cosy and com- 
fortable home even on the sea coast in winter, 
had Doctor Browne secured for himself, a pretty, 
old fashioned cottage, with peaked gables and 
latticed chamber windows, standing in the midst 
of evergreens and half enclosed by a tall yew 
hedge. Walter Travers had a presentiment that 
nothing but good news awaited him in that 
inviting place. 

“The doctor was in,” Dame Patten said, and 
showed the stranger to what was honored by the 
name of study, where the owner sat in dressing- 
gown and slippers, awaiting his good house- 
keeper’s call to dinher. Travers stated his 
business, to make a few inquiries about Mrs. 
Stevens, and her present place of residence. 

“ Was he a friend of that lady’s?’”’ The doc- 


tor had an eye like an eagle and his companion 
knew it was trying to read his very soul, but he 
could meet even that piercing gaze. 

“A very dear friend indeed,” he answered, 


“the nearest and dearest she could have on 
earth.” 

“T judged as much by the likeness your son 
bears to you,” the doctor said, “but my very in- 
teresting patient has led a solitary life for many 
years. Ido not like to accuse a stranger of 
wrong, but there have been times of sickness’ and 
sorrow when that poor creature stood in need of 
a friend if ever woman did.” 

“T know it; I know all of which you would 
accuse me but I am blameless; for twelve long 
years I have searched for her unceasingly, and 
now when [ thought she was indeed found, I 
am again doomed to disappointment.” 

“ Perhaps not, perhaps not,” said the doctor, 
whose kind heart was warming towards his 
strange visitor; ‘but here comes the dame to say 
dinner is waiting—we can talk this over at table 
—you look as if you needed some one to pre- 
scribe for you, and I order a good dinner as a 
commencement. We live very plainly down 
here, but my housekeeper is a treasure, roasts 
fowl to a turn, and makes a pudding you can 
depend on.” And he led the way to a comfort- 
able dining-room, where a dinner-table was laid 
with abundance of good things for a much 
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larger party. “I lead such a lonely life down 
here that guests are not to be slighted,” said the 
hospitable little host, when he had done justice 
to the dame’s good cookery ; “ and we lay violent 
hands on those who happen in about at the din- 
ner hour, which with us country physicians is all 
hours. Now try that wine, I take brandy my- 
self when I take anything—‘a little and good’ 
is my motto in the drinking way—and I will tell 
you all [know about your friend. It is seven- 
teen years since she came here and hired the cliff 
cottage—her son was born before she had been 
here a week—and from that time she seemed to 
look on Dame Patten and me as her best friends. 
There were many cruel things said about her in 
the village, but people soon got tired of talking, 
and so as years passed on, she was allowed to 
live here unmolested. Twice a year she went 
to C and drew money from one bank and 
placed it in the other; where this came from she 
never fold me, and I never asked ; but I believed 
her when she said she was married, and I re- 
spected her sorrows and her silence. After 
living here five years she bought the cottage, and 
did considerable in the way of beautifying it, 
but always lived very plainly, deveting her time 
to the education of her boy, a task I assisted her 
in as he grew older. Last summer some fine 
city folks came down here, and one little girl met 
with an accident that nearly cost her her life, and 
nothing would do but they must go to the cot- 
tage, where they completely turned the boy’s 
head. He never looked the same afterwards, and 
his mother decided on taking him abroad for the 
winter. The fact was, the boy pined for a differ- 
ent kind of life, and though it almost broke my 
old heart to part with him, I advised her to go 
by all means. She wrote me on her arrival at 
Rome, where she means to let the boy study, and 
that was the last I have heard of my interesting 
patient, in whom I take a father’s interest. Now, 
sir, I have answered all your questions, and as I 
have not the same scruples with you that pre- 
vented my intruding on her silence, I must beg 
to say that I have a deep curiosity to know 
more of this mystery of seventeen years. And 
first, are you the husband of that poor, broken- 
hearted young creature ?” 

Walter Travers roused himself from the 
reverie he ‘. fallen into, to reply : 

“Your Kindness to both of us merits the 
fullest confidence in return, dear doctor, and I 
assure you positively that I am her husband. 
We were married when quite children, and after 
afew happy months were sepurated by some 
most artfully-contrived plans, so deeply and 
skilfully laid as to baffle all my efforts at unray- 
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elling them. Of course I had my suspicions 
about the authorof my misery, but I could prove 


‘nothing, and only within these three days have I 


been on a certain track. Numberless vain jour- 
neys have I taken, only to find each disappoint- 
ment more bitter than the last, and even now I 
hardly indulge hope.” 

“ Your wife dreads a discovery, I know, and 
doubtless she has her own reasons for it. That 
may be the occasion of her assuming the name 
of Stevens.” 

“Tt was her father’s name. I became ac- 
quainted with her soon after his death. She was 
very beautiful, and from feeling an interest in 
her grief, I learned to love her better than my 
life. I was only a schoolboy myself, spending 
my vacation at the country house of a friend, but 
a few short weeks made a great change in my 
whole life. Mary and I met, accidentally at first, 
afterwards by appointment; we were wretched 
when apart, and I induced her at last to consent 
to a private marriage. She had no one to ask— 
my father’s consent it was worse than useless to 
seek—we did not think or speak of the future, 
only the present happiness was in our minds. 
One night I left Mary at her own door, and 
turned away with a presentiment of coming evil. 
Just beyond I saw a man turn hastily round the 
corner of the street—all the village had long been 
asleep—I could not be certain in the moonlight, 
but I felt assured that it was my father! Next 
morning a messenger called me home, who never 
for an instant allowed me to leave his presence. 
I was totally dependent upon my father’s will, 
and I dared not rebel; my brother William 
would only too gladly have stepped into my 
place, and I could not doom my loving little wife 
to such poverty as must be our fate. On reach- 
ing London, I found that a situation abroad had 
been secured for me, and three days after I was 
sent away like a convict, never for one instant 
released from the strictest surveillance. Then I 
knew that my stern, cold-hearted father had 
learned our secret, and I trembled at the fate that 
might be in store for the poor girl who had so 
loved and trusted. I never saw either of them 
again. My father was abroad himself when I 
returned to England, and I learned that Mary 
had disappeared from her native village the day 
after I left. The cruelest scandal had’ been cir- 
culated about her, but happily she kifew nothing 
of that. From that time I have unceasingly 
sought her at home and abroad, and never until 
now with any certainty of success. Of course I 
shall now go instantly to Rome, there being no 
longer any danger in avowing that she is my 
wife. As I would not consent to marry a wo- 


man he selected, my father would never see me. 
I believe his remorse would not allow him to 
contemplate the wreck he had made ; but he left 
me the bulk of his fortune, a most useless pos- 
session to me, if I am doomed not to find my 
wife.” 

“Your story is a most romantic one, Mr. 
Travers,” said the doctor, “and I trust it will 
end happily, as all romances ought to do. I 
have not the slightest doubt that it is your wife 
and son in whom I have been so interested, and 
Isece no reason why you should not find them 
now. I almost envy you the happiness in store 
for you, a most amiable and lovely wife, and a 
boy of whom any father might be proud; there 
are not such prospects for an old bachelor like 
me.” 

Travers smiled sadly. “Think of the weary 
years I have been looking for them,” he said. 
“Who can give us back all those years which 
might have been spent so happily ?” 


“O, mother what a delightful city this is! I 
am overpowered, surfeited and weary of very 
loveliness ; it is like some bright dream to be 
here,” And the excited youth flung himself on 
the floor, and laid his head in her lap, in the old, 
boyish fashion. 

* Walter, would it disappoint you too much, 
dear, if we were to leave here quite soon, say 
to-morrow, or next day?” And Mrs. Stevens 
hesitated as if she feared the effect of her words. 

The lad stood up quite calm, but pale, his 
excitement all gone. 

“Ts it absolutely necessary, mother? But 
there, I need not ask, I see that in your face. 
Of course I am ready to go, to do anything you 
wish, dear mother, anything to make you happy. 
It has been a great joy to me to come here, and I 
have seen enough to dream on for the rest of my 
life.” 

“ We will come back again, dear, some time ; 
but now I must go away for the same reason we 
came here. Colonel Travers with his wife and 
son arrived here to-day; I passed them in the 
hall, but my veil was down and they did not 
recognize me. Sir Richard Hamilton and his 
wife will be here this evening.” 

“ And if it is their presence you would avoid, 
we will leave this very night, dear mother.” 

“TI know this is hard on you, my darling, but 
you shall no longer make sacrifices without a 
reason; you shall understand all this mystery 
ere long.” 

A few hours afterwards, as the mother and son 
passed through the low, dark entrance hall, they 
encountered a party of new arrivals, and one of 


the gentlemen inadvertently struck a package of 
books from Mrs. Stevens’s hand. He instantly 
picked it up, presented it with a low bow and 
murmured apology, took one glance at the black 
and closely-veiled figure, and passed on. 

Walter ran back for a forgotten shawl, and en- 
countered Adela Hamilton in the old gallery. 
The pleasure was mutual, but there was little 
time for words. She gave him a bouquet her 
father had just bought for her, and he repaid it 
with a small sketch-book full of choice water- 
color drawings. 

“You must rest to-night, dear Walter, the 
morning will be soon emugh to commence your 
search. It will probably be a long and difficult 
one” And Lady Maria made up a pile of 
shawls and cloaks, and compelled the weary 
brother to rest in spite of himself. For many 
days she had been anxious about his health. 

“See my present, papa,” said Adela, entering 
the room with her book. She had waited to look 
at each drawing separately. 

“Why, who gave my little girl this * 
present indeed.” 

“ Walter Stevens gave it to me, papa. I met 
him in the hall just now when we came in.” 

Her words made every one in the room spring 
to their feet and exclaim aloud with delight. 

“O, papa, he is gone!” said Adela, and burst 
into tears. ‘He was just going home to Eng- 
land, he said; his mother was waiting for him in 
the carriage. I am so sorry I did not know it 
was Mrs. Stevens when we met her in the hall. It 
was she who dropped the parcel, Uncle Walter.” 

When Colonel Travers and lady came in during 
the eveniog,they found their brother under the care 
of two physicians, and Lady Maria receiving 
their instructions. They pronounced his illness 
brain fever, brought on by an over-excitement. 

Colonel Travers sneered. ‘ That’s all those 
cursed doctors know! Excitement indeed! why, 
Walter never knew what it was to get excited in 
his life! Don’t be alarmed about him, such 
steady-going old bachelors are not going to die 
of brain fever, or any other fever.” 


Itisa 


“Now, Walter, since we have once more set- 
tled down quietly, I will fulfil my promise, and 
tell you something of my early history. This 
has been such a busy month with us, that I never 
felt that I could spare the time before.” 

“You know I shall be glad to hear that long- 
promised story, mother, but before you begin I 
wish you would tell me what has changed you so 
lately—you are so cheerful, and look so much 
better without those mournful black dresses. You 
can’t think how that beautiful lilac gown becomes 
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you, and your hair is so glossy and brown, it 
was a shame to wear those old caps so long.” 

Mrs. Stevens laughed—a clear, merry laugh it 
was, telling of a heart at ease. ‘“ You will per- 
suade me that I am quite a beauty next, you flat- 
tering boy.” 

“I always thought you very pretty, dear 
mother, even when you looked saddest, but now 
you only need this, to make you perfectly beau- 
tiful.” And he twined some myrtle sprays in 
her hair with an artist’s eye and hand. 

“You remember that engraving of the Ma- 
donna I liked so well in Mr. N—’s collection last 
year—well, you look just like it as you sit in that 
light. I wish you would let me paint a miniature 
of you just as you are now.” 

“For shame, child, you should not talk such 
nonsense.” Mrs, Stevens tried to look grave, 
still there might have been detected much satis- 
faction in her face. No one knew but herself 
how anxious she was to look her best. For the 
first time in her life she had studied to set off her 
good looks to the greatest advantage. 

“ Walter, I have areason to-day for wishing to 
look well, but we will not talk of that yet. You 
know I told you this was my birthplace, and I 
lived here until Iwas nearly sixteen years of 
age. My dear father died late in August of that 
summer, and left me with this house and garden, 
and a small sum of money which he had saved, 
but no friends nearer than our village acquain- 
tances. I was almost broken hearted at his death, 
and not all the persuasions of an old woman I 


to take an interest in the house, my work or 
garden. Two-thirds of my time I spent a: the 
graveyard, and there your father found me one 
day, drenched with rain, cold and exhausted, and 
his sympathy, and the earnest manner in which 
he remonstrated with me on my folly, and the 
wickedness of saying ‘I wished to die,’ first 
roused me from the indulgence of such sinful 
and excessive grief. He was young and hand- 
some, very different from the village lads in ap- 
pearance and manner, and his kind and respect- 
ful behaviour gave me reason to trust him. He 
was down here spending the shooting season 
with the young Braybrooks, and a large party 
gathered before September was over, Sir Richard 
Hamilton among them. Bat he never saw me, 
though I saw him more than once. 

“ Well, dear, after your father and I learned to 
love each other so well that we knew we could not 
be happy apart, he urged that we should get mar- 
ried privately. He was under his father’s control, 
and he knew the old gentleman would never con- 


sent to it, as he had other plans for him; and 


hired to come and live with me could induce me . 
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he pleaded so earnestly and painted the picture 
so bright, that I at last consented, but I knew at 
the time that it was wrong. The minister’s 
blessing sounded like a curse—and the bitter 
troubles that came upon us afterwards, I have 
always looked upon as a punishment for the little 
respect I showed my dear dead father’s memory. 
' “T will pass over the next few months, my dear 
boy. They were a strange mingling of joy and 
sorrow. My husband spent most of the winter 
down here at Braybrook, and people said he 
would one day marry the young lady of the 
castle, and that divirted attention from his visits 
tome. I used often to wonder how i: would all 
end—but my hopes of a happy future were ended 
with a frightful suddenness. Walter left me at 
the door one night after we had taken a walk, 
promising to come the next morning and bring 
me some new books which he had sent for. I 
had scarcely entered, when a light tap at the door 
made me turn to open-it, expecting that he had 
come back again, when to my astonishment and 
terror, a tall, stern-looking old gentleman entered, 
whom I at once knew to be his father. Of the 
interview that followed, I do not like to think, 
much less to speak ; suffice it that he crushed me 
with his fierce denunciations, terrified me with 


threats of his vengeance on Walter, and finally 
made me swear an awful oath, by which I bound 
myself to follow his orders implicitly ; it was the 
sole condition on which he would promise to 


pardon his son’s transgression. I was to leave 
home instantly, leaving no clue by which I might 
be found, never in any manner to seck or com- 
municate with your father, whom he insisted was 
not my husband (a marriage under age without 
the parent’s permission not being legal), and if I 
did this faithfully he promised to provide well for 
my child, paying me half-yearly a handsome sum 
to live upon. If in any way I broke my oath, 
he laid the heaviest curses upon us—and through 
all these long years I have religiously obeyed 
him. Now, however, it is different; your father 
has discovered us, is coming here to claim his 
wife and son, and remove forever the necessity for 
all these disguises. I knew last summer that 
Sir Richard was struck by the likeness you bear 
to your father, and Lady Osborn quite uncon- 
sciously told her brother, and so gave him the 
right direction at last.” 

“Then Sir Richard’s wife is my aunt, and Al- 
bert Travers my cousin ?”’ said Walter, when he 
could speak’ at all, the story he had just listened” 
to having filled him with mingled emotions of 
indignation, astonishment and joy. “ What a 
strange, sad life yours has been, dear mother.” 

“Not so sad as it might have been, my dear 
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boy ; you have been the greatest possible comfort 
to me, and if no other consideration had restrained 
me, the fear that your father’s family might find 
some means to take you away, would alone have 
prevented my making myself known. I could 
not tell how years might have changed him, or 
how he might regard the unfortunate marriage of 
his youth.” 

“And how did you learn all this pleasant 
news, dear mother ?” 

“Tn that letter you brought to me from our 
good old friend the doctor. Your father went to 


- see him last winter, and from there followed us to 


Rome. We left there the very day he arrived, 
and his further search was prevented by illness 
many weeks. The doctor and he corresponded, 
and just as soon as I sent my address to the old 

man, he forwarded it, also writing to me to 
say what he had done. And now, Walter, I have 
about finished my confession, and as the whole 
party will be here this evening, we must not 
spend any more time in talking. You will have 
barely time to dress as it is.” 

We will not dwell on the next hour of anxious 
expectation, nor the meeting which took place in 
a silence too full of emotion for words. Such 
scenes are not to be described. 

Sir Richard speedily ended an interview which 
he feared would be injurious to both, by remind- 
ing them that a clergyman was in waiting. Mr. 
Stevens’s wife had been a member of the church 
of Rome, Mary had been educated in her moth- 
er’s faith, and her secret marriage with Walter 
Travers had been performed by a Catholic clergy- 
man. It was now thought best by all parties that 
the ceremony should be again performed, public- 
ly, and by a minister of the Established Church, 
which was no sooner done than they all left for 
“ Homewood,” Walter’s beautiful country-seat. 

This romance in real life created a great sen- 
sation for a time, and nowhere more than in the 
family of Colonel Travers, where the news im- 
mediately followed Albert’s marriage to Miss Em- 
ily Carew. That young lady considered herself 
especially ill-used, having taken her husband 
solely with a view to one day being mistress of 
Homewood, a hope now ended forever. It was 
almost too much to bear, after taking so much 
pains to be “ certain about everything.” 

Scandal whispered of bitter scenes between her 
and her husband even in the first days of their 
married life, and before many months people 
smiled and looked wise when they saw her riding 
about with her old lover Villiars. And then 
came dark stories of Aibert’s devotion to the 
gaming-table, the scenes of wild dissipation in 
which he mingled, the vile character of his chos- 
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en associates—ending in a shameful exposure of 
the wife’s guilt by her jealous maid—a hostile 
meeting, in which Villiars was conqueror, leaving 
his antagonist badly wounded on the field, and 
finally an elopement, even while the surgeons 
were searching for the bullet in Travers’s shat- 
tered arm. 

The disappointment about his uncle’s property, 
which he had always looked on as his own, the 
disgraceful conduct of his wife, and the irritation 
of a long and painful illness, combined to make 
this young man a most dangerous member of 
society, when returning strength once more al- 
lowed him to mingle with his fellow-men. 

His first business was to get a divorce from 
his fulse wife, which was easily accomplished ; 
the next was to look about for some rich heiress 
by whose means he could replenish pty 
purse. This might have been done quite hastily, 
for he was handsome and accomplished, and 
well trained in the art of winning hearts. But 
his plans were completely changed by making a 
visit to his Aunt Hamilton, where he had an op- 
portunity of seeing how perfectly amiable and 
lovely Sir Richard’s Adela was growing. The 
sole idol of her father and stepmother, possessed 
of a mind and person equally faultless, heiress to 
a splendid estate and large* income, in fact, a 
match for any man in England, titled or not. 
There was only one drawback to his satisfaction, 
and that was the knowledge that his cousin Wal- 
ter had an almost equal share of the affection 
Sir Richard and his lady bestowed on their own 
child; and Walter was younger, richer and 
handsomer than himself—of course he would 
win this lovely child for his bride. And Albert 
ground his #eth with rage, and stamped on the 
wild flowers, as he walked under the oaks in Ham- 
ilton Park, cursing this new-found cousin, who 
had already destroyed so many ambitious hopes. 

But Albert was not a man to withdraw from 
any ambitious undertaking which promised to 
benefit himself, and he drew an outline of a plot 
that might in time be successfully worked out. 

“No great harm can come while Adela is still 
at her studies, and Uncle Walter keeps his para- 

gon so well under his tutor’s eye, and when it is 
time to claim my little wife, it will be hard in- 
deed if I can find no one to aid me in this mat- 
ter. There is Snelling for instance, old C—’s 
partner, a hopeful scamp enough, if folks only 
knew it—I have him always at command, and 
he dare not disobey me. Theré is nothing like 
getting people well into your power, you never 
can tell how soon they may be useful. Old C—’s 
namegis good enough to cover his partner’s wild 
deeds, and Snelling himself has such a sanctified 
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air no one would judge him to be the knave he is. 
Aunt Maria was saying to-day that Walter did 
not look strong, now it would not surprise me at 
all if he should fall into a consumption that no 
one cancure. Such perfection as his does not suit 

this world, and Homewood and that little beauty, 

Adela, may still be mine.” 

The further progress of his diabolicalp plot 
would be the work of time, but he made sure of his 
companion in iniquity, over whose head he con- 
tinually held the terrors of the law. 

“Stand by me,” he said to Snelling, “and 
you have nothing to fear. Betray me, and there 
is not a corner of the earth dark and desolate 
enough to hide you from my wrath !” 

He merely told him that he was going abroad 
for a year or two, and on his return there would 
probably be work to do, but was careful that the 
fellow should not learn more than would be safe. 
He made more determined efforts to win a better 
opinion from Sir Richard than that sturdy old 
Englishman had hitherto been willing to accord 
him, but it required all his art to hide the evil 
feelings that ros¢ when Walter and he met. The 
family felt so interested in him as their dearest 
brother’s son, the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing his childhood were so distressing, and at the 
same time so interesting ; Adela’s regard was al- 
ways noticed with complacency and commented 
on in her absence with evident pleasure by the pa- 
rents ; and all these things filled Albert’s mind 
with tortures of “envy, malice, and ail unchari- 
tableness.” Walter was quite at home in his 
aunt’s splendid parlors,’ and even Albert had to 
acknowledge that they were not proud of him 
without reason. A more accomplished or at- 
tractive young man it would have been very hard 
to find ; for if the ladies extolled him as a part- 
ner in the ball-room, the gentlemen were equally 
ready to admire his prowess in the field, or his 
skill in riding, in which he had few rivals. 

Walter Travers was proud of his son as any 
father might have been, and very carefully guard- 
ed him from the errors likely to beset a youth in 
his situation. The most perfect love and confi- 
dence existed between them, and in this great 
blessing the father found more than a reward for 
the sorrows of earlier years. He asked for no 
greater happiness than to see his son married to 

his old friend Hamilton’s child—a match he felt 
would give mutual satisfaction to the families. 

“ And do you leave us to-day, Albert ?” said 
Walter, as the young men met in Sir Richard’s 
library one morning. 

“ Yes, and I presume you will all be broken- 


hearted,” was the sarcastic answer. 
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*O, I dare say we shall find consolation,” an- 
swered Walter, with a merry laugh. ‘“ But you 
mean to return some time or other, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, I shall be at home soon enough—soon 
enough to spoil all your plans, my fine fellow,” 
he added, to himself, as Adela entered. 

“My music-teacher has come, and we are all 
waiting for you, Walter. Mama says, ‘make 
has Now I wonder who you have been mak- 
ing that wreath for—and where did the wild flow- 
ers come from? OO, I have found out what you 
went to ride so early for 

“ Now stand still just one moment, while I put 
iton. There, nothing could suit that blue dress 
better than those little white buds.” 

“Now don’t you want to take another sketch 
of me? You must have a book full of my like- 
nesses by this time.” 

Albert came forward and spoke. “I am going 
away, Adela, have you nothing to give meas a 
remembrance ?” 

“O yes. What will you have, a book or flow- 
er?” And as she spoke, she took a rose from a 
vase beside her. 

“Neither. I want you to give me akiss. You 
know I am your cousin now, and you never 
would kiss me when you was a little girl.” 

“You are not my cousin, and I am not any 
more inclined toyifiss you than I used to be.” 

And the little lady of fifteen drew herself up 
with the stateliness of fifty, and looked the pic- 
ture of insulted dignity. 

“ By heaven, I will have one!” cried Albert, 
as he tried to clasp the slight form in his arms, 
but Walter stepped between them, and Adela 
vanished. 

“‘ How dare you lay your hand on me, sir?” 
cried Albert, white with rage. 

“Why, you must be crazy,” returned his cous- 
in. “You have alarmed that child beyond 
measure, and what do you suppose Sir Richard 
would say if he knew it ?” 

“Go and tell him if you like,” was the inso- 
lent rejoinder, as he left the room. 

Walter went to the music-room. “ Where is 
Adela?” cried his aunt. “TI sent her to call you, 
and now she is missing—her teacher is waiting 
for her.” 

He found her hidden behind the velvet curtains 
of a deep window of the drawing-room ; there 
‘were traces of tears on her cheeks, and she turned 
away her head, but allowed Walter to take a 
seat beside her, and apologize for Albert’s rude- 
ness. “Come and play for me now. I shall 
not have a chance to hear you very often, for I 
am going away to-morrow.” 

She looked up sorrowfully. ‘So soon ?” 


“ Yes; but Ido not need a remembrance, J 
never can forget my little playmate.” 

“And I never can forget you, dear brother 
Walter.” 

“Don’t scold us, Aunt Maria, it is all my 
fault,” cried Walter, as they entered the music- 
room. But there was little to dread from that 
quarter. Lady Hamilton greeted them with a 
well-pleased smile. 

In less than a week Albert was in Paris, and 
Walter had commenced a two years’ tour, part 
of which was to be spent in an artist’s studio 
in Rome. 

Two years soon pass away, and though Mrs. 
Travers thought the time long, she could not 
think of recalling her son while his letters told 
them that he was well and happy. He came at last, 
how looking somewhat pale from close con- 
fine the easel. Albert arrived about the 
same time, and he aroused the most serious fears 
by his comments on his cousin’s appearance, 
advising him seriously to see the family physi- 
cian. 

“ You know, aunt, there has been consumption 
in our family, and there is nothing like preven- 
tion in time, and Dr. C. is so skillful you can 
put all confidence in his opinion.” 

“ How kind of Albert to feel so anxious about 
you, Walter, dear! I did not know that he had 
such a kind heart.” And Mrs. Travers’s con- 
science reproached her for so long disliking one 
who had her darling’s welfare so at heart. 

“Albert is far from being kind or generous,” 
said Sir Richard ; “he always was selfish, and 
the past twe years have not improved him. I 
think him a very dangerous person.” 

“ We will not discuss his good or bad qualities, 
but at present it is very proper to act on hie ad- 
vice, and let Dr. C. pass an opinion on our 
prodigal here, who does not book quite so well as 
I could wish,” said Mr. Travers. “Ill or well, 
he must come with a the birthday party. 
Adela would not enjoy “herself at all if he did 
not; 80, young man, you see you have just one 
week to get well in.” 

“ Why, Uncle Richard, there is nothing in the 
world the matter with me. I am just listening 
to them all, trying to persuade a fellow to be sick 
whether he will or no; don’t be surprised if you 
see me over at the park to-morrow. I cannot 
wait a week to see my dear little cousin.” 

“Come when you like, my boy,” said his 
warm-hearted friend ; “be sure there is always @ 
welcome awaiting you.” 

Dr. C. obeyed Mr. Travers’s summons in- 
stantly, and while he is assuring the anxious 
parents that there is not the slightest cause for 
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alarm, we will listen to a conversation going on 
between his partner, young Dr. Snelling, and 
Albert Travers. 

* You see,” said the latter, “that everything 
works admirably, there is every chance for you 
to work, and if you are only tolerably careful, 
no possibility of detection. I care not how long 
the business is in doing, if it is only safe and 
sure ; and now that I have explained to you the 
whole affair, I see no reason why you cannot 
work it out. You know your reward, and I 
have never deceived you.” 

“And do you suppose that proud Miss Hamil- 
ton will marry you? Why, she looks for a 
coronet, no less!” 

“Never mind, he shall not stand in my way. 
Hamilton Park is worth some trouble to win.” 

“So it is, but Iam afrkid you w in it. 
_ However,I wont discourage you; go and 
Till go with you. Ihave a small scoréof my 
own to settle with that young chap, which Makes 
the job all the easier to do.” 

After renewed cautions to his confederate to 


be circumspect, young Travers left, and Snell 


ing proceeded to fulfil his promise. At the ex- 
piration of a week Walter was decidedly worse, 
but nothing would prevent his attending the birth- 
day ball given by Sir Richard in honor of his 


daughter’s completing her seventeenth year. 
He was astonished at the improvement two years 
had made in Adela, who appeared before him a 


very vision of loveliness. Her face and figure 
were perfect, and the delicate lace dress with 
apple blossoms, were exactly suited to his taste. 
Many were more gorgeously attired, bat none 
looked more beautiful. 

Walter danced but once; there was a strange, 
weary feeling upon him all the time, and even 
Sir Richard had to own that he looked ill, and 
advised him to leave the excitement of the ball- 
room for an hour’s repose on the library sofa, 
whither his aunt accompanied him. 

“This illness of yours is strange, Walter; 
what does Dr. C. think of it ?” 

“O, he says I am quite well, aunt, only a little 
wearied with the journey. I shall be all right in 
a day or two.” 

“ I sincerely hope so,” said the lady; “try to 
recover yourself a little, and then join us in the 
supper-room.” 

Walter watched the last silken flounce disap- 
pear, and then he buried his face in the pillows 
and groaned aloud. “ What terrible disease has 
taken hold Wpon me, I wonder, to make me feel 
thus weak and wretched in so few days? Where 
is all the strength I was once so proud of? My 
nerves unstrung, my head confused and dizzy ! 
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God help me, can it be madness? I dare not 
let them know how strangely I feel, my mother,’ 
Adela. O, my bright anticipations of this meet- 
ing, and how realized !” 

“ Papa wishes to know if you are better, Mr. 
Travers!’ And looking up he saw Adela beside 
him, her beautiful countenance expressing the 
deepest anxiety. 

_ yes, I feel much better; but go 
down, I want to be quite sure that you wish me 
to call you Miss Hamilton. Or shall it be Adela 
and Walter, as in the old times?” And he 
held a little trembling hand and looked earnestly. 
into a sweet, blushing face. Walter had spoken 
so suddenly, that she had no time to recollect all 
the dignified speeches she had intended to make, 
and in fact the power of speech at all was gone. 

“You are not angry with me, Adela, dear 
Adela? It is happiness to meet again, is it 
not ?” 

“Yes.” The whisper was so low he had to 
bend down to hear it. For one instant he held 
her to his heart, then in pity let her go, she trem- 
so violently. Still holding her hand he 
w it under his arm, and led her down to the 
crowded rooms below, where they joined the 
party in the supperroom. Highly-wrought 
feeling for a time banished the deathlike languor 
he dreaded, and Sir Rich gratulated him 
on his improved looks. Walfér asked his per- 
mission to address his daughter, which was readi- 
ly granted. 

“ You are worthy of her, and that is more than 
I would like to say to any one else. I will own 
that if you can win her, it will make us happy. 
We can trust our treasure to your care.” 

The party went off joyously, but before morn- 
ing, gaiety was turned into anxiety, and mes- 
sengers had been sent for Walter’s physician; 
repeated and deathlike faintings having greatly 
alarmed the whole family. Dr. C. could not 
come, but Snelling answered the call, and as a 
matter of course, Walter did not improve. Noth- 
ing could exceed the physician’s attention, but 
his patient daily grew weaker and worse. Old 
Dr. Brown was summoned at last, and then 
Snelling had to work most cautiously, fora keen 
pair of eyes were upon him. There was no 
chance to retreat, for Albert was ever near, and 
there were a thousand dangers in advancing. 
An unknown danger, too, beset them, for Albert’s 
every action was watched by one whose ven- 
geance was sleepless, one who more than sus- 
pected the vile plan he was working out, and 
whose determination to thwart him was as im- 
movable as her hatred was undying. 

Dr. Brown advised Walter’s going abroad as 
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soon as he could bear the journey, but there were 


‘many reasons for his wishing to remain at home. 


Since his engagement to Adela, life had become 
doubly precious, and he preferred Snelling to all 
others, from the continual encouragement that 
arch-schemer gave him that he would soon be 
well. 

ce when the spring has come and England 
is so nt to live in, I cannot make up my 
mind to go abroad. If I must die, let me at 
least die where I can see all I love around me.” 

He looked fondly at his young betrothed who 
was never far distant. She came and placed a 
vase of early blossoms on the table at his side, 
drew back the heavy curtains that the sun and 
air might enter freely, and stood watching from 
the open window. 

“You look pale this morning, Adela; you 
feel too anxious about me, dear. I shall have to 
return home.” 

“No, we cannot let you go home until you 
get well; but I have had a letter this morning 


that fills me with alarm, because Iam forbiddem, 


to tell any one about it. There is somethi 
dreadfully mysterious in it, and I am not sure 
but it is a deception, as the writer asks for an 
interview alone, and pretends to be able to tell 
what is causing your illness.” 

“Ts your co ndent male or female—and 
how are you to appoint an interview ?” 

“O, it is evidently a lady’s hand, though dis- 
guised ; and I am to legve an answer under the 
right hand pillar of the park gate. What do 
you think of it, Walter?” 

“Twill tell you what to do, love. Don’t al- 
low it to agitate you in the least, it is probably 
of no consequence at all ; but you can answer it, 
and tell your unknown correspondent to come to 
the window here at this time to-morrow, where 
she can see us alone, and can enter and depart 
unknown to the rest of the household. If she 
knows anything to benefit me, she can have no 
possible objection to letting me know it.” 

Miss Hamilton acted on this advice, and with 


* the utmost impatience awaited the issue of this 


Strange adventure. Precisely at the appointed 
hour next morning, a woman well disguised in a 
long cloak, with a large bonnet and thick veil, 
came through the shrubbery, and as Adela un- 
closed the long window which opened to the 
ground, she quietly stepped in and seated herself 
near Walter’s sofa. 

It was Sir Richard’s hour for taking his morn- 
ing ride, and his lady’s daily visit to her charity 
school, so that there was little danger of inter- 
ruption ; yet Miss Hamilton urged her to tell the 
object of her visit. 


“T am hungry,” she replied, in a strange, hol- 
low tone. “I am too hungry to talk.” 

A tray of delicate refreshments stood on a 
table near, and Adela hastened to pour out some 
wine, and offer her a bountiful supply of toast 
and cake and sandwiches. She drank the wine, 
and ate the bread and meat greedily, but she 
never raised her veil, and motioned the young 
girl back when she would have offered more. 

“ Walter Travers, I have come to warn you of 
the plot now working against your life,” she 
said, in the same mournful voice. ‘ God knows 
J have done few good actions in my life, and if I 
may be the means of making you two happy, it 
will be one pleasant thought at least. And now 
I bid you beware of your cousin Albert Travers, 
and of his accomplice Snelling, who are taking 
your Every particle of medicine you take, 
and me of your food and drink, contain 
more @r less poison. I know this to be true, and 
as you value your life beware of them. It may 
be that when they find their plans discovered, 
some more violent means will be resorted to, but 


I have warned you. Snelling is capable of any- 


thing when the other threatens him—so again I 
say beware !” 

She got up, drew her cloak closer about her, 
and her veil more tightly over her face, and would 
have left the room, gut that Adela caught her 
hand. 

“Can we do anything for you in return for * 
what you have done this morning ?”’ she asked. 
“If you go away from here you will be hungry 
again. Stay with us and you shall never want.” 

There was a world of sympathy in that sweet, 
pale face, so full of agitation, the tears falling 
from the most beautiful eyes in the world; even 
the clasp of the soft, warm hand seemed to thrill 
through the strange woman for an instant—no 
longer ; then she flung off those trembling fingers, 
and laughed scornfully. 

“You don’t know me, girl, or you would 
shrink from the contamination of my touch. Let 
me pass.” 

“TI know you,” said Walter, as he rose up 
and laid his hand upon her arm. “I know you, 
and I cannot let you pass until you promise that 
I shall see you again.” 

She shivered under his touch, and cowered 
down as if from a blow. 

“Do not fear,” he said, “your secret is safe 
with me. Take this to keep you from danger 
and want. You have saved my life, and you 
shall never be friendless again.” 

She took the purse he placed in her hand, held 
his poor, wasted fingers for one moment in her 
own, then slowly left the room. 
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“ Walter, can this be true? Can Albert be a 
murderer at heart? Or is this some poor, crazy 
creature who fahcies this horrible story is true ?”’ 

“Tt is true, Adela. I can think of a thousand 
things now that convince me of her sincerity ; 
but for tle sake of the family we must keep this 
secret. Once warned, I fear nothing that Albert 
can do; and health and strength once more 
returned, what a blissful future opens before us! 
The bitterness of death was in the thought of 
leaving you, my own love.” 


“Fly instantly, if you would save yourself! 
I cannot help* you, as I shall be off in an hour. 
The fiend that once bore my name has discovered 
all, and betrayed us. If you can get the three 
thousand belonging to old C., take it by all 
means. He has plenty, and you will t all. 
Only don’t delay, if you would get off » I 
know that the game is up.” 

Such was the warning that Albert sent his ac- 
complice Snelling, and it need scarcely be added 
that the latter wa3 not slow to act upon his ad- 
vice. His sudden flight precluded all necessity 
for Walter to explain the horrible circumstances 
to his family, whom he wished to spare such a 
shock. 

It was many long months ere he recovered 
from the effects of the attack on his life, but 
gradually his strength returned, and he was able 
by degrees to renew his life-long love for out-of- 
door exercises, and enjoy the sports and dangers 
of flood and field. And now commenced the 
delightful preparations for the most important of 
all events, and Mrs. Travers and Lady Hamilton 
held earnest conversations together, and had the 
carriages out at most unseasonable hours, and 
mysterious orders were sent up to town, and 
enormously long bills accompanied the packages 
that came down from town, Adela and Walter 
troubled themselves little about any such matters, 
so that they were allowed to enjoy each other’s 
society unmolested. 

At last Mr. Travers and Sir Richard are seen 
to talk very earnestly together, and then ride off 
in a very sudden and mysterious manner, and 
Adela grows pale and hopes “nothing is the 
matter.” She has been very nervous ever since 
that dreadful day, and Walter asks what she 
fears while he is there to protect her, and thinks 
it a delightful task to re-assure his lovely little 
bride, and the circumstance is forgotten until 
they all meet at dinner, when the gentlemen pos- 
itively refuse to gratify anybody’s curiosity, and 
to turn the conversation, tell them that Beech 
Hill is sold. 

Now Beech Hill lies directly between Hamilton 


Park and Homewood, and is a most superb resi- 
dence, and Walter thinks how much pleasanter 
it would have been to take Adela to a home of 
his own like that, than even to share the splendor 
of Homewood, but he carefully guards all such 
regrets lest his father should feel wounded. And 
now the wedding day rapidly approaches, and 
Colonel Travers and his lady arrive with many 
regrets that Albert cannot be home in time to be 
his cousin’s groomsman, and Walter listens to 


the polite message with apparent calmness, but — 


an inward thrill of horror. 

No bride could have desired or asked for 
a brighter sun than shone on the wedding day, 
and never was a happier bride “veiled and 
crowned” than Adela. 

“Let me see her just for one moment before 
they all come,” pleaded Walter. And his aunt 
could not refuse, although she insisted that it was 
“highly improper, and no one ever heard of 
such a thing.” 

“You are happy, love, are you sure you are 
quite content ?” 

“ Quite content—and you ?” 

“Yes, too happy—far too happy for words.” 

When the ceremony was over, Mr. Travers 
himself assisted his new daughter into the car- 
riage which was to convey the young couple to 
Homewood, placing in her hand a package they 
could scarcely understand the meaning of until 
the carriage drove under the magnificent avenue 
leading to Beech Hill. Overcome by the prince- 
ly generosity of such a gift, they could not find 
words to admire the interior of their new home, 
which lavish expenditure and good taste had 
made as near perfection as possible. 

“ And this is the mystery we were all so anx- 
ious to unravel ?” said Adela. 

“ Yes—and truly a well kept secret. I never 
Ureamed of such a plan to surprise us.” 

“T do not know which to admire most, your 
father’s kindness, or his taste in fitting up rooms, 
Could anything be pleasanter than this?” And 
with almost childish delight she gazed on the 
various adornments of a small apartment fitted 
up expressly for her, a very gem of a room, with 
books and birds and flowers, and best of all, one 
large bay window, commanding the most charm- 
ing prospect. 

“ Almost as beautiful as the scene from Cliff 
Cottage;” Walter said, and he could give it no 
higher praise. 


+ > 


GOODNESS. 


So spake the cherub, and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in’ youthful beauty, added grace 
Invisible; abashed the devil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is.— Mizron. 
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[OBIGINAL.] 
I ENEW WHEN FIRST WE MET. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


I knew when first we met 
I'd love thee very dearly— 

Love thee, gentle friend : 
Love thee, dear, sincerely! 

When first I gazed into 
Those liquid eyes of thine, 

felt strange, strange thrill 

Within this heart of mine. 


And when I heard thy voice, 
It woke within my heart 
A chord that ne’er will cease 

To thrill—thou art 
The beautiful ideal 
I'd pictured in my mind, 
Ne’er hoping on this earth 
Its counterpart to find. 


And now my heart to thee— 
To thee, fair one, I give; 

To thee I dedicate my life, 
For thee alone I live. 

And let us cheer each other, 
Sailing down life's stream, 

Until we wake in pleasure 
From this our earthly dream. 


, 


The Days of the English Riots, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MACDONALD. 


Mary Cuaworts! How the name lingers 
on the memory of all who have read Byron’s real 
or affected lamentations over his ill fated boyish 
attachment to a girl older and probably wiser 
than himself, and which, he says, “threw him 
out alone on a wide, wide sea.” The lady, as is 
well known, married a man of less poetical name 
as well as of fame, than the poet, and rejoiced in 
the name of Musters. They resided at Colwick 
Hall, near Nottingham, England, where the 
lady’s health declined, exhibiting unmistakable 
marks of consumption. 

One night, towards the close of her fatal dis- 
order, she was driven from her house on a cold 
autumn evening, by the alarm of fire. Some 
time elapsed before the poor lady could be car- 
ried to a shelter, and in the meantime she had 
the misery of beholding, from her uncomfortable 
position in the wet shrubbery of the garden, the 
destruction of her home. The exposure was too 
much for her feeble frame. She died soon after- 
ward, the event, doubtless, hastened by the hor- 
rors of that midnight hour in the garden. 

This was in the eventful autumn of 1831, when 
the riots consequent on the rejection of the Re- 


DAYS OF THE ENGLISH RIOTS. 


form Bill, by the House of Lords, took place. 
The family of Robert Stanley, the elder, had 
assembled at the evening meal in the autumn of 
that year. Stanley was himself a manufacturer, 
on no very extended scale, it is true, but with 
sufficient success to support those he loved in 
comfortable circumstances. His house was re- 
puted to be the neatest in all Nottingham. His 
wife, still quite youthful, if one might judge by 
the soft and beautiful brown hair, was a pale, 
gentle-looking woman, on whom the cares of a 
large family had not sat uneasily, yet had been 
sufficient to take away the fine English bloom. 

Robert, the eldest son, who sat beside his 
mother at the table, was an assistant in his fath- 
er’s manufactory, had recently arrived at the age 
of twenty-one, and was, moreover, engaged to a 
very y damsel who, on this occasion, was 
visiting her prospective relations. Susan Hazel- 
dean was a modest little creature, almost nestling 
in her extreme timidity under the arm of Mary 
Stanley, beside whom she sat. Occasionally 
she darted a quickly-withdrawn glance at her 
lover’s father, of whom, with his large, piercing 
black eyes and dignified bearing, she seemed 
quite awed. She had not yet learned what a soft 
and tender heart the strong, stalwart man pos- 
sessed, although she seemed perfectly sensible of 
the perfections of his handsome and manly son. 
As the other children took their seats around the 
ample table, from which the odorous steam of the 
hot tea was diffusing itself through the apart- 
ment, there was not a happier nor a finer-looking 
group in all England than in that apartment. 

It was a room, large and lofty, for the mansion 
itself had once belonged to that portion of the 
aristocracy, the younger members of which had 
disdained to live in the midst of a manufacturing 
town, and had carried their pride and their re- 
duced means to a more genial atmosphere. The 
heavy oaken wainscotting and lofty windows 
gave it an air of old-time grandeur, and Robert 
Stanley’s good taste had supplied it with furniture 
adapted to its style, instead of deforming it with 
modern gewgaws. 

The meal finished, they still lingered at the 
table, the mother with her loving and gentle eyes 
gazing upon the nine human blossoms that were 
hers by right, and mentally adding Susan 
Hazeldean as the tenth. A loud knock at the 
hall door, and a voice was heard inquiring for 
young Robert Stanley, who immediately rose 
and went out. He quickly returned and called 
his father, and both seemed, to the listening ears 
of the group, to be in loud conversation with the 
visitors, for there were evidently two or more. 

“Some trouble with the workmen at the fac- 
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tory, probably,” said Mrs. Stanley, answering 
the wondering looks of this unwonted intrusion 
upon their quiet tea hour. 

Another cause was soon revealed to the terror- 
stricken family. Robert came back, and said, 
with a voice not quite so clear as usual, and a 
face flushed with some undefinable emotion: 

“Mother, I must leave you for atime. These 
men,” they had followed him and now stood in 
the door way, two stout, brawny English police- 
men, “insist on my presence for some disputed 
matter. I trust it will not take long to prove my 
—that is—” The young man hesitated, looked 
at Susan Hazeldean, who grew pale as death, 
and then flew to her side. 

The father still stood without, trying to con- 
quer his own feelings. He entered, after a while, 
and, going straight up to his wife and taking 
both her hands in his, he said, affectionately : 

“My dear, it is of no use to hide anything; 
better teil all at once. Robert is arrested on a 
charge of setting the Colwick Hall on fire.” 

“ Is that all ?” asked Leonard Stanley, a bright 
boy of fourteen. ‘ We all know where Robert 
was that night,” glancing at his intended sister- 
in law. 

A momentary gleam lighted up Susan’s pale 
features, and then disappeared as suddenly. Her 
first thought was the same as Leonard’s—that he 
had been at her father’s house on the evening in 
question ; her second told her she had not seen 
him at all on that evening. 

The men stood looking into the room, appar- 
ently surprised to see so refined a family as this 
one evidently appeared ; and they expressed no 
impatience to be gone, although it was now get- 
ting somewhat dusky. When, at length, the 
poor young man had wound himself up to the 
pitch he was trying to attain, of parting with his 
family, he attempted to speak his farewell in 
calm words. He broke down when he came to 
Susan, and rushed toward the door. The men, 
thinking he was about to elude them, took his 
arm. He threw them violently off at first, but 
recollecting himself, he submitted quietly, and 
accompanied them down the lawn to the gate, 
where stood a carriage. Into this he was desired 
to enter, and was rapidly driven to Nottingham, 
where, after a short examination before a magis- 
trate, he was conveyed to jail. 

The dreaded trial came on. Several persons 
had been tried and fully committed to await the 
execution of their sentence. Robert Stanley 
had, it seemed, been arrested on two counts, one 
for the burning of Colwick Hall, and the other 
for that of Nottingham Castle. On the first 
count he was fully acquitted, there being found 


many people who were ready to prove that he 
was elsewhere. On the second it was not so 
easy. His counsel entreated him to plead guilty, 
observing that the alibi proved yesterday would 
rarely avail the second time. His prosecutors 
even agreed to spare his life, if he would own his 
guilt, and relate all he knew. 

“What!” said the brave youth, to his own 
counsel, as he laid this before him, “ would you 
have me take upon me for life the burden of a 
crime which I never committed, and add to it 
the curse of falsehood also? No, rather bear an 
unjust penalty, than to perjure myself.” 

‘The counsel was silent. He could not but 
sympathize with a sentiment so honorable to his 
client’s heart. 

Meantime the family of Robert Stanley were 
enduring tortures untold. Not a doubt of Rob- 
ert’s innocence troubled them, but these were 
troublous times, and the public justice demanded 
with loud cries a victim to atone for the outrages 
continually planned and executed. Here, then, 
was a man whose social position was far higher 
and his education immeasurably above that of 
the rioters in general. The condemnation of 
such a man would lead them to suppose, at least, 
that no mercy would be shown to others inferior 
in rank and knowledge ; and it might serve as a 
bugbear to prevent future outrage, if a young 
man like Robert Stanley, the son of a master 
manufacturer, and already possessed of ability to 
conduct business on his own responsibility. 

Robert’s sole reply to those who pressed him 
to plead guilty was this: “I am innocent, and 
will take my trial.” 

No alibi could by any stretch of the imagin- 
ation be proved. In vain the friends of the fam- 
ily, the family itself, or even the prisoner, tried to 
recall the evening’s events before the castle was 
fired. Having nothing definite by which to re- 
member, and although it was in the minds of 
them all as a general impression, that they had 
seen him every evening, still that fatal evening 
had left no particular mark upon any of them. 
Nothing, therefore, could be elicited in his favor 
—while the evidence against him was overwhelm- 
ing. Many witnesses were brought forward who 
swore positively to having seen him with the 
lawless crew who committed the deed ; and this 
evidence seemed given in full faith, and with the 
most perfect conviction of its truth. 

The Stanleys, encouraged by the success of 
the first indictment being crushed, were quite 
sanguine in their hopes of the second. They at- 
tended the trial—at least the parents and older 
children did, and they brought along with them 
the object of Robert’s love. 
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Poor Susan !—now blushing, now pale as a 
water-lily, and then tearful—it was a terrible or- 
deal for that fair, young girl, who had garnered 
her life-hopes upon a bark which seemed sudden- 
ly to be sinking away from her. All along she 
had not shared the hopes of the family. She 
had experienced many strange mysteries that 
wore the aspect of presentiments—and she came 
of a superstitious race, and no doubt the family 
weakness was transmitted to the sensitive and 
impressible girl. Nothing that they could say to 
her would raise the slightest color of hope. She 
had already sunk deep in despondency, and they 
were only prevented from sharing it by their 
strong desire to comfort her. In this they were 
rewarded by losing half their anxiety in the gen- 
erous hope of imparting courage to her. 

But Robert’s chances were growing slighter 
already, and the fearful reality was actually be- 
ginning to have its weight in the minds of all. 
Mary Stanley who had hitherto kept up wonder- 
fully, had fainted and been carried from court, 
when some portion of the evidence seemed to 
affect the people against the prisoner. Mrs. 
Stanley grasped the seat with both hands to keep 
from falling, her husband shook and trembled 
like a leaf, and brave young Leonard, to whom 
any fatal result seemed simply impossible, be- 
came affected with the general apprehension. 

It was now that poor Susan Hazeldean’s cour- 
age rose as the depression of the others in- 
creased. She laid her hand upon Mrs. Stanley's 
arm, and besought her not to give way to her 
emotion, for a light had seemed suddenly to 
shine upon the dark way. Mr. Stanley caught 
her words. He shook his head. His own hopes 
were rapidly giving way. It was now nearly 
dark, and the court was already being adjourned 
to the following morning. It was a respite, at 
least, and Susan went home with the family. As 
they sat around the fire, silent and tearful, the 
young girl suddenly arose, and stood before them 
with an air that seemed born of hope itself. 

“Father!” she exclaimed,—she had long ad- 
dressed Robert’s parents as her own—“ Father, 
where is William Stanley ?”’ 

Mr. Stanley scarcely comprehended her ques- 
tion. Her excited manner made him fear for 
her reason, but she repeated the question until he 
answered what had seemed to him unnecessary 
to be asked, now that they were suffering under 
such{present prospect of peril to one they loved. 

“I saw him not long since,” he answered 
listlessly. 

“ Before or after the burning of the casfle ?” 

“TIcannot remember, Susan. Why do you 
ask this question ?” 
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“O, Mr. Stanley—father, do try to tax your 
memory! Believe me, I do not idly ask. Mary, 
—Leonard, when did you sce William Stanley ?” 

Mary’s quick mind had followed Susan's. 

“ Father,” said his daughter, “ listen to Susan. 
She has reason for what she says. Think a mo- 
ment. Recall William’s face to your memory, 
and say whom he resembles.” 

As if new life had been suddenly infused into 
the dead, up rose every member of that stricken 
family. It is strange indeed how a single thought 
that has not yet received expression, may thus 
permeate so many minds at the same moment, 
and produce such wonderful changes in the hearts 
that have been bowed almost in despair. 

To explain this scene we must turn to the 
youth, the bare mention of whom had caused 
such emotions. William Stanley, the son of Mr. 
Stanley’s eldest brother, had been a wild and 
reckless young man, causing great grief to his 
parents, and inspiring the dislike of all who 
knew him. He had long been estranged from 
his kindred, and indeed they had striven to for- 
get him. At intervals he would be seen in the 
vicinity of Nottingham, but even his own relatives 
passed him on those occasions without recogni- 
tion. All that was worthy of remark about him 
was the strong and vivid resemblance which he 
bore to Robert Stanley, the younger. It had 
been a source of great mortification to the latter, 
yet, strange to say, it had’ never occured to him 
now. The grief and surprise had effaced it from 
his memory, and from that of his whole family. 
Susan’s words had first recalled it. 

“ How stupid we have all been!” was young 
Leonard’s characteristic speech. Mr. Stanley’s 
first step after receiving the new impression, was 
to go immediately to Robert’s counsel, who 
caught at his words wirh perfect rapture. When 
the idea was presented at court hundreds em- 
braced it at once, and the witnesses frankly ac- 
knowledged their error. There were many 
sons now who came forward and declared that 
they had seen William Stanley prowling about 
for several days previous to the fires. Still, no 
one had thought of him before. Susan had the 
credit of rescuing her lover from a fate which 
seemed inevitable. William Stanley was never 
brought to justice, but Robert was saved! Nev- 
er were more hearty rejoicings, for all liked the 
frank, generous young man. He was literally 
carried to his home on the shoulders of the pop- 
ulace, and they who had unwittingly placed him 
in such woful peril by a fearful mistake, were 
first to bear witness to his worth and goodness. 


Friendship—often talked of, but seldom seen. 


THE GIPSEY DANSEUSE. 


“IT LS GOOD TO BE ALONE.” 


BY YORK. 


« Ah!” said the guide, as on the bleak hill 
He felt the north wind piercing and chill, 
And terror was numbing his powers and will, 
And his frame was cold as stone, 
“Tt is good to be alone.” 


“ Ah!” said the trapper, as over the river 
His gleaming skates the ice did shiver, 
With none near him to deliver 
From the following wolves with their dismal tone, 
“Tt is good to be alone.” 


* Ah!” said the youth in a foreign land, 
When crushed end smitten by Death’s cold hand, 
He looks in vain for the friendly hand 
Which would have been round him at home, 
“It is good to be alone.” 


said the sad, disconsolate lover, 
When the first neglects made him discover 
That she whom he loved now loved another, 

And his happiness had flown, 
** It is good to be alone.” 


* Ah!” said the husband, when by him lying 
The bride of a twelvemonth lay gasping and dying, 
And moments more precious than kingdoms were 
flying 
With the clock’s monotonous tone, 
** It is good to be alone.”’ 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


THE GIPSEY DANSEUSE. 


BY EDWARD HAWKSLEY. 


In the story we are about to tell you, kind 
reader, we shall not dwell upon the characteris- 
tics of a class whose peculiarities have already 
been made the theme of much ink-spilling ; but 
we have only to refer the reader to the manners 
and customs of the English gipseys of the last 
century. They were a class peculiar and dis- 
tinct, who wandered about the country in small 
bands, comprising both sexes, and living literally 
by their wits; poaching, stealing, fortune-telling, 
and the like occupying their time. 

At the date our story commences, about the 
year seventeen hundred and forty, there resided 
in the west riding of Yorkshire, England, a fam- 
ily of ancient pedigree and great wealth. This 
was the family of Sir George Pasely, a gentle- 
man of the old English school—proud but kind 
to his numerous retainers, hospitable and liberal 
to the fullest extent of charity, but as a justice he 
was also austere and rigid, imbued with those 
strict notions that actuated the early Puritans, 
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our own parents, who were descendants of the 
same stock as Sir George himse'f. Justice 
Pasely as the peasantry were accustomed to call 
him, lived in the old family mansion of his an- 
cestors, of whose long and honorable line he was 
the only living representative. 

Sir George was married, but not until he was 
already a bachelor, but his wife was a young and 
lovely being, of tender age compared with his 
own, for when she became Lady Pasely she was 
bat nineteen years of age. Sir George doted on 
her, and indeed she was worthy his fondest re-" 
gard, being everything in person and mind that 
the heart could wish. But, alas! the destroyer 
death came, and the same hour that made him 
a father, took the gentle mother and fond wife to 
her long home. Sir George was a philosopher, 
but what does cold, methodical theory weigh 
when the heart is touched? He wept over his 
bereavement like a child, and while he pressed 
his infant daughter to his breast, swore to love it 
with a redoubled affection, and thus make up in 
part for the want of a mother’s endearing care. 
Time rolled on, and the sweet child grew daily 
more and more like to what her mother was, 
while Sir George loved her with a deep and 
absorbing affection. 

There was a young man, a wild and reckless” 
spirit, that claimed to be next of kin to the 
Pasely family with Sir George, and who would, 
doubtless, from some peculiar causes known to 
law, be able to establish his right to the estates 
now holden by Sir George, provided he should 
die without issue. Therefore the birth and fu- 
ture growth of the little Louise Pasely was 
watched with jealous care by Ernest Renwood, 
who hoped one day to possess the broad Pasely 
estates for his own. The child presented an in- 
surmountable barrier to this expectation, and 
each day that added strength and fresh life to 
the bright-eyed and lovely Louise, rendered the 
dark-spirited Renwood more desperate. And 
yet, to cover the feelings that prompted him, he 
was in the daily habit of communion with the 
family and household of Sir George, and the 
little Louise even had no warmer friend, appar- 
ently, than the dark and wicked-souled Renwood. 

Four years had passed since the birth of Lou- 
ise, who proved to be a sturdy and beautiful 
child, when Renwood saw that he must bring his 
designs to an issue, nor leave any longer his 
hopes to chance. He therefore formed the reso- - 
lution of adopting some expedient to rid himself 
of her, for as we have seen, she stood between 
him and the rich lands he so much coveted. He 
was not naturally a hardened villain, but thas 
powerful incentive to evil, that most thriving 
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agent of the evil spirit, avarice, was goading him 
on to the brink of perdition; and he had no 
power whereby to resist, for he was an orphan, 
and had been reared, lacking the fostering care 
and goodly counsel that forewarns and forearms 
youth against the temptations of manhood. 
It was late one mild summer’s night, when he 
came to this conclusion; he recalled to his mind 
that at a wild and secluded spot, some two miles 
from the immediate neighborhood of Sir George’s 
estate, there were encamped at that very hour a 
band of gipseys, who he at once conjectured 
might be of service to him in the plan he pro- 
posed to execute ; viz., to rid himself of the little 
Louise Pasely, heiress to the estates that he was 
determined to possess. Renwood had wrought 
himself up to a pitch of desperate determination, 
and he scouted at the means by which he was to 
gain his purpose, so that he might but sacceed in 
his grand object. Step by step he had come to 
this, as we always progress in evil, for there nev- 
er was a hardened villain who became so at a 
single move. Therefore is it that we should 
guard against the first advancement. Ernest 
Renwood was soon at the gipsey camp, and ere 
long in close conversation with the leader of the 
p, @ man who had villany engraven on his 
very forehead, and rascality looking out from 
every expression of his wrinkled and weather- 
beaten countenance. It is singular how thor- 
oughly a man’s calling will mould his physical 
system into his express image. This man was 
the chief of the gipseys, and his form and every 
look said the same. He seemed to have been 
formed by nature to fill the space he filled; and 
yet no mortal could tell the untoward circum- 
stances that had made him that which he now 
was. Circumstances had moulded him to its 
purpose, not birth, for I could point you to signs 
there that bespeak intelligence above the class in 
which he now moves ; but we wander. 
Renwood explained his business at once; 
which was that of the child’s destruction. He 
knew his man, and made it a plain business 
transaction, offering the gipsey a reward that 
might have tempted a more honest man. All 
was arranged to his satisfaction. The gipsey 
contracted that on the following night the child 
should be stolen from her own room while 
sleeping, the doors being left unlocked through 
the agency of Renwood (who, as we have seen, 
uhad-free access to the house), and its life sacri- 

ficed before the light of another day should dawn 
-mpon them; and for this the gipsey was to re- 
ceive five hundred pounds sterling. This fixed 
upon, Ernest Renwood turned to seek his home, 
moving with the stealthy tread that cleaves to 
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the feet of the guilty. It was a fearful night to 
him, though the elements seemed all to slumber, 
for he had contracted for the murder of a human 
being ! 

The gipsey was faithful to his contract; the 
little Louise disappeared on the subsequent night, 
and on the following morning, when her absence 
was discovered, consternation filled the hearts of 
all. The father, Sir George, was almost deliri- 
ous with anguish. No means were left untried 
to explain the mystery, but in vain was all search. 
The gipsey band were examined, but no intelli- 
gence was gleaned from them. They appeared 
to be all at their encampment as before, and all 
search seemed only deeper to envelope the whole 
affuir in mystery. A sadly dark cloud then set- 
tled over the household of Sir George, for even 
the domestics fully participated in his grief, so 
great a favorite had the bright-eyed and beautiful 
child been with all. 

Time never lags, let whatever contingency oc- 
cur; and still it passed on, but it healed not this 
wound in the heart of Sir George Pasely, and all 
the attempts instituted by his friends to divert his 
mind were in vain. He joined in the politics of 
the times, became a member of parliament, con- 
tested the palm with some of the most powerful 
minds of the day, and with success, too, for he 
was a man of brilliant talents and general ac- 
quirements ; but allthe while did the festering 
sore of grief canker in his heart, wrinkling his 
brow and dimming the light of his eye. In the 
sweet little Louise he seemed to have lost every- 
thing that was dear tohimin life She still held 
the same place in his heart, and he daily pictured 
her gentle little form to his imagination, and wept 
over the remembrance. 

Twelve years, with all the changes that so long 

a portion of time brings, have passed since the 
loss that had so wrung the heart of Sir George. 
He had grown gray, and many a wrinkle crossed 
his manly brow. Fatigued and disgusted with 
an employment in which he could feel no inter- 
est, he determined upon a partial retirement from 
the political arena, a8 a course more congenial 
with his feelings ; therefore it was at the expira- 
tion of the time referred to, that he was again at 
his home in Yorkshire, where he resumed his seat 
as a justice of the county. Leaving Sir George 
Pasely with a heart softened from its native stern- 
ness by the sorrow it had so intimately known, 
we will turn to another part of our tale, begging 
the reader’s patience, 

Turn with us then, so please you, to the south 
of sunny France; it is the vineyard season, and 
the racy grapes, bloated with over-ripeness, are 
being gathered. A gay time this among the 
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French peasantry, and these gipseys know it 
well, for see, in this little post-town, it is night- 
fall, and the laborers of both sexes, each with a 
richly loaded basket of the generous prodact of 
the vine, are coming in from the neighboring 
fields. Here before the small post-house and 
tavern on the little green, the laborers pause to 
witness the dance of the gipsey tribe. Whilethe 
rest throw themselves lazily upon the green- 
sward, forming a wild and picturesque group, to 
whose countenances the twilight and reflections 
of the western sky lent additional interest, by 
clothing them in strangely vivid hues ; two of the 
gipsey tribe, a male and female, commenced the 
dance together upon the greensward. 

The girl coupled her light and graceful move- 
ments with the notes of the merry castancts, 


while the young man accompanied her upon the 


gay ringing tambourine. The girl might have 
been sixteen years of age, and her companion 
perhaps a couple of years her senior, both evinc- 
ing the healthful vigor that the gipsey’s life, so 
near to nature, is sure to induce. The fostered 
and delicate child of wealth could oniy envy 
such charms as the gipsey girl exhibited, she 
could not possess ‘them. Art may imitate, but it 
cannot equal nature. Minnitti, the danseuse of 
the gipsey tribe, was a queen in beauty, and 
many a queen would have envied her. 

What brilliancy in those eyes of black, and 
how round and beautiful the outline of that form 
and face. How thrillingly lovely the expression 
of her speaking countenance, how graceful her 
light and airy step. The dance over, she ad- 
vanced to the crowd, who have stood mute and 
entranced with the scene; and holding the tam- 
bourine taken from her companion, solicits in 
eloquent silence a few francs in payment for the 
exhibition. And stay, even the crabbed old 
post-keeper thrusts his hand into his pocket. It 
must be enchantment that can move him. The 
gipsey danseuse has all the ruddy complexion 
that her exposed life induces, but still there is a 
delicacy in her skin, a native refinement in her 
manner, that seom to announce her as being 
above the rude companions who surround her. 
Her dress resembles the Castilian style, and her 
companion wears the costume of a Spanish 
mountaineer. Had fate ever placed two beings 
more appropriately together? Each seemed the 
counterpart of the other, and grace and beauty 
the share of both. 

“Friend,” said the landlord of the little inn 
referred to, addressing the leader of the gipseys, 
a dark tall man, with a most forbidding counte- 
nance, “ friend, whither do you travel ?” 

“ We are bound for merry England.” 


“ And from whence, master?” 

“ Here, there, and everywhere,” replied the 
gipsey, vacantly; and then, as if arousing, said, 
“we have travelled these many years upon the 
continent, and are now about to try English 
ground.” 

“Where do you stay for the night ?” asked the 
landlord, eyeing the beautiful person of the dan- 
seuse, who had evidently warmed into life what 
little soul the old man had left in his bosom. 

“In the outskirts of the village, where our 
tents are pitched.” 

“Does the danseuse sleep under a tent with the 
rest of you?” 

“Where else should she sleep, monsieur?” 
asked the leader, now turning his shrewd and 
suspicious eye upon the speaker. 

“I would fain give her lodgings free in my 
house for the night; she seems too delicate to 
lodge without better shelter.” 

“ There is no better shelter than the heavens,” 
said the gipsey, turning coolly away, and making 
a signal for the band to follow. 

A month subsequent to this scene upon the 
greensward in France, the gipsey band were in 
the west riding of Yorkshire, England, and the 
beautiful danseuse Minnitti, with her handsome 
companion, were performing to the delighted 
villagers of the country. It does not escape the 
inquisitive eyes of the spectators, that her com- 
panion, Fernando, watches with a loving eye each 
motion of Minnitti. Both seem to be all in all 
to each other; while they danced day after day, 
apparen‘'v happy and content, until at last 
trouble beset their path, and of which we must 
tell you, gentle reader. 

The little town in the environs of which the 
gipsey band were encamped, was one day thrown 
into commotion by one of the inhabitants declar- 
ing that an article of considerable value had been 
stolen from his house. The article stolen was a 
valuable jewel, and as a matter of course the 
gipseys, who had now been in the neighborhood 
for some days, were charged with the theft. One 
of the inhabitants even remembered to have seen 
a female of the tribe near the door of the house 
from whence the jewel was missing, on the day 
of its loss; while another, thus aided and 
prompted by the declaration of the first, was 
ready to make oath that he had also observed the 
person, and moreover that it was none other than 
Minnitti, the danseuse of the band ! 

This was quite sufficient, and upon such strong 
circumstantial evidence, the beautiful girl was 
seized and rudely carried before the justice of the 
county for examination. Poor Minnitti, how she 
drooped under the rough charge and consequent 
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mortification, even as a budding flower withers 
under the influence of an untimely frost! She 
hid her face in her hands and wept like a child, 
while the gaping crowd wondered how a gipsey 
could cry at all. The justice listened with offi- 
cial dignity to the charge brought against the 
gipsey girl, and after hearing the evidence that 
was also given, he was forced to send her to pris- 
on. In vain was all the proof offered by the 
tribe as to her innocence ; no court would heed a 
gipsey’s evidence, and the justice was forced, 
though compassion was in his heart, ay, and 
beamed broadly from his countenance, too, to 
commit the girl. 

Immediately after the justice had pronounced 
the sentence, and the weeping girl was about to 
be borne away by the officers of the court, a 
young man stepped suddenly forward from the 
crowd and said, while he thrust aside the rough 
hands that were extended to seize Minnitti: 

“ Stand back, if you would not have me take 
your lives! The girl is innocent—I stole the 
jewel! Why should you charge this upon that 
gentle being, innocent and pure, ay, purer than 
the best of ye? Itis I who am guilty!” 

“Thou!” cried the gipsey girl; “ impossible, 
Fernando!” for it was her companion of the 
dance. And the gentle girl, rejoicing to find 
one friend so near her in this fearful moment, 
threw her arms about his neck and we, t upon 
his breast. 

“Even so, dear Minnitti,” he replied, “ but 
fear not for me, I shall soon be released again. 
Keep up a brave heart, dear girl.” 

As he said these words, the justice directed the 
officers to release the girl and commit the young 
man to prison, glad of an opportunity to clear 

one whom he could not find it in his heart to 
commit. With anguish speaking in every line 
of her beautiful face, the gipsey girl bid Fernan- 
do farewell, and turned weeping towards the 
encampment. 

“My good girl,” said the justice, calling 
after her, “come hither, I would speak with 


Minnitti obeyed mechanically. 
“ What is thy name, child?” asked the justice, 
in a gentle tone intended to soothe her wounded 


“ They call me Minnitti,” she replied, sadly. 

The justice looked kindly upon her, and con- 
ferred in a low tone with the clerk at his side, for 
a moment, then asked : 

* And this young man, who is he ?” 

“ His name is Fernando, and he is one of our 
people.” 
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honest to let thee suffer for him,” continued the 
justice. 

“ Sir,” said the gipsey girl, a virtuous indig- 
nation beaming from her bright eyes, “he is not 
guilty.” 

“Not guilty, girl? Why, he acknowledges 
the charge freely.” 

“ Still he is innocent.” 

“ What is his object, then?” asked the justice, 
more interested than ever in the conversation and 
the subject of it. 

“To save me from prison, sir,” said Minnitti, 
while her bosom heaved with sobs that well-nigh 
choked her. 

“ Do you know this to be so?” 

“ What other purpose could he have in view ?” 

“True, true, if he be not gui'ty in fact. Stay, 
is this Fernando thy lover, girl? Speak.” 

The gipsey blushed (another wonder to those 
around, that a gipsey could show the color of 
virtue) and hid her face. 

“Well, weil, child,” said the justice kindly, 
moved even to tears by the scene before him, “I 
will think over this matter, and perhaps if neither 
of you is guilty it may be made so to appear ;” 
and signifying to the gipsey that she might de- 
part, the court-room was soon cleared and the 
crowd dispersed. 

The justice was Sir George Pasely, and that 
same night while he sat alone in his study, mus- 
ing upon the examination of the gipsey and the 
singular circumstances relating to it, a servant 
announced that a stranger desired to see him. 
Hewas admitted, and the tall, gaunt person of 
the gipsey leader was before him. Sir George 
motioned him to a seat. 

“Judge,” said he, at once, “I am a man of 
few words. Ihave come here on a matter of 
business, and with your permission will speak at 
once to the point.” 

“Go on, sir.” 

“Twelve years ago,” continued the gipsey, 
* you lost a child.” + 

The old man sprang like an infuriated animal 
upon the person of the gipsey, and seizing him 
by the throat, had nearly thrown him upon the 
floor, before the gipsey sufficiently recovered 
himself to release his neck from Sir George’s 


grasp. 

“Stay,” said the gipsey, casting off the jus- 
tice with an ease that showed at once his superior 
physical power, and with a degree of composure 
that proved him to be no stranger to scenes of 
personal conflict ; “no power on earth can make 
me speak unless I choose. Now deal with me 
like a man, and I will doso; resort to force, and 


“Though he was guilty, it seems he was too 


I am dumb forever.” 
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* Speak, then,” said the old man, trembling in 
every limb; ‘‘speak—what of my child ?” 

“ AsI said before, this is purely a matter of 
business on my part,” continued the gipsey; 
“ will you give me five hundred pounds if I will 
return your daughter to you ?” 

“T will have you confined until you do speak,” 
said Sir George, reaching towards a bell to sum- 
mon a servant. 

“Stop,” said the gipsey, “if you resort to 
force, I tell you again, this secret shall dic in my 
breast ; deal honestly with me, and I will keep 
my word to the very letter, and your child shall 
be restored.” 

Sir Goorge sunk back in his chair, overcome 
by the exertion he had involuntarily made, bid- 
ding him go on. 

“The check, sir,” said the gipsey, “draw me 
the bill for five hundred pounds, and I will then 
go on.” 

Without a word further, Sir George drew a 
bill upon his banker for the amount specified, 
saying to the gipsey as he exhibited the draft, 
honestly drawn and filled up: 

“ Now, sir, speak, and if you give me faithful 
intelligence, upon my honor the draft and money 
shall be yours.” 

“Enough. I amsatisfied. Now, Sir George, 
the girl that was tried before you to-day, charged 
with theft, is thy daughter.” 

““My God!”" exclaimed the agitated parent, 
scarcely able to contain himself, “bring her to 
me at once.” 

“Stay, sir,” continued the gipsey, “ first let 
me explain to you my own agency in the affair.” 

“No matter, no matter, I forgive you—bring 
me my child.” 

“But I ask no forgiveness; first let me ex- 
plain. I learned this secret in a distant land, 
from a man who had been paid to destroy your 
child, but who, taking a fancy to her, preferred 
to save her life, and adopted her. When I 
learned this from him he was on his deathbed. 
I promised him to bring her to you. I have done 
so, and now only demand payment for my 
expenses,” 

Saying which, he coolly placed the draft in his 
pocket, saying that the girl should be sent at 
once to her father. Part of the gipsey’s story 
was true. He who had stolen Louise from her 
home was dead. The present leader of the tribe 
did not come to Sir George, however, until he 
ascertained that Renwood was deceased, and that 
nothing was to be made by keeping the secret. 
So had he in part spoken truly. 

At the expiration of an hour, during which 
Sir George could hardly conquer his impatience, 


Minnitti, the lovely danseuse, entered Sir 
George’s apartment, and was at once clasped in 
his arms, with barely a word that told her all. 

“QO, Heaven,” said the father, while he altern- 
ately pressed her to his heart, and held her from 
him, that he might see more clearly her womanly 
perfections, “I thank thee for at last returning 
her to me, so beautiful, so gentle, so loving, ay, 
and so pure, there can be no guile or deceit in 
that face ;” and Sir George was almost beside 
himself with joy and delight. Louise,” said he, 
the tears streaming from his eyes, “dear, dear 
Louise.” 

“I do remember that name,” said she, mus- 
ing, “it comes over me like a dream, long, long 
forgotten.” 

“ Ah, my child,” said Sir George, “ nothing 
on earth shall again separate us from each 
other.” 

“ But father, dear father,” said Louise, bewil- 
dered and over happy, “will you release 
Fernando ?”’ 

“ Ay, at once. The brave fellow who would 
have saved thee at the expense of his own lib- 
erty, shall be suitably rewarded.” 

As he spoke he wrote an order for his imme- 
diate release, which was despatched forwith by 
a servant, with directions to bring the gipsey to 
Sir George’s apartment. In the meantime 
Louise’s early history was crowded upon her 
astonished ears, almost in a single breath, while 
Sir George wondered that he had not at first dis- 
covered the likeness of Louise to her mother, 
which was now so apparent ata glance. Rarely 
is there such a quantum of joy crowded into one 
single hour, as filled the one we have cited. It 
was no longer mere time, but swift-winged 
seconds. 

Fernando came at last, little dreaming of the 
denouement that was awaiting him. He was 
surprised to find Minnitti in the company of Sir 
George, and at once rightly conjectured that his 
release was owing to her intercession ; but his 
astonishment was beyond description when the 
true position of the matter was explained to him. 
Suddenly he became sad, and a tear even trem- 
bled in his handsome eye, when the justice 
asked : 

“What grieves you, my friend ?”’ 

“To realize, sir, that Minnitti’s finding a 
father must be the cause of our separation.” 

“ How so, sir?” 

“ Would one of your blood and standing in the 
world marry a child to one of the proscribed 
race?” 

“Ay,” said the justice, “ Louise should be 
yours if you were the—the—I wont exactly say 
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what, after the proofs of affection you have 
shown her. Why, she tells me that for a year, 
ever since you first joined the band in Spain, 
you have been like a brother to her, having a 
care for all her wants, protecting her from insult 
and injury, in more than one instance at the peril 
of your life. Here, sir,” said Sir George, “the 
world may call me an old fool if it chooses, but 
give me your han', and yours too, Louise— 
there, (placing them together) you have a 
father’s blessing, may you be happy.” 

Fernando pressed the tearful girl to his breast, 
saying : 

“Dear Louise, blessed be the power that over- 
rules us all.” 

“Dear Fernando, how happy we shall be now, 
with every opportunity for improvement; and 
all the fine things you have taught me, to read, to 
write, and everything, I can improve them all.” 

“We will, indeed,” replied Fernando ; then 
turning to the justice, said, “ the trial is passed, 
and now I too will speak. One year since I 
made a vow, on quitting my studies, that I would 
seek a wife who should love me for myself alone. 
Being of noble birth—nay, start not, it is trae— 
I assumed these rustic garments, and determined 
to wear them until I found a heart and proved it 
worthy of my love. I saw Louise as a yipsey. 
I loved her at once, yet I determined to keep my 
oath. I tested her affection in every reasonable 
way, and learned to love her for her purity of 
mind, as well as her extraordinary beauty of 
person ; travelled with her, danced by her side, 
slept in the same camp, and when the time had 
nearly come for me take my gipsey wife to my 
bosom, lo, I find her of gentle birth like myself, 
while each has truly proved the other’s love.” 

“ And such faithful love Heaven must surely 
bless,” said the father, wiping the big tears away 
from his furrowed cheeks. ‘O, spare me from 
any further disclosures,” said Sir George, “lest 
I find the next shall awake me and prove all this 
joy but a dream.” 

“It is too tangible for mere fancy,” said Fer- 
nando, again embracing Louise, “‘ for see, I hold 
thee, dearest, to my heart.” 

“God is great!” said the justice, raising his 
hands to heaven, and while they knelt there, the 
gray-haired old man poured forth a prayer which 
was redolent of the overflowing of a heart filled 
with gratitude. 

Fernando de Cortez was indeed born of the 
blood royal of Spain, and in this romantic way 
had he chosen himself a wife. We might make 
our tale more complete by adding to it, but still 
we could only show that happiness was the futare 
lot‘of Tue Dansevss 
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A CHINESE EXECUTION. 


I went yesterday to see the decapitation of ten 
rebels who had been canght, and it was believed 
they had come from the north as spies. Making 
them kneel in a row with their hands tied be- 
hind them, the chief executioner motioned to 
his “sub” to commence. It was evident he was 
a novice, for he hacked three times with the first, 
and made two blows with the second. This was 
more than his master could stand ; for just as he 
approached the third poor wretch, he received a 
blow upon the back of his head, which had it 
been with the edge instead of tite flat of the sword, 
would certainly have finished him. Under the 
more experienced hand of the chief executioner 
things went on better, each head falling with a 
single blow. He changed his sword twice dur- 
ing the operation. As he cut off the tenth, I ask- 
ed for the sword to look at, which he handed me, 
after wiping it very carefully. It was very long 
and sharp, with a slightcurve intheend. Being 
double-headed and heavy, the weight alone must 
have much to do with the dexterity of the cut. 
The governor of Shanghai was present. At a 
motion of his hand each one lost a head; and 
when it was all over the crowd departed, just as 
though they had only witnessed some ordinary 
show.—An Englishman in China. 


FLOWERS BY THE WAYSIDE. 

There are ony | such, if you are not too hur- 
ried to notice them. I picked three to-day. 
First, I saw a workman at mid day, seated on 
the sidewalk under a tree, his faithful wite beside 
him, just uncovering a steaming little dinner- 
basket which she had prepared and brought from 
the distant street in which was the one room they 
called ‘‘ home.” Who happier than they? he 
eating, she looking on, well pleased and happy. 
Next, atevening, I saw a mother, her hard day’s 
toil over, bringing the little one, with its shining 
face and smoothly-combed hair, to meet the 
rough but loving father, and place it, crowing, 
in his out-stretched arms, smilingly taking in 
exchange from his hand the spade, with which 
that night’s supper had been cheerfully earned 
for her and her babe. Again—I saw a laughing 
little boy, whose face suddenly grew old in a mo- 
ment, as a reeling figare came round the corner, 

lide with white cheeks to his side, and passing 
his little arm within that of the nerveless drunk- 
ard’s, sob out to the boys, with a love that no 
taunts or disgrace could quench, “ Hush, ’tis my 
father !”—Cassell’s Family Paper. 
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WORSHIP OF DEPARTED 8PIRITS. 


The Augils, a people of Africa, had no gods 
besides the ghosts of men deceased. This error, 
though gross, was linked in a double chain of 
truth; the one, that souls of men deceased did 
not altogether cease to be; the other, that the 
things which are seen were ordered and governed 
by unseen powers; yet loath they were to believe 
anything which in some sort they had not seen, 
or ived by some sense. Hence did their 
general notion miscarry in the descent unto partic- 
ulars, prostrating itself before sepulchres filled 
with dead bones, and consulting souls departed. 
—VJackson 
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THE POOR ARTIST. 


BY D. C. DAVIDSON, 

Tuer are beautiful pictures in the world that 
do not grow out of youth and romantic love. 
The very painting that meets our eyes in the 
windowstef every shop, and on the walls of al- 
most every room, substitutes this assertion—I 
mean that of “Age and Infancy.” And what 
picture can be sweeter, even aside from its world 
wide associations of science and literature, than 
that of Humboldt, the good, great and venerable, 
in his study? I need not go on multiplying ex- 
amples ; fur the great heart of the public is con- 
tinually stirred into enthusiasm for these delin- 
eations—enthausiasm which the portrait of the 
most beautiful young lady could not rouse to 
more than a passing word of approbation. 

Such # picture, was the mother of a struggling 
young artist whom I knew in Philadelphia, some 
years ago. She had known a world of sorrow— 
that calm, dignified, yet cheerful woman; and 
now that her age had but one prop left, she was 
striving to make his home as happy as she could. 
They were very poor in what the world calls 


wealth—rich in intellectual culture, in goodness 


and affection for each other. Theirs was a nar- 
row sphere, but O, how worthily filled ! 

One room, and a small closet where Arthur 
slept, were all that the Austins could afford to 
occupy. These were, however, on the second 
floor, front, of a respectable street, and were fur- 
nished with the relics of better days. A Turkey 
carpet, that had been so well kept as to have 
parted with but little of its original richness—an 
ample couch which at night formed Mrs. Austin’s 
bed—some antique leather-bottomed chairs—a 
small oval mirror, from which the gilding was 
not wholly worn away, and a heavy, old-fashion- 
ed table, comprised the inventory of the furni- 
ture; yet I have seen many, very many splendid 
rooms, that to me were far more desolate-looking 
than these. 

Arthur’s easel occupied the darkened corner ; 
and a few choice pictures stood upon the floor 
near it. His mother’s armchair was not fur off; 
for, if it was Arthur’s brain that conceived and 
his hand that painted, it was no less his mother’s 
taste and judgment that suggested, and which 
he gladly followed. 

The daties of their little menage took up only 
a small part of the morning, although the result 
was a neatness, order and nice arrangement that 
a whole tribe of servants would not have attain- 
ed in double the time. The small grate did not 
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admit of any elaborate cookery, if their means 
had allowed it; Lut the cup of tea and the baker’s 
roll that constituted their breakfast, and the bowl 
of soup for dinner, were as daintily served as if 
fairies had laid the table. And it was all ac- 
complished too, so tidily, that there was no trace 
of kitchen work to mar the neatness of their 
arrangements. 

Mrs. Austin, in her black dress, smooth and 
unwrinkled, and her widow’s cap of plain white 
muslin, always looked like the lady she really 
was, The gown might have innumerable darns, 
invisible save on close inspection; and the cap 
might have been starched and re-starched ; bat 
she had an exquisite way of doing these things, 
and doing them also when there was no one by 
to see the process. 

“T must keep myself down to portrait-painting, 
dear mother,” said Arthur, one day, in that 
weary, half-resigned tone which means so much, 

“ You are not discouraged, Arthur ?” 

“T hope I shall not be. But, as I proceed 
with this, my hopes grow less bright. If I—lov- 
ing it as I do—am not satisfied, how can Bexpect 
others to be? Besides, mother, it will take a year 
longer to carry out my conception of it, and, 
meantime, what are we to do for bread ?” 

“There is your ‘Little Nell.’ Did you not 
hope to get that into the Academy at the next 
exhibition ?” 

Arthur reached out his hand for a painting 
that was turned to the wall. 

“T have not looked at it for these two or three 
months. To think of the days that I spent up- 
on it, too! No, mother! this will never go to 
the exhibition,”’ he added, half sadly. 

“ And why not?” persisted the hopeful moth- 
er. “It is a beautiful conception, and grows up- 
on one at every look. J have seen it every day 
fur these two months that you have not looked 
at it, and can assure you that you undervalue it.” 

Arthur turned the picture round, and, rising, 
he went to the other side of the room. His look 
relaxed. It was better than he thought. He re- 
membered that, when he painted at it, his moth- 
er was ill, and his heart was not in it; hence he 
had thus put it out of his sight, But not so the 
mother. To her it was indissolubly associated 
with the fond, loving attentions which her boy 
had paid her while painting at it. She remem- 
bered how she had lain in the little bed-room, in 
which he usually slept, and had looked in through 
the open door, night after night, to see him al- 
ternately painting and watching until the dawn. 
And the more she saw him, the more earnestly 
did she sympathize with the grandfather of little 
Nell, in his undying love for the child. 
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Arthur had once coaxed a little school girl, 
whom he saw daily as she passed on her way to 
school, to sit for the picture of Nell. She was a 
sweet creature, a thought too pale for childhood, 
and her dark hair making her still paler. But 
the child had rosy lips, that scarce met over the 
teeth that looked like the heart of a cocoa-nut, 
and her expression was so joyous, that Arthur 
had to try ever so many times before he could 
subdue it to the somewhat mournful—at least, 
deeply thoughtful one, which the word-painting 
of Dickens has given to this creation of his 
genius. 

“ That is a sweet little girl, Arthur,” said Mrs. 
Austin, after she had bounded down stairs from 
her last sitting. ‘‘ What is her name ?” 

“I do not know, mother. I forgot to ask her.” 

Mrs. Austin smiled at this new proof of Ar- 
thur’s abstraction and indifference to outward 
things. But she said no more; for she did not 
annoy him by referring, at any time, to his pe- 
culiarities ; yet often and often, the face of the 
child before her, like the face of an angel. 

One of those cold winter afternoons, in which 
the little grate seemed hardly to warm the frosty 
atmosphere within the room, brought a visitor to 
Arthur. It was the next day after his conversa- 
tion with his mother about retouching the pic- 
ture, for exhibition, and he languidly set about 
it, for his hope was not yet awakened for its 
success. 

A gentle knock at the door was answered by 
the young man himself. A lady to see Mr. Aus- 
tin! No one had less foolish pride than Arthur ; 
but on this occasion, he was embarrassed by the 
consciousness of his own appearance. He had 
busied himself about the picture, to please his 
mother ; and his hair was hanging in loose curls 
over his forehead, in a state foreign to his usual 
neatness. He did not, generally, affect the care- 
less style of artists; but, to-day, the cold had in- 
duced him to throw a crimson wool scarf across 
his shoulder over the gray blouse he always wore 
at work, and, above his curls, he also placed a 
tiny cap of the same crimson hue. He had not 
presence of mind enough to doff this last, but 
he fairly colored, as he encountered the bright, 
laughing eyes of the lady. 

She was wrapped in rich and abundant furs— 
cloak, muff, wristlets; and even her little hood 
had an edging of the same costly material. Long, 
dark curls shaded cheeks that were brilliant with 
the roses that the frost king had deepened, and 
the sweetest brown eyes looked frankly and fear- 
lessly, yet with a touch of girlish shyness, into 
his own. 

He set a chair for her near the fire; murmur- 
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ed his mother’s name. Mrs. Austin was at once 
interested in the visitor. She loved youth and 
beauty, and here was one of the most perfect repre- 
sentatives of both. 

Warming at once toward the beautiful old la- 
dy who greeted her with such a kindly smile, and 
showed so much solicitude about the room being 
too cold for her, the girl unfolded her errand. 

She had understood that Mr. Austifi some- 
times painted portraits. Would he try hers? 
She had had it tried twice, unsuccessfully. Ar- 
thur did not wonder at that, when he saw the 
changeful expression of the face. Such a good 
face, and its beauty was of so thoroughly healthy 
asort! None of your pale, sickly, sentimental 
faces. She drew off her gloves to tie the strings 
of her hood which had become unfastened, and 
he remarked her hands. Very beautifully shaped 
they were, with pink palms and almond-shaped 
nails; but they were far from being white, like 
those of a person living uselessly and without 
employment. Nor were they disproportionately 
small, either, as if they had been too small to 
grow. 

“ T had better have brought little Minnie with 
me, to introduce me, Mr. Austin,” she said, when 
Arthur had signified his acceptance of the com- 
mission. She turned half round as she spoke, 
and the picture of Little Nell met her eye. She 
uttered an exclamation of delight and surprise. 
“Minnie! has Minnie been beforehand with me, 
Mr. Austin? The child has talked incessantly, 
of being here, but she never told me of this. 
Did papa—did any one—” 

She blushed at her own voluble surprise, and 
begged pardon. 

“Tt it isa secret, I wont investigate it,” she 
said, smiling. “ Mine too is a secret, which must 
not be known until I speak from the canvass. 
Papa has been disappointed twice. I will not 
have him experience it again. But I forget my- 
self strangely. Mr. Austin, are you willing to 
trust my face, without knowing who lam? Speak 
freely. Don’t let any consideration for the feel- 
ings ofafoolish girl permit you to undertake any 
thing which you would rather not.” 

“T will,” was Arthur’s eager, hearty answer ; 
and the beauty threw off her little hood, and ask- 
ed where she should sit. 

It was refreshing, as Mrs. Austin afterwards 
said, to see one so lovely take so little thought 
or pains to show her face to the best advantage. 
She did not even cast a look at the little mir- 
ror, but sat down in the chair which Arthur 
designated. 

It was truly a labor of love. He kept her talk- 
ing continually, and caught her liveliest, most 
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piqnant expression. A few dashes of his free 
pencil, inspired by such a face, were truly suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Austin, though fearing, always, 
that people should think she was playing tram- 
peter for her son, could not restrain an involun- 
tary exclamation at the strong and unmistake- 
able likeness. It was echoed by the girl herself. 

Then, in the most natural and simple way, she 
gave directions about the drapery and attitude. 
She had been tormented enough, she said, with 
consultations upon these two points. She should 
choose them mow so simply that there need be 
no discussion—no words spoken. A plain, dark 
riding habit, closed tight at the throat, one hand 
gathering up the folds as if about to mount— 
no ornaments—no trimmings—“ nothing,” she 
blushingly added, “unless Mr. Austin lends me 
his picturesque scarf and cap.” 

“Certainly! It will be at once becoming and 
unique.” 

And she tried on the cap over those silken 
carls, and drew another half scream of gratified 


taste from Mrs. Austin, 

“Do you know whose child is Minnie?” she 
asked. 

“No, indeed,” answered Mrs. Austin. 
neglected shamefully, to ask it of her.” 

“ Then don’t ask her now, if she comes, And 
pray, don’t let her see my picture.” 

“She shall not,” answered Arthur, turning his 
easel so that no one but himself could enter be- 
hind it. And so with a graceful good-by, the 
bright vision departed. There was no lack of 
warmth in the apartment now. The excitement 
of her visit had thoroughly dissipated the sensa- 
tion of cold fromeach. The western sun glanced 
ifi cheerfully too, and the weak tea and the few 
thin slices of bread, though nearly as unsubstan- 
tialas Duke Humphrey’s feasts, were all that the 
greatest banquet could have 

She came again and again. Arthur worked 
constantly upon her picture, and every day it 
grew sweeter to do so. Often, after he had retir- 
ed to sleep, he would rise and dress again, and 
the watchful mother would see him steal across 
the room and quietly resume his place at the 
easel, where he would spend the long hours of a 
winter night in touching and retouching the be- 
loved picture. For it had come to that. This 
unknown lady had become the lady of the poor 
artist’s love. Never before had his heart yield- 
ed to that sentiment—and he honestly tried now 
not to give way to it. Everything about hor be- 
spoke her wealth. How vain and presumptuous 
would it have been for him to dream of her then! 
But no! in his most earnest aspirations, he 
would not have thought of any one as a wife. 


“ We 
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He was married already—married to Art. And 
then his mother! To no one on earth would he 
commit this sacred charge—the legacy of his 
father. No one should even share the happiness 
of caring for her. So thought he now. Was it 
always to be thus ? 


Spring had come. Her sweet breath came 
even to the artist’s home. Mrs. Austin brought 
up the roses and geraniums so carefully cellared 
all winter, and one long, bright, clean window 
was soon full of the sweetest buds. The little 
plat of ground, eighteen inches wide and forty 
long, beneath the window, was redolent of gar- 
den and violets mignionette ; and the room fairly 
shone with the rubbing and waxing it had received. 

And there, in the best position, stood the pic- 
ture of the unknown lady, waiting the final ap- 
probation of the original—waiting for the name 
to be inscribed on the reverse, for so she had 
promised. 

And now she entered, leaning on the arm of a 
stately gentleman, with the original of Little 
Nell beside her. é 

Arthur bowed as they came in, and his little 
pet ran to him, with her hands full of odorous 
spring flowers. He kissed and thanked her. So 
much he might do to the sister of her whom he 
would have died for at this moment, so beauti- 
ful, so angelic did she look. How he grudged 
the rapturous look of her companion as he sur- 
veyed the painting. 

“ Perfect! perfect, my love,” were the words 
spoken by the gentleman. Arthur was fluctuat- 
ing between the two beliefs that he was her fath- 
er or her husband, and the rare praise fell power- 
less on his ear. : 

The lady stepped round behind the easel where 
Arthur was feigning to be busy adjusting the 
heavy frame which had been sent the night be- 
fore. Sho took up the brush and approached 
the canvass on which Arthur had already writ- 
ten: “Paintedby Arthur Austin for ——” 
She filled out the line by writing Marion Mans- 
field. 

“ You never told me your name,” said Arthur 
in a low voice. 


“T—am only Minnie—” 
“ Minnie ” 
Her answef was drowned by the voice of the 


gentleman who was thanking him for the un- 
equalled likeness he had obtained ; and then the 
three de . Marion lingered, however, a mo- 
ment, a8 she passed Mrs. Austin. 
~ “T forgot to give him this—but you will be his 
banker.” 

It was a purse containing a sum far exceedin® 
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that which Arthur had intended charging. In- 
deed he was thankful that she had not offered it 
to him. He could not bear the thought of receiv- 
ing money for that which had given him so much 
delight. 

Minnie came the next day to have her look at 
the picture. She saw the gentleman in the street 
and ran out to pull him in also; so Arthur had 
no chance to question her of what lay nearest his 
heart. He had himself gazed upon the picture 
until he grew sick with the thoughts that came 
to him, and he resolutely placed “ Little Nell” 
before it, and was busy in adding new touches to 
that. 

“ How is this?” said the gentleman eagerly. 
“Ts this my little Minnie? Mr. Austin, is that 
picture engaged 

No, sir.”’ 

“ Then please consider it so, and name your 
price. I cannot thank you enough for Marion’s 
picture. But this of Minnie’s! How came you 
by it?” 

And Minnie told the tale so rapidly that there 
was no need of a word from Arthur. Marion 
came in the afternoon again. She did not order 
the picture home. 

“ Keep it a week—a month, if you wish,” she 
said, kindly. ‘Your mother loves it, she tells 
me.”’ 

O, how he longed to tell her that he too—. 
Ah, no! he must keep that great love in his heart, 
never telling it even to the kind mother who 
would have thought Marion Mansfield with all 
her wealth was none too good for her son. 

From this time, Marion came often—never, 
however, when she thought the painter at home. 
She had conctived an affection as ardent as it 
was tender and reverent, for the mother of Arthur. 
From her, sbe learned all his hopes, his aspira- 
tions, his disappointments. The girl listened with 
a tearful eye. Her own life had been so shelter- 
ed, so happy, that it seemed strange that so much 
trial should be felt by those whoggere oaly a few 
streets removed from her. Mrs. Austin explain- 
ed that her own terrible and protracted illness of 
last year, succeeded by a low nervous fever with 
which Arthur suffered for months, had been the 
occasion of great trial. His large picture, scarce- 
ly began, which he hoped to get intoghe exhibi- 
tion, was delayed, and the smallér Gne had lost 
the charm for him until little Minnie came. 

“ And papa intends now that it shall go there; 
and, as it will be ticketed “Sold,” it will be all 
the better for Mr. Austin. Bat this large picture 
—what is it? I have not seen it.” 

Mrs. Austin rose, and turned a picture from 
the wall. It was a scene of which Arthur had 
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brought the drawing from South America—tak- 
en by himself on the spot. It combined all the 
charm of wild, mountain and forest life—herds 
of wild animals and rough mountaineers pursu- 
ing them—sunlight on the brow of the hills, and, 
at the bottom a little lake in the shadow, a skiff 
and a lonely boatman. Beyond this lake a dark 
ravine and near it a lightning-shattered cascarilla, 
behind which peeped a swarthy face. There were 
spots, here and there, where the brilliant flowers 
of that country were blooming with a beauty like 
living blossoms ; and, again, on some ruined tree 
or high rock, a bright bird might be seen, so per- 
fectly puinted that one might almost fancy its 
wild notes were borne on the breeze. 

“ But with such talents as Mr. Austin possesses, 
he surely has only to reach out his hand, to grasp 
wealth and distinction.” 

Mrs. Austin sighed. “Ah, I feel this deeply, 
my dear. Arthur will not leave his mother ; and, 
hitherto I have opposed his going to Italy, as he 
wished. He is my all, dear,” said the poor moth- 
er, somewhat apologetically, 8 if she blamed her- 
self for his want of success. 


Marion Mansfield had a long talk with her 
father when she returned. The result was a vis- 
it to Italy, and an earnest invitation to Arthur 
and his mother to accompany them. It was 


accepted, 


When I visited Philadelphia, nine years after- 
wards, my second inquiry was for the Austins. 
I was told that they were in town. 

* At the old place ?” 

“ Indeed no,” said my informant. ‘“ Austin has 
become rich by his talents, and lives in a plain, 
but rich style. He is a happy man.” 

“ His mother ?” 4 

“Ts happy in his happiness. He married Mar- 
ion Manstield, an heiress in her own right, inde- 
pendent of her father. Shall we call there ?” 

I eagerly acceded. My friend had not exag- 
gerated. I found Arthur and his beauiifal wife, 
his mother and two sweet children ; and the cor- 
diality with which I was greeted, assured me that 
the hearts of the Austins were untouched by that 
feeling of selfishness that is so often the curse of 
wealth. From Arthur himself, I learned that he 
never avowed his love for Marion until his own 
circumstances were such that he could do so 
without compromising his pride and self-respect. 


A TENDER VOICE. 
Her voice is soft—not shrill and like the lark’s, 
But tenderer, graver, almost hoar-e at times! 
As though the earnestness of love prevailed, 
And quelled all shriller music.—Baary 
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LOVE ME LESs, OR LOVE ME MORE, 
BY J. BE. CARPENTER. 


Why thus leave me madly doubting, 
Maiden, if thou hast a heart? 

Wherefore all this useless pouting? 
Bid it play a worthier part! 


Fear not that thy frown will grieve me, 
Time can peace of mind restore; 

Smile upon me still, or leave me— 
Love me less, or love me more. 


Is thy heart with grief o’erladen? 
Tell thy grief and ease thy pain; 
Sighing will not eoothe thee, maiden, 

If thy sighs are all in vain. 


Leave me, if you ’ve learnt to doubt me, 
Then be happy as before; 

I Aave lived, can live, without thee— 
Love me less, or love me more! 


[ORIGINAL.] 


DEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM! 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tuere is no sight, to me, more mournfully 
suggestive, than that of a deserted school-house. 
Desolation, always sad, if not absolutely fright- 
ful, seems here doubly so: the very contrast 
from the scenes of youthful hilarity and busy oc- 
cupation, to lonely silence and ruin, carries a 
marked solemnity to the heart of the visitor. 
Memory unconsciously recalls the throng of 
bright and happy faces which once peopled the 
now deserted school-room, the pleasure and ex- 
citement of youthfal rivalry in study, the hours 
of recreation, and the thousand other incidents of 
school-boy life—and the question naturally sug- 
gests itself: Where are now the youthful com- 
panions, with whom these regretted days were 
passed! Alas—the answer is as readily suggest- 
ed! Scattered, perhaps, over the whole world, 
lost in the cares and anxieties of a new life, and, 
undoubtedly, looking back, at times, with pro- 
found emotion, to scenes and days such as I 
have described. 

Thoughts like the above were my unavoidable 
companions, not long since, while visiting such a 
spot: the building where my own earlier school- 
days were spent. A host of old memories throng- 
ed upon me while I looked around upon the lone. 
ly place ; and for the moment, every vacant seat 
seemed again occupied, and I fancied I could 
hear the hum of study and recitation around me. 
Yet it was but fancy. 
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And time and decay are fast obliterating each 
familiar feature of the scene. 

But there was one reminiscence, deeper and still 
more durable than all these; and my steps were 
directed to the old school-house, upon that balmy 
summer morning, principally to look for some 
token of the mournful occurrence, which might 
bring it more forcibly to my mind. The door of 
the school-room was swinging idly on its hinges in 
the morning breeze, as I entered : and a moment’s 
search upon the inside disclosed a gradation of 
marks, indicating the height of each of the for- 
mer pupils. One, the highest of all, evidently 
marked the stature of a man; and opposite were 
the half-effaced words pencilled in my own hand, 
“Trent Lyman——Died, here, May 6th, 182—” 

The name was that of our teacher: almost the 
first of whom I-have any distinct remembrance. 
Yet how well do I recollect him! A tall, slen- 
der man, of thirty years, with light blue eyes, and 
a smile of winning sweetness, which subdued the 
ruder spirits among us, and engaged the affec- 
tions of all. There seemed to be no change in 
his appearance—at all times, his face wore the 
same aspect of gentleness, mingled with melan- 
choly ; and often, when moving among us, as- 
sisting in our tasks, his thoughts were evidently 
elsewhere, although his attention was given to 
us. There was that about his demeanor which 
puzzled, while it interested all; but, although he 
quickly won the confidence and affections of both 
parents and pupils, yet he studiously kept his 
own counsel, and made no confidants. A hun- 
dred different surmises as to his former life were 
afloat in the village; and as the subject was one 
to which he never alluded, in the most indirect 
manner, these were, in fact, nothing else than 
surmises. 

At the time when he first became our teacher, 
the school was mainly composed of small chil- 
dren; and it was attended by none who could 
appropriately be termed anything else. But the 
removal of a wealthy and aristocratic widow, 
from a neighboring city, to our village, furnish- 
ed, in the person of her daughter, a scholar of a 


girl, of seventeen ; and it was with difficulty that 
the city belle, accustomed as she was to flattery 
and attention from her circle of city admirers, 
could be persuaded by her mother to attend the 
humble village school. But even pride was com- 
pelled to yield to a bitter consciousness of her 
own uncultivated mind: and thus another scholar 
was added to our little number. 

I well remember the day upon which Bessie. 
Merton first made her appearance among us; 


“ Mute is the bell, which, at the of dawn, 
Quickened my truant steps across lawn!” 


very different class. She was a proud, beautiful — 


how scornfully she swept her handsome eyes . 
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over both teacher and pupils—how fastidiously 
she selected a seat, removed as far as possible 
from us—and how abashed we felt, in the pres- 
ence of the haughty little beauty! It really be- 
came a serious question in my juvenile brain-— 
pazzling me almost as much as the mysterious 
multiplication table, between which and the new 
scholar my eyes divided the forenoon—as to 
whether Mr. Lyman would dare to attempt the 
instruction of so grand a young lady. 

But all doubts upon this subject were soon 
dispelled. At recess, the teacher approached 
Miss Bessie, and seating himself by her side, be- 
gan to question her, in his kindest manner. It 
was easy to see that the haughty reserve of 
the wilful girl disappeared rapidly before his 
winning manner and gentle tones; and ten min- 
utes had not elapsed, when—unquestionably, to 
her great surprise—Bessie Merton found herself 
pleasantly conversing with her interlocutor, and 
eagerly questioning him as to her future course 
of study. The barrier of senseless pride, which 
had heretofore repulsed all kind advances, was 
effectually undermined by the powerful influence 
of that unobtrusive gentleness, with which this 
singular man had already won the hearts of all 
the village. 

From that day, a new era commenced in the 
life of Bessie. Her manner of life had been such 
as tosmother all the generous impulses of her 
better nature; but under the judicious care of 
Mr. Lyman, these soon showed themselves. The 
preceptor had insensibly gained a power over her, 
which she might have been unwilling to acknowl- 
edge, but which he used constantly for her good. 
For the first time in her life she found herself 
actuated by a higher motive than mere love of 
flattery and display ; partly because she was now 
convinced of its utility, and partly to gain the 
approbation of her preceptor, she applied herself 
to her studies with unwonted diligence. The re- 
sult, under his admirable tutorship, was a rapid 
and increasing proficiency in the branches which 
he had recommended her to pursue. 

Nor was this the only result. The compre- 
hension of children is often precocious far be- 
yond their years ; and although the causes and 
results which I have named, are the fruit of the 
deliberation of maturer years upon the subject, 
what I am now about to state was surmised by 
us at the time when it occurred. The relations 
between Mr. Lyman and the new scholar were 
something new in our little world; and it was 
therefore quite natural that many a truant eye 
should wander from the book before it, to the 
much more engaging problem -of human life, 
then in process of solution within the walls of 


that dear old school-house. It was the subject 
of much grave deliberation among us, as to why 
it was, that when our teacher bent down over 
Bessie’s desk, to assist her in some difficulty, un- 
til his auburn hair mingled with her dark tresses 
—it was seriously debated, I say, why, under 
such circumstances, the rich blood must needs 
tinge Miss Bessie’s brown cheeks ; and we won- 
dered why the teacher’s eyes so often wandered 
from his class, to her desk. .Nor was it at first 
clearly apparent to us, why the young lady so 
frequently lingered over her tasks, when we had 
been dismissed—nor why the two almost invari- 
ably left the school-house together, and walked 
thus slowly along the side of the brook, and 
through the grove, when they well knew that the 
nearest way home lay over the hill; but childish 
speculation finally, and without assistance, satis- 
fied itself that there could be but one explanaticn 
to all this. And when we knew that he had 
more than once accompanied Bessie all the way 
home, and had even passed the evening several 
times at the white cottage over the hill—then we 
knew also, that his quiet power of gentle fascin- 
ation had carried the day against Mrs. Merton’s 
pride of birth and position, and that our explan- 
ation of what we had before seen was veritably 
true! 

Never have I seen a greater change in a human 
being, than that which now affected Trent Ly- 
man. Without an effort, as it seemed, his strange 
appearance of melancholy was cast aside, his eye 
grew brighter, his laugh loud and musical, his 
step elastic, and his cheek ruddy; he was, in 
reality, a changed man, in the full sense of the 
term. The prospect of happiness before him 
had given him an exuberance of spirits, strange- 
ly contrasting with his former aberration of mind ; 
and so surprising was the change, that, to our 
youthful imaginations, he seemed ten times hand- 
somer than ever before. Nor was the alteration 
visible in Bessie Merton less remarkable ; inter- 
course with him had infused his own amiability 
into her spirit, and the haughtiness and pride 
which had before marred an external beauty al- 
most perfect, were entirely eradicated. 

So it seemed. So futile are all appearances 
—so vain all estimates of human happiness! 
Already was it whispered, that at the end of the 
term, we would lose a teacher, and Bessie would 
gain a companion, for life, when—but it cannot 
be told in a word. Let me describe the thrilling 
occurrence, briefly summed up in the title of 
my sketch, just as I remember it. 

The day was in May, and a pleasant, sunshiny 
one. The afternoon exercises had just begun; 
and Mr. Lyman, sitting, as usual, by the side of 
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Bessie, upon the recitation-bench, was reciting 
with her, from the same book. I was standing 
by, waiting for his assistance ; when as he drew 
his handkerchief from his breast-pocket, an object 
came with it, and fell to the floor. As it lay 
there, I could easily see that it was an ivory min- 
jature, and the face painted upon it, that of a 
young girl. 

Mr. Lyman had already reached forth his hand 
to take it, a slight flush crossing his forehead, as 
he did so ; when Bessie quickly snatched it from 
the floor, and concealed it about her dress. Her 
face was pale—fearfally pale, I thought, and her 
lips quivered ; and Mr. Lyman, as he looked up, 
in grieved astonishment, was scarcely less white. 
He held out his hand towards her; but neither 
by word nor look did she show that his meaning 
was comprehended. 

“Give me the picture, Bessie!” He spoke in 
a calm, stern voice, so unusual to him, that I 
looked again to discover whether it was really he 
who had uttered the words. There seemed, at 
first, a conflict in the mind of the young girl, as 
to what course she should pursue; but her heart 
triumphed, and she said, in a low, tender voice, 
while the color came back to her face: 

“Explain this, Trent; I know you can! 
God knows, you cannot have deceived me!” 

The pallor of death seemed to have settled up- 
on the face of Mr. Lyman, as she spoke, and his 
brow was as rigid as marble. Never have I 
seen a face expressing such determined, horrible 
firmness ! 

“Return me the picture, Bessie!” was his on- 
ly reply. 

“Trent,” and her hand was laid almost fear- 
fully upon his arm, “can you explain the mean- 
ing of that picture?” 

“Yes 

The answer came forth freelf and without 
hesitation. 

“ And will you?” 

‘I will—when the picture is returned; never 
till then! Youshow your distrust of me, by de- 
taining it; if you have the slightest distrust of 
me, Trent Lyman, whose life would be held 
cheaply in purchasing your happiness, it is bet- 
ter that I should know it now !” 

The words touched the chord at which they 
were directed; her hand was half reached out, 
with the miniature, and then quickly withdrawn. 
A passionate sob followed. 

“Trent Lyman, you have deceived me—cruel- 
ly deceived me!” were her broken articulations. 
“You never loved me; if you did, it would be 
easily explained, what this picture in your pos- 
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may rest assured that it will never be in your 
possession again 

The words were uttered with the angry flash 
of the eye, and the haughtiness of tone and man- 
ner, which had characterized the Bessie Merton 
of old. Valer still, and still firmer, grew the face 
of Mr. Lyman, as he rejoined : 

“ You would not wish to forfeit the happiness 
which is now almost ours, Bessie ?”’ 

“It is you who seem to wish it!” was the pas- 
sionate reply. ‘If you have ever felt one parti- 
cle of the love for me which you have so often 
professed, you will explain what seems fo cast 
the stigma of hypocrisy upon you!” 

O, how white did the face of Trent Lyman be- 
come, as he listened! White? It was ghastly, 
deathly pallid ; paler than any coffined face that I 
have'ever looked upon ! 

“Once more Bessie,” he said, in a whisper, “I 
ask you for the picture. ‘You know me too well 
to doubt me !” 

“TI did know you thus—it remains with you to 
say how I shall regard you hereafter !” 

He rose so quickly, and walked away to the 
window, that I could not see his face. Witha 
strange mingling of emotions betraying them- 
selves upon her tell-tale countenance, Bessie 
moved to her seat, sank into it, and hid her face 
upon the desk. A sob, deep and full of anguish, 
suddenly startled the school. Turning quickly, 
at the sound, the teacher walked to her seat, and 
laying his hand lightly upon her shoulder, spoke 
her name. The hand was impatiently flung off; 
and Mr. Lyman again turned away, his face 
quivering in every line, and his hands tightly 
clasped. Seldom have I seen such a conflict of 
purposes and wishes, as his features at this mo- 
ment indicated. He walked to and fro, in a ner- 
vous manner, for some moments; and then, as if 
resolved upon his course, sat down behind his 
desk, and began to write. Some time was thus 
occupied ; and at length, calling me up to him, 
he placed a note in my hand, and pointing to 

Bessie, bade me give it to her. 

I felt that his eyes were bent anxiously upon 
me; and proceeding upon my mission, I placed 
the note before Bessie Merton. She mercly look- 
ed at it once; and then, recognizing the writing, 
swept it contemptuously to the floor. I glanced 
towards Mr. Lyman. He had seen the action, 
and his face was now overspread with a look of 
mortal anguish ; utter hopelessness was the only 
other expression which could be detected. Seat- 
ing himself in his chair, he looked out at the 
open door; gradually the expression changed to 
one of tender and gentle melancholy, such as I 


session means. But until itis explained, you 


had been accustomed to see him wear, and all 
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_ pain seemed to vanish. For a long time he con- 
tinued thus, gazing dreamily out upon the fields ; 
and then resting his arms upon the desk, he bow- 
ed his head upon them. 
It was now past four o’clock ; and the children, 
wondering at the unusual neglect of their recita- 
_ tions, had put their books away, and were wait- 
ing permission to depart. An hour more slipped 
by; and one by one softly took their departure. 
I was the last to leave, save Bessie, whose eyes 
were steadfastly bent upon the book before her ; 
and as I reached the threshold, I stopped to con- 
sider*whether I had not better go back and wake 
the teacher. He had not stirred from the position 
he had taken. But the clock struck five, Bessie 
looked up. She seemed surprised to find the 
school-room empty, and was about to reach down 
her bonnet, when her eyes fell upon Mr. Lyman. 
The sight seemed to humble her pride of spirit, 
and she moved slowly towards him. He made 
no reply, when she spoke his name; nor did he 
in the least regard the hand which she now, for 
the second time, placed upon his shoulder. 

“Speak to me, Trent !” she implored, in brok- 
en accents. ‘I was wrong, to keep the picture 
—here it is,” and she laid it down before him. 
“ Do speak to me, Trent; do say that you for- 
give me! I was wicked to mistrust you: I 
will believe anything you say. But he don’t 
hear me—he wont speak—O God, what can be 
the matter!” 

The head of Trent Lyman fell over upon one 
side, thus exhibiting the face, and revealing the 
terrible truth, He was dead! Dead, in the 
bright and sunny daytime—dead, in the midst of 
happy and joyous life—dead, and of a broken 
heart ! 

I need not speak of the bitter, agonizing sor- 
row of the unhappy Bessie. Inspired by the 
terror of the scene, I fled for assistance ; and 
when I returned, she was lying senseless by the 
corpse. 

The contents of the note explained all that 
need be explained. The miniature, as it appear- 
ed, was that of one whom Trent Lyman had lov- 
ed years before, and of whom he had been be- 
reaved, but a few days before his intended bridal. 
Grief for her loss, chastened by time into a pen 
sive melancholy, had become, as it were, part of 
his existence ; and this had never been in the 
least degree laid aside, until his meeting with 
Bessie. In her, he fancied that he had found 
the counterpart of the one he had lost ; and the 
prospect, or, as it seemed, the certainty of a 

second bereavement, had been sufficient to act 
fatally upon a heart already keenly wounded. 
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Ihave seen Bessie Merton many times since 
that day ; and very lately I met her at one of her 
own magnificent reunions, in the costly mansion 
which her sordid husband inhabits. She seemed 
the gayest, as she certainly was the loveliest, of 
the brilliant crowd around her; yet I fancied 
there was a touch of sadness upon her face; and 
when I could gain her ear, I whi-pered to her 
that I had just returned from a visit to the old 
school-house. The look deepened, I thought ; 
and I was sure that the splendid woman was not 
entirely heartless ; but when, a few moments later, 
I missed her from the company, and found her, 
after much search, alone in the recess of a bay- 
window, overwhelmed in the tears and sobs of a 
grief which had only been dormant, never dead 
—then I was doubly satisfied, that, spite of the 
glare and glitter of all around me, there was an- 
other than Trent Lyman, whom the day I have 
spoken of made Broxen-Heartep. 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN HANCOCE, 


During the siege of Boston, General Wash- 
ington consulted Congress upon the propriety of 
bombarding the town of Boston, Mr. Hancock 
was the President of Congress. After General 
Washington’s letter was read, a solemn silence 
ensued. This was broken by a member making 
a motion that the House should resolve itself in- 
to a committee of the whole, in order that Mr. 
Hancock mght give his opinion upon the impor- 
tant subject, as he was deeply interested from 
having all his property in Boston. After he left 
the chair, he addressed the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the whole in the following terms : “ It 
is true, sir, nearly all the property I have in the 
world is in houses and other real estate in the 
town of Boston; but if the expulsion of the 
British from it, and the liberties of our country 
require their being burnt to ashes—issue the or- 
der for that purpose immediately !” 


LEGALIZED SUICIDE. 


In Marseilles, it seems, there was once a sin- 
gular custom for the benefit of those who desired 
to leave the light of the sun behind them. The 
magistrates kept constantly on hand, and in their 
own charge, an efficacious poison for the use of 
those who wished to take their own lives. Such 
persons were obliged to petition to the senate, 
which consisted of six hundred members, and set 
forth theim-grievances. The senate then inves- 
tigated the ills the flesh was heir to, and if there 
was any satisfactory cause for quitting iife, they 
decreed permission, and gave out the necessary 
poison. Noone had a right to take his or her 
own life without permission. What was the pen- 
alty of breaking the law, we are not told.— 
Historical Annals. 

DEPARTED JOYS. 


Vanished hopes and vanished smiles, 
All lost forever wore. 


He died, as I believe, of grief, and of that alone! 


Like ships that soikd for sunny isles, 
And never came to shore. —Tsomas K. Iznvar. 


THE STORY OF A LETTER. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


“ Any letter for me to-day ?” 

What a white face it was—yet beautiful for all 
that. Beautiful, for all the bright eyes had grown 
dim and lustreless, the cheek lost its carnation, 
the lips their crimson — beautiful, despite the 
lines care and sorrow—not time—had drawn 
across the white brow shaded by such a wealth 
of waving, sunny brown hair. Care and sorrow, 
we say, yet I might have said it was waiting that 
made pretty, sweet Maggie Austin old, when but 
a score of summers had passed over her inno- 
cent head—waiting. 

“ Any letter for me to-day ?” 

A dash of crimson flushed the white brow, 
dyeing lips and cheeks—a sudden gleam came 
into the dim eyes—weeping made them dim— 
what a trembling there was of the slight form, 
what a wavering, as if between hope and de- 
spair, of the rich voice! 

The old postmaster took down a bunch of 
letters from “ Box A,” and looked them over 
slowly. He always did when Maggie asked for 
letters, although he knew well enough—sym- 
pathetic old man that he was—that there was 
none for her, and that “ no ” must be the answer, 
let him defer it as long as he could. Hadn’t she 
come regularly every day, rain or shine, for the 
last six months, with that same question upon 
her lips, that question to which a negative reply 
was always given. 

“ Any letter for me to-day ?” 

Poor Maggie Austin! Every one said two 
years before, when gay, dashing Hugh Austin 
led her to the altar, that the young scapegrace 
only courted the girl’s property, and when he 
had obtained that, would not hesitate to cast the 
sweet, trusting wife aside to suit his convenience. 

Hugh Austin was poor—Maggie was an or- 
phan and rich. Hugh embarked in an unsuccess- 
ful speculation and lost all—Maggie said, “ ney- 
er mind, Hugh, we can work.” And she smiled 
just as sweetly as when she said a year previous, 
“Tam yours, Hugh.” 

But poverty was stinging, and the cry of “ gold, 
gold,” came from the far-off mines of California. 
Hugh Austin went. Every one said he meant 
to desert his young wife and baby; that he had 
left them unprovided for, and what would they 
do? Every one said that handsome and winning 
and pleasing as Hugh was, he was a rascal after 
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lieved it, except Maggie, who with a noble wo- 
man’s trust, scorned alike the imputation and its 
supposed fabricators. 

Maggie turned away from the low, brown 
post-office. What of it? She had turned away 
handreds of times with that same look of de- 
spair upon her white face. The passers-by jos- 
tled her—she was weak and faint. Poor Maggie! 
weak and faint, yet what of it? Who cared? 


“ Writing home, eh?” 

Hugh Austin yawned, wiped the ink from the 
pen upon his black curls, and then replied : 
“Tes.” 

“ To that dear little wife of yours, eh, Hugh ?” 
“ Yes again, you inquisitive Charlie.” 

“ Inquisitive, am I? Well, earn the cog- 
nomen then. Pray, how many letters have you 
written the charming little lady since you’ve been 
here ?” 

A crimson flush crept up over the handsome 
face. 
“T’m ashamed to own it, Charlie, but this is 
the first.” 

“First!” Charlie Summers brought his hand 
down emphatically. ‘First! why, you’re a 
wretch, a most unpardonable wretch, mon cher !” 

“If it wasn’t you, I’d strike you for saying 
that,” replied the handsome Hugh Austin. “ But 
I'll tell you how it was; when I arrived here, I 
was so busy, and hated letter-writing so bad,I kept 
putting it off day after day, week after week, until 
I was ashamed to write without sending something 
besides words ;—they wont always pay the baker 
and butcher, you know. Well, so I waited and 
waited, and all I could do was to ran clear my- 
self; board high, and the miserablest luck in 
the world.” 

“And yet at a single stroke you made five 
thousand dollars !” 

“I know it—wait, Charlie—I am a wretch—I 
know it! As you say, at a single stroke I made 
five thousand. In one night I lost it all. I was 
going to write to Maggie the very next day. 
Then I was passing a gambling-hell—went in, 
drank, played, lost, and was beggared! Could I 
write to Maggie then? Dared I write her after 
Ihad been in California six months, and not 

send hera cent? So I waited, and kept waiting 
until just now. But when she gets this letter 
she’ll be a hundred dollars richer, poor little 
puss—and then she’ll forgive me for my long si- 
lence, I know she can’t help it.” 

“ She ought not to forgive you, Hugh. 

\ “No, I know it; but, dear child, she loves re 
so devotedly—and I, well, I believe I worship 


all—* every one” said so, and “every one” be- 
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the very ground she walks on, Charlie. But 
then—but then—” 
* + * 


“Mrs. Maccrs Austin.” 


A California postmark, superscription in Hugh 
Austin’s well known hand. Was it possible? 
The little old postmaster read the address over 
and over—there was no mistake, the letter had 
come ! 

“ Wont she be glad—wont her eyes shine? O, 
it will be worth a hundred dollars ,to give this to 
her,” said the old postmaster to his wife. 

“ Poor child!” 

The old lady said “ poor child !” and then took 
up the stitch she had dropped. 

“I’m getting so blind!” she muttered. But 
Ishouldn’t wonder if that tear made you s0, 
dear, sympathetic old lady. 

“T don’t see why she don’t come,” said the 
little old postmaster, as the afternoon wore 
away, and the evening came on. “ You take the 
letter over, Hannah—poor thing, maybe she or 
the baby’s ill.” 

“T would, John, but my bread’s just in the 
oven; but I’ll mind the office a bit—you run 
over—it aint but a step, John.” 

“Mercy on me, what a woman you are, Han- 
nah! Jfe run over—run with one wooden leg, 
anda bone in the other-—O, Hannah!” And 
the little lame man laughed. 

“Don’t laugh, John, it hurts me somehow. 
I’m worried about the poor young thing. How 
curious she looked out of her eyes yesterday 
afternoon, when she said, ‘are you sure there is 
nothing here for me ?’” 

“Yes, I mind, Hannah.” 

“ And you know I asked after the baby, and she 
said, ‘ not very well, I thank you, but it will be 
better to-morrow !’”” 

“ And what of that, Hannah ?” 

“QO nothing, only the words and the way scared 
me, and she put her hand over her heart as if it 
hurt her, though I’ve seen her do that dozens of 


times for aught I know.” 
“ Poor thing !” 
Rap, rap, rap. 


The winds were whispering softly among the 
lilacs in front of Maggie Austin’s window. The 
stars were up in the sky, and the moon looked 
down with pale, sad face upon the little lame 
postmaster, as he stood at Maggie Austin’s door. 

Rap, rap, rap. 

But there came no answer. 
she’s asleep—” 

Ah, but Maggie was asleep! Heaven forgive 


“Tt can’t be that 
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her—for those who sleep thus never waken. Life 
had been too weary! O, Maggie, with your 
dead baby clasped upon your breast !—O, Maggie, 
if you had but hoped but one day more ! 

“ Any letter for me to-day ?” 

Hugh Austin asked the question. 

“ A strange hand-writing—ha! my own letter, 
and two locks of bright hair! What can it 
mean?” Hugh Austin’s face was very white, as 
he read in the hand-writing of the postmaster : 

“Take back your letter—it came too late; 
they are both dead! Heaven forgive you; your 
negligence killed them! Here is a lock of your 
wife and baby’s hair. They are buried in one 
grave. Heaven forgive you! 0, if your letter 
had come one day sooner, or if Maggie had but 
hoped and waited one day more!” 


+ > 


THE NAUTILUS. 


The nautilus possesses the power of descend- 
ing at will to the bottom of the sea or rising to 
the surface. It is, therefore, very hard to cap- 
ture; and though the shell itself is not uncom- 
mon, yet the animal inhabiting it had never been 
seen by any naturalist for more than a hundred 
years, until Dr. Bennett caught one in 1829, and 
sent it to Professor Owen, who made it the sub- 
ject of his well known monograph. Before he 
wrote it, he went to Paris and saw Cuvier, whom 
he asked if he had ever seen the animal in ques- 
tion. “No, sir,” was the reply; “I have not 
seen it, and I never shall.” The expression was 
prophetic, for when Owen had finished his mon- 
ograph, and sealed up a copy to send to Cuvier, 
the news arrived that the great anatomist was 
dead. It was on a calm evening in August that 
Dr. Bennett descried his nautilus floating on the 
water keel uppermost, and looking like a dead 
tortoise-shell cat. It was in the act of sinking 
when the boat —— but its shell being 
broken with the boat-hook, its escape was pre- 
vented.—London Journal. 


COLDS. 

When a man begins to cough, as the result of 
a common cold, it is the effort of nature herself 
attempting the cure, which she will effect in her 
own time and more effectually than any man can 
do, if she is let alone and her instincts cherished. 
What are these instincts? She abhors food and 
craves warmth. Hence, the moment a man is 
satisfied he has taken cold, let him do three things: 
First, eat not an atom; second, go to bed and 
cover up in a warm room; third, drink as much 
cold water as he wants, or as much hot herb tea 
as he can, and in three cases out of four, he will 
be entirely well in thirty-six hours.—Hall. 


The only escape from grief is to employment. 
The only resource against it is religion ; yet it is 
neither our policy nor our destiny to escape it al- 
together—since it is by _— that we gather 
strength in heart and soul, as labor endows the 


arms with muscle and manhood.—Simms. 


KING EDWARD’S CAPTIVE. 


LABOR. 


BY M&S. R. B. EDSON. 


In all this enginery of worlds, 
Where labor ’s mandate reigns, 
All work their own appointed tasks, 

And mao alone complains. 
The trees fret not in sullen gloom 
About the work to bud and bloom. 


Then out upon the coward souls 
Who cant, and whine, and grieve, 

About the work supposed to be 
Entailed by Mother Eve. 

The talents given to our trust, 

Lesa worn by use, will idly rust. 


That proverb, proved oft and again 
Since first the world began, 
“ Satan will find some mischief still 
For every idle man,” 
Is true as when its golden rule 
We conned in prime:-books at school. 


The ready hand that freely does 
Whate’er it finds to do; 

The willing heart inspired with zeal, 
With will and purpose, too, 

Will to this work a glad heart bring, 

And as he labors cheerily sing. 


Then God be thanked for labor, 
For weariness and toil! 
"Tis the life-giving wine of life, 
The healing balm, and oil 
That makes creation’s wheels go round 
With merry clang and cheery sound. 


(ORIGINAL.] 


KING EDWARD'S CAPTIVE, 


BY HESTER C. LAUREATE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Her cheek had the pale, pearly pink 

Of sea shelis, the world’s sweetest tint, as though 

She lived, one balf might deem, on roses sopped 

In silver dew.—BalLey’s Fesrus. 

Wiruin a room of the grand old castle of 
Windsor, seated near the glowing fire, was a lady 
of matronly form, clothed in the sable robes of 
widowhood. The Princess of Wales, twice 
widowed, mourned the death of her husband, the 
Prince of Wales, familiarly known as Edward 
the Black Prince. 

In early youth the princess had been known 
as “the fair maid of Kent;” since those early 
days she had loved, wedded and buried Sir John 
Holland, then listening to the suit of her cousin 
Edward, she became his wife, and the Princess of 
Wales. But the relentless death-angel had again 
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entered her home, placing his cold hand upon the 
brow of the prince, and the tears of the nation 
were mingled with those of the princess, so bit- 
terly did they bewail the loss of so good and kind 
a prince as Edward. 

Near the princess was seated her daughter 
Maude, Lady Courteny, also a widow; and as 
the princess had been called “ the fair maid of 
Kent,” Lady Courteny was called the most lovely 
woman in England, the beauty of the court. 
Her sable robes contrasted well with the pearly 
whiteness of her skin, and the bloom upon her 
cheek was like the most delicate tint of the nau- 
tilus ; costly jewels sparkled upon the snowy 
hand shading her eyes from the glow of the fire 
near which she was seated. 

“Maude, my daughter?” The princess’s 
voice was very sweet, expressive of the deep love 
she bore the beautiful Maude. 

“ Sweet mother, thy pleasure ?” 

“As thou well know’st, fair daughter, I have 
been much engaged of late; the interests of my 
son, my Richard, demanded my time and atten- 
tion, who now, an’ it please God, will one day 
be king of the realm. This is why I have not 
spent the time with thee I would so gladly have 
done. Hast been much alone, my daughter ?”’ 

Gradually the rose-tint spread over the face 
and throat of the youthful Lady Courteny, while 
over her beautiful eyes the lashes drooped till 
their heavy fringe rested upon the crimson of her 
cheek. 

“ At first I was, my mother.” 

“ At first thou wast; but of late, Maude, the 
king tells me of his prisoner, the Count de St. 
Pol, that he is thy companion in my absence. 
Is’t 80, my daughter?” 

“Even so, my mother.” 

“ And thy mother hears it first from other lips 
than thine.” 

The sweet voice of the princess was very sad, 
and Maude, raising her downcast eyes, and 
kneeling before her mother, said : 

“Thy pardon, dearest mother; I have not 
thought the matter deserving thine attention. 
The Count de St. Pol is a prisoner, and lonely. 
This is all I have to tell.” 

“In truth, Maude, is’t really all?” 

“In solemn truth, my mother.” 

“ But this Frenchman,the Count de St. Pol, is 
of a noble race. Is he fine-looking, Maude ¢” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ And noble-hearted as he is noble-looking ?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ And thou lov’st him, Maude ?” 

Mother !” 

“Tell me, Maude.” - 
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But Maude was weeping bitterly. She had 
never acknowledged, even to herself, that she 
loved the prisoner whose prison was the beautiful 
castle of Windsor. He had not asked her for 
her love, and though she now realized that she 
had given it to the stranger, she could not force 
herself to confess it, even to the mother so 
beloved. 

“ There is little need of words, Maude; but 
the king had fears. He does not wish thee to 
meet the count as thou hast done. Wilt remem- 
ber?” Kissing the flushed cheek of her daughter, 
the princess left the apartment. 


CHAPTER IL. 


I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as I was wont to have. 
SHaKSPEARE. 

In another apartment of the castle the noble 
prisoner, the Count de St. Pol, impatiently 
awaited the hour when he had so often found 
Lady Courteny alone. When he had been taken 
to the presence of the king, his majesty had said : 

“ Thou art our prisoner, but it is not our inten- 
tion to confine thee in a dungeon. Give us thy 
word of honor as a true knight, that thou wilt 
take no advantage of our clemency, and thou art 
at liberty to go about the castle at will.” 

The Count de St. Pol pledged his knightly 
word that no advantage should be taken of this 
clemency on the part of his majesty the king. It 
was not long ere the noble prisoner made the ac- 
quaintance of the far-famed beauty of the court, 
Lady Courteny, and the acquaintance had blos- 
somed into friendship, and the friendship ripened 
into love, ere the attention of the Princess of 


Wales had been called to it. As before stated, 


she had been much engaged, as her young son 
Richard was to be acknowledged as hig grand- 
father’s successor to the crown. 

The count had been taken prisoner at Ligne, 
and had been at firstimpatient to return to his 
estates in Lorraine, till love also bound him cap- 
tive, and in the fascinations of Lady Courteny’s 
society the chains he wore were wreathed with 
perpetual roses. His love had been silent as yet, 
fearing the interest the lovely Maude felt in him 
was only on account of his loneliness, — 


Lady Courteny was very still; her head, with 
its golden crown of softest braids, rested on one 
hand, while the other toyed with the jewels 
sparkling in her girdle. They were very costly, 
their glitter had caused Maude Holland to be- 
come Lady Courteny ata very early age. She 
was musing on the words of her mother. She 
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knew herself to be a petted favorite of King 
Edward's; she knew also that if the stern man- 
date had passed his lips that she should mect his 
prisoner no more, it must be even as he willed it ; 
and as the Count de St. Pol entered her pres- 
ence, her cheeks were gemmed with tears. The 
prisoner was fine looking; Lady Courteny 
thought she had never seen him look so noble as 
when he came and seated himself at her feet. 

“ Have thy sweet lips no welcome for me, lady ? 
I dare not linger in thy presence without the 
words of welcome thou art wont to speak.” 

The liquid gems sparkled now upon the velvet 
of her robe. 

“Nay, answer not, sweet lady, if thou’rt sad. 
Now I will retire ; on the morrow thy smiles will 
welcome me as of old.” 

“T can bid thee no kinder welcome then than 
now.” 

“Ha, what say’st thou? Art weary of my 
coming? If so,I sue no more for welcome, 
though my heart break in its sad loneliness.” 

. The downcast eyes of the lady were raised, as 
she said, “‘ Then thou wouldst be lonely ?” 

“Canst ask the question, Lady Courteny ? 
Is not thy presence to me what the sunlight is to 
the prisoner in the dungeon, only dearer than 
ever the brightest ray of sunlight could be, had 
the prisoner been shut out from the light of day 
for years? I also am a prisoner, but thou hast 
made the captive’s life like some bright dream of 
heaven, thyself the brightest angel there. Far 
away from here, lady, in the province of Lor- 
raine, I have a home, sunny and beautiful. 
When I am a prisoner no longer, be the angel of 
that home. Wilt thou be my wife, Lady 
Courteny ?” 

The rose-tint had faded quite away from the 
fair face of the lady, but she said, in a clear, firm 
voice : 

“Had the noble Count de St. Pol asked this 
but yesterday I had not said him nay.” 

“But yesterday! What can have chanced 
since yesterday, that Lady Courteny would say 
me nay to-day ?” i 

“It is the pleasure of his majesty the king that 
the Count de St. Pol spend these twilight hours 
in other society than that of Lady Courteny’s.” 

“ But thou lovest me, Lady Courteny, only tell 
me this ?” 

She turned her face away that he should not 
see how wholly, how entirely he was loved, 
saying : 

“I have passed many pleasant hours with the 
Count de St. Pol.” 

“ Will itypain thy gentle heart to mect him no 
more save in the dance, or at the tournament ?” 
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The lady answered not, but a shower of tears 
relieved her, and as the count pressed ner vw sus 
heart, he whispered, “I need not waste words, 
sweet Maude; I ask no truer love than thine.” 

The twilight faded, the darkness gathered 
around them. All the bright jewels in her dia- 
dem rested upon the brow of night, ere the 
Count de St. Pol and Lady Courteny parted, 
happy in the sweet consciousness of their mutual 
love. The love filling their hearts was no pass- 
ing fancy ; Lady Courteny, though a widow, had 
never loved. Herhand had been bestowed upon 
Lord Courteny by her father when she was a mere 
child, and since the death of her husband, she 
had shown no favor to any of the noble suitors 
for her hand. She had never loved before ; she 
could neverl ove again. Where once her love was 
given, it was given forever, and she promised 
that though she might not give her hand where 
her heart was already bestowed, the hand should 
never be given to another. 

Lady Courteny was also the first love of the 
count. He had known many sweet fancies, but 
never loved till he had met Lady Courteny; and 
now that the mandate had passed that they must 
meet no more as they had met, each knew the 
strength of the love they bore the other. They 
also knew how hopeless was this love ; for it had 
long been a favorite plan of King Edward’s to 
unite the fortunes of Harry Hereford, his nephew, 
of Lancaster, and Lady Courteny. 


CHAPTER III. 


The earth fs bright, 
And I am earthy, so I love it well; 
Tnough heaven is holier, and full of light, 
Yet 1 wim frail, and with frail things would dwell. 
Mas. 

Turrty miles from London, in the county of 
Essex, at Castle Pleshy, Lady Mary de Bohun 
resided with her sister, Eleanor, Countess of 
Buckingham. Lady Mary was both young and 
beautiful. Younger by some years than Lady 
Courteny, the two, bearing not the slightest re- 
semblance to each other, were very beautiful. 
Lady Courteny’s beauty was that of the fuir, 
stately lily ; Lady Mary’s that of the fresh-blown 


rose. Lady Courteny wasecalm, a perfect wo-. 


man; Lady Mary, restless, impatient, childlike 
in every word and thought, wholly dependent 
upon those around her. 

This suited the purpose of the Earl of Buck- 
ingham, for the countess and Lady Mary were 
the sole heirs of their father, Humphrey, Earl of 
Hereford, who had been one of the greatest lords 
and landholders in the country, and while Lady 
Mary remained unmarried, the Earl of Bucking- 
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ham enjoyed the whole of this immense 
fortune. 

Upon the death of the Earl of Hereford, he 
had taken the young girl to Castle Pleshy, and 
secretly resolved that she should never marry. 
At the time of which we write, Lady Mary had 
just completed her fifteenth year. She was seated 
at the feet of her confessor, listening eagerly to 
the words falling from the good father’s lips. 
At length he spoke no more, and the young girl 
said, eagerly : 

“ Good father, dost know I have no wish to re- 
tire from the world thus early in life? I really do 
not know what life is, yet.” 

“IT know thou dost not, sweet child. It is 
what I would fain save thee from knowing by 
thine own experience. But I can tell thee what 
life is. Itis a weary way, full of trials, tempta- 
tions, tears ; full of vanities, leading the young 
heart astray, satisfying not, yielding less of 
pleasure than of pain. Such is the life upon 
which thou wouldst so thoughtlessly enter ; such 
the life I would save thee from.” 

“ But, good father, Eleanor, my sister, has tried 
this life—she has not found it so full of trials and 
tears—she is very happy.” 

“Yes, child, but the countess has only trod a 
little way on life’s journey; she may be happy 
now, but she has formed ties only to be severed. 
Sooner or later a guest unbidden and unwelcome 
will enter her home, bearing away in his cold 
embrace the form of some loved one dearer even 
than life. She has a husband she loves. As the 
years roll on, one or the other will be left alone. 
She has children, perhaps even now the grave 
waits to receive the little forms in which her 
very life seems bound up.” 

Lady Mary shivered as Father Henri pictured 
out the gloomy thoughts she had listened to; but 
rising above the momentary depression, she said, 
sweetly: 

“But I think that were I in Eleanor’s situa- 
tion, I would rather think of littl Anne and 
Guy in heaven, than never to have known their 
sweet love.” 

“Hush, child! Thou canst not place thyself 
in the countess’s situation. Thou art very young, 
good friends of thine think it is for thy temporal, 
as well as spiritual good, to renounce the follies 
and vanities of the world, and enter the convent 
of St. Clare; there to devote the remaining years 
of thine earthly pilgrimage to the service of thy 
Maker. Again I ask, art willing to renounce all 
this, and live a holy life, free from spot or 
blemish ?” 

“I fear I could not live such a life, even in the 
convent. Now don’t look grave, good father, 
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as thou dost sometimes; but I don’t feel holy, 
yet. Ihave a much greater desire to go to Lon- 
don, to see something of life, and the world, 
than I have to enter the convent.” 

Father Henri raised his eyes heavenward, 
clasped his long, bony fingers together, and Lady 

’ Mary knew at once that her light remarks were 
considered almost as blasphemy. She dared not 
speak again till the father bent his cold, gray 
eyes upon her, then in the stillness of the sum- 
mer afternoon, her voice so clear and sweet was 
heard, as she said : 

“ Father Henri, I know thou canst but think 
me very sinful—I know myself that I am sinful ; 
bat, good father, { cannot think it a sin that I 
should wish to enjoy this beautiful world in which 
we are placed. I promise to ponder well what 
thou hast told me. Thou wilt not refuse thy 
blessing, father ?” 

Thus said the maiden, kneeling at the feet of 


the confessor; but she was young and happy—, 


one of those on whom care rests lightly—she 
supposed Father Henri thought it a duty to warn 
her of the temptations waiting to assail her as 
she entered upon the theatre of life; that this 
duty done, the decision rested with her. Not so 
thought Father Henri and the Earl of Buck- 


ingham ; but fearing she would weary of the long 
conversations with the priest, they brought from 
the convent two nuns, well-trained in the duties 
of their religion, to be in constant attendance 
on the young heiress, sisters Agathe and Mad- 


eline. Sister Agathe was the elder of the two, 
and to Madeline Lady Mary attached herself at 
once, never thinking for what purpose they were 
“there. Leaving the maiden thus attended, we 
will turn our attention to the youthful widow, 
and again imagine ourselves within the castle of 
Windsor, taking note of passing events as the 
reign of Edward the Third draws near its close. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Press me not, heseech you, 80; 
There is no tongue that moves, none, nove i’ th’ world, 
So soun as yours, could wiu me.—S#aksPeaRe. 

Many times had King Edward offered his pris- 
oner to the King of France, in exchange for the 
valiant Captal de Bach ; but the King of France 
would not consent to this exchange, and the 
Count de St. Pol was still a prisoner at Windsor. 
The Princess of Wales had become deeply in- 
terested in the Countde St. Pol. Has interesting 
manners, his loneliness, his deep love for her 
daughter, all caused her to look upon his suit 
with favor, as did the knowledge of the deep love 
her daughter bore him. She had sought the 
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presence of her royal father-in-law for the pur- 
pose of again asking his consent to the betrothal 
of the count and Lady Courteny. 

“Fair princess, thou’rt welcome. Where is 
thy gentle daughter, that she comes not with thee 
to our presence ?” 

The princess breathed a low, soft sigh, as she 
answered : 

“My gentle Mande is very sad. I fear me 
that the sunny smiles have fled from her sweet 
lips forever ; she is very quiet and grave of late. 
The thought of a marriage with Harry Hereford 
is far from being pleasant to her. Poor child! 
it grieves me to see her unhappy.” 

“I wonder not, fair daughter. Foolish child ! 
There is not a more noble-looking youth among 
the courtiers than my nephew of Hereford, Der- 
by and Lancaster, an’ it is good looks she waits 
for she must be hard to please.” 

“Sire, Ihave often heard my daughter com- 
ment on the beauty of Harry Hereford’s person, 
and the grace of his manners ; but thou knowest 
my Maude has given her heart to thy noble pris- 
oner; her hand she would give where her heart 
has gone before, or to none other.” 

“ Thou plead’st well, fair daughter; but plead 
no more, for methinks thy sire and king has not 
the iron will of his youth ; in refusing the gentle 
pleadings of thy voice, it almost seems that I am 
grieving my lost Edward. No other voice has 
power to move me as thou hast done; not even 
that of the gentle Maude herself.” 

“‘T plead no more, an’ thou bidst me be silent ; 
but, kind father, thy nephew of Lancaster loves 
not my Maude with such a love as the Count de 
St. Pol lavishes upcn her. She is the light of his 
eyes, the darling of his fond heart.” 

“Say no more, fair daughter ; there shall be a 
tournament, thy daughter Queen of Beauty, as 
is her right; if the count bend his head before 
her for the victor’s wreath, I care not if he greet 
her as his betrothed. If my young favorite, I 
only command that she think of him with more 
favor than she hath heretofore shown. Should 
the count be victor of the day he shall be at 
liberty to cross the channel and remain in France 
for the space of one year. Thus will he have 
an Opportunity to procure the price of his ran- 
som. If he return not, thy daughter will be 
satisfied of his unworthiness, and be content to 
wed our noble nephew of Lancaster.” 

“ Thanks, sire, thou’rt over kind. The count 
will be the victor, for his heart will be in it, while 
gay, careless Harry Hereford has little to lose, 
save the victor’s wreath.” 

And she Said truth. No burden of care rested 
heavily upon the heart of Harry Hereford. Am- 
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bition as yet slumbered quietly in the breast of 
the youth whose manhood was to call him to the 
throne, to crown him King of England. Ambi- 
tion slumbered, gentle hands had touched the 
chords of his life’s harp, awakening melodies 
unheard before, and those gentle hands were not 
Lady Courteny’s. 

With Lady Courteny he had never pressed his 
suit ; no smiles were banished from his lips that 
she listened not to it, for another than the beauty 
of the court reigned queen in the heart of Henry 
of Hereford, Derby and Lancaster. But though 
a matter of@mall import to him that Lady 
Courteny had as yet refused his offered hand, it 
was a matter of grave importance to his father, 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

He had sometimes thought his son too gay and 
careless, and had looked forward to a marriage 
with Lady Courteny as almost certain. Her 
quiet dignity would, he thought, temper the ex- 
uberant spirits of his son, and the heart of the 
Duke of Lancaster was set upon the match, 
quite as much as that of his brother the king. 


CHAPTER V. 


And had he not long read 
Her heart’s hushed secret in the soft, dark eye, 
Lighted at his approach, and on the cheek, 
Coioring all crimson at his lightest look ? 
Miss Lanpor. 

WALKING upon a terrace without Castle 
Pleshy, Lady Mary de Bohun and Sister Made- 
line were conversing earnestly. 

“ How happy I have been since blessed with 
thy sweet company! I should be quite happy if 
thou wert always to be my companion. Shouldn’t 
thou be happy, too?” 

“ As happy as I could well be away from the 
convent. There alone can I be entirely happy, 
for only there can I devote myself wholly to the 
servive of the church.” 

Sister Madeline’s eyes were raised as Lady 
Mary had so often seen Father Henri’s, while an 
expression of sweet content rested upon her 
childish feavures. 

“‘Didst ever love the world as I do, Sister 
Madeline ?” 

“ Yes, till T entered the convent my life was a 
succession of gaieties. I have tasted the pleas- 
ures of the world and learned to see their folly ; 
pure happiness is to be found only in the sweet 
seclusion of the cloister.” 

“ But, Sister Madeline, thy home ; surely thou 
must pine for the loved ones there—for the looks 
of love—the many little acts, telling thee each 
day, and many times each day, that'thou wast 
one of the dearest there?” 
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“T pine for nothing I have lost. Mary Mother 
and her son Jesus are all that I have need of.” 

Sach conversations were of daily occurrence. 
Lady Mary was interested, for she loved the 
young nun. The beautiful holiness and rest of 
a life spent in the convent of St. Clare were 
among the pictures daily presented to her mind, 
and the gay, light-hearted Lady Mary changed 
from the laughter-loving sprite of other days, to 
the pensive, thoughtful maiden, thinking often 
that it must be her duty to enter the convent, 
though she had thought so much of a life so 
different. 

Often in her childhood, the nephew of the Earl 
of Buckingham, young Harry Hereford, had 
come with his father, Duke John, to Pleshy. 
The last time he was there, she had stepped from 
the fairy land of childhood, into the world of 
realities. A child no longer, yet scarce a wo- 
man, like a flower just unfolding to the light, 
Lady Mary was bursting into womanhood, and 
unknown to herself, the maiden had touched 
chords in the heart of the youth, the music of 
which still lingered about him as he thought of 
the maiden whose blushing cheek had told the 
tale of a love she knew not the existence of. 

Since his return to Windsor, she had heard 
rumors of the marriage long-talked of at court, 
that of Henry of Lancaster and the beauty of 
the court, Lady Courteny. She was unable to 
define her feelings; but she was conscious of 
pain when this was mentioned in her presence— 
conscious that shadows seemed gathering around, 
even when the mid-day sun cast its warmest rays 
upon her—conscious that Harry would come no 
more to Pleshy as he had done, free, light-hearted, 
careless. A stately lady, the Queen of Beauty, 
even where all were beautiful, would claim the 
place beside him as her right, and he would 
guard her happiness as tenderly as the Earl of 
Buckingham guarded her sister Eleanor’s. She 
did not think it strange that Harry should love 
the beautiful lady of whom she had heard so 
much, she only wished herself as beautiful. 


The tournament was over; the victor had 
knelt at the feet of the Queen of Beauty, and as 
she had crowned him with the victor's wreath, 
she whispered : 

“ Thou hast fairly won the hand that crowns 
thee.” 

And as he kissed the hand, he said, in tones 
as low: 

“ My beautiful—my own !” 

Thus was the Count de St. Pol betrothed to 
the fair Lady Courteny. But those were whis- 
pered words, heard only by themselves, and few 
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of the noble lords and ladies there assembled 
dreamed that Lady Courteny crowned her lover 
when she crowned the victor of the tournament. 
All this had passed, and the Count de St. Pol 
was the acknowledged lover of Lady Courteny. 

For a time the Duke of Lancaster looked 
coldly upon her that she should thus openly de- 
clare her preference for a foreign count, to one so 
nearly allied to royalty as his son, Henry of 
Hereford, Derby and Lancaster ; but now that the 
king looked upon her love with favor, she cared 
not if all the world frowned upon her, for he 
alone had power to influence her happiness. 

But his days were fast drawing to a close, and 
in the year of our Lord 1377, the vigil of St. 
John the Baptist, Edward the Third departed 
this life. England was in deep mourning. His 
reign had been long, and to use the words of 
Hume, “ Edward himself was a prince of great 
capacity, not governed by favorites, nor led 
astray by any unruly passion, sensible that 
nothing could be more essential to his interests, 
than to keep on good terms with his people.” 

What wonder then that the nation mourned 
the loss of Edward the Third? Immediately the 
passes were closed, that no one might leave the 
kingdom and carry the tidings of their Joxs to 
France. They did not wish that the death of the 
king should be known there, till the government 
of the kingdom should be settled. A-grand pro- 
ces-ion fullowed the body of Edward the Third 
to Westminster, where they buried him by the 
side of his lady the queen. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ She is a woman - therefore may be wooed; 
Sne is a woman—therefore may be won.”’ 

Time passed, the young Richard had been 
crowned at Westminster—being only in his 
eleventh year; the accomplished Sir Guiscard 
d’ Angle was made his tutor, while the govern- 
ment of the kingdom rested on the Duke of Lan- 
caster. He had now forgiven Lady Courteny 
the slight she had given his family, for she was 
the favorite sister of the king ; the acknowledged 
beauty of the court, and he had turned his at- 
tention to the young heiress at Pleshy as a bride 
for his son. 

Soon after the tournament, and before the 
death of King Edward, the Count de St. Pol 
had left England, as the king had proposed, to 
obtain his ransom; and when he had been ab- 
sent a year, Lady Courteny was again on good 
terms with the house of Lancaster. 

Standing behind the heavy drapery of a low 
window was Lady Courteny when the twilight 
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cast its shadows around, and she was joined by 
Harry Hereford. 

“ Lady, I came fo break the spell of thy twi- 
light musings.” 

“ Thou’rt welcome! twilight musings are ever 
pleasant, but ever ready to be given up for the 
pleasure of holding converse with a dear friend.” 

“Then Lady Courteny classes me among her 
dear friends ¢” 

“Did the noble Henry of Lancaster for one 
moment doubt that such was the case ?” 

“ He only judged from past disappointments.” 

“Nay, Henry! ever hast thousknown that I 
loved thee as a friend—ay, a dear friend, if that 
pleases better; and thou know’st that the disap- 
pointment was the duke’s, notthine. Thy heart 
has not been touched by any charm Lady Court- 
eny may be the possessor of.” 

“ Dost think it has been touched by the charms 
of another? Where should I find a fairer bride 
that the beauty of the court?” 

“ Many beautiful flowers bloom in the wild- 
woods, Henry—flowers as beautiful as those in 
costly palaces—and I know not what fuairy-like 
sprite may have laid siege to the heart of Henry 
of Lancaster, when he has accompanied Duke 
John on his many excursions.” 

He took the hand of the lady, holding it between 
both his own, saying : 

“Tf, indeed, there is one who holds the key 
to the heart of Henry of Lancaster, wouldst hear 
of her, while I admit that when the fair Lady 
Courteny refused an alliance with the heir of the 
house of Lancaster, I knew not the meaning or 
the power of such a love as was in thy heart for 
thy noble betrothed. Still very dearto my heart 
was my early friend. I would tell this dear friend 
of my love. Will she listen ?” 

“Gladly, Henry !” 

“ List, then! the fairy who has found the way 
to the heart of Henry of Lancaster, is none oth- 
er than Lady Mary de Bohun, the young sister of 
the Countess of Buckingham.” 

“‘ Now, you surprise me indeed ! the very lady 
the duke has selected as a bfide worthy his son.” 

“ Yes! but there are difficulties. My good uncle 
of Buckingham has an eye to the splendid inher- 
itance of my wildwood flower; while her con- 
fessor and two worthy sisters from the convent 
St. Clare are using every effort to transform the 
beautiful Lady Mary into a nun. Now, Lady 
Courteny, what am I to do?” 

“ Hast won the heart of the lady ?” 

“She knows not of my love. For years, 
whea I have been at Pleshy, have I seen a be: ue 
tiful child free from care, joyous, light-heart d, 
ever ready to take part in the gay sports I love 
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80 well ; she gave a strange charm to the hours 
I spent at Pleshy. But the last time I was there 
—dost thou remember when, Lady Courteny?” 
She blushed as she said : 

“Ido.” For it was after her refusal of Henry 
of Lancaster, and just after the tournament. 

“ The last time I was there, I looked in vain 
for the child I had known and loved; while I 
waited for her coming, instead, there came a 
maiden, beautiful as the first faint blush of morn- 
ing, graceful as the fairy queen, and more amiable, 
in her sweet simplicity, than all the nuns of St. 
Clare, with their austere faces and precise man- 
ners.” He was much excited as he spoke of the 
nuns and tho convent, and the sweet voice of his 
companion bade him: 

“Be calm, Henry. The duke will arrange all 
this. He will never allow them to make a nun 
of Lady Mary.” 

“No, Lady Courteny, my father will not ar- 
range this thing for me. Dost think I can wait 
patiently, calmly, while my father arranges every- 
thing else, letting this matter rest quietly; not 
even believing his brother of Buckingham would 
be guilty of so base an act! Lady Courteny, I 
cannot wait, while the subtle influence of Father 
Henri, and the sisters Agathe and Madeline, are 


silently and surely at work, to bury from my 
sight, forever on earth, the beauteous form of Lad y 
Mary, my first, my only love. I must do some- 
thing at once ; will not Lady Courteny give me 
some good advice ?” 

“Why not go to Pleshy, and win the love of 


Lady Mary? Then she would be stronger to 
opp this sch ” 

“Not there! Lady Courteny! Pleshy is no 
place to win the love of Lady Mary. I have 
been told that her buoyant spirits are saddened ; 
that already everything about the castle is draped 
in gloom to her. Away from there, she would 
awake to new scenes, a new life, a first fond love.” 

“ Hast thought of Lady Arundel? She is an 
aunt of the Countess of Buckingham, and her 
young sister. Arundel Castle is a gay place. If 
you could see her, and she would insist on Lady 
Mary’s coming to Arundel, I think you need fear 
no further trouble.” 

Henry of Lancaster raised the fair hand of 
Lady Courteny to his lips, saying : 

“Ten thousand thanks! A woman’s wit is 
worth all a man’s hard reasoning. I never 
thought of Lady Arundel, and she is just the 
person to assist me in this matter. Again, ten 
thousand thanks! and now adieu. With the 
morning I am cff to Arundel Castle.” 

Again was the lady left to her miisings ; the 
twilight lingered not for this long conversation, 
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and the silvery moonlight lay in long shadows 
across the apartment when Henry of Lancaster 


left it. 
“God speed him on hiserrand!” said Lady 


Courteny. “ Lady Mary seems well calculated to 
render his life happy. I am glad his disappoint- 
ment was so light. Not very flattering to my- 
self, though. I love Harry Hereford as a friend, 
if I could not asa husband !” 

The sad fancies she had indulged in, before 
Henry entered the apartment, now resumed their 
sway, and pearly drops glistened in the moon- 
light, as they fell on the sable velvet of her robe. 

Of what was Lady Courteny thinking? It had 
been long since she had had tidings of her be- 
trothed, the Count de St. Pol, and ever and anon, 
pictures would rise before her of evils that had, 
perchance, befullen him. As she mused, a foot- 
fall, familiar to her ear, sounded beside her, and 
Lady Courteny was drawn to the heart of her 
lover, while in hurried words he explained his 
long silence. 

Upon his arrival in France he was accused of 
an intention to deliver to the English the castle 
Bouchain. He was arrested, and closely guard- 
ed, and found his prison far from being an agree- 
able one. At length he had regained his freedom, 
and returned to England, bringing with him the 
thirty thousand francs he had promised. On the 
evening of his return, his lady had promised that 
when the court should lay aside their mourning, 
she would become his bride. 

Very happy was Lady Courteny—her lover 
had returned to her, stronger, perchance, for the 
stern discipline of his life since they parted— 
then, too, he would remain in England, for, al- 
though the charges against him had come to 
nought, he had not regained the favor of the king 
of France. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Hope wears a golden chain.”’. 

In the saloon of Castle Pleshy, Eleanor, Count- 
ess of Buckingham, and her young sister, Lady 
Mary, were seated. The countess holding her 
little Guy to her heart, letting the scorching tear- 
drops fall at will upon the little face upturned to 
see what it could mean, for he had never seen 
tears upon the face of his pretty mama, as he 
was wont to call her. 

Anne, her first-born, shared in the grief her 
mother felt, for her womanly little heart was 
quick to understand that her father had gone— 
she did not know where, but from whence he 
might never return; she had seated herself at the 
feet of her mother, laying her fair hand upon the 
ruby velvet of her robe. 
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Lady Mary, much changed from the mirth- 
loving maiden of other days, clasped one jewel- 
led hand of the countess, saying : 

“Eleanor, sweet sister; weep not so passion- 
ately! Think what a happy day it will be when 
you welcome your husband back to his country, 
and his home.” Her only answer was a fresh 
burst of tears, and not knowing what means 
to use to console her sister, she placed an arm 
around the tiny form of the child Anne, and 
leading her to a window, asked if she would not 
be happy when she should see her father riding 
over the high hill—coming home to mother, Guy 
and Anne. 

It was something the child had not thought of, 
that she would watch for his coming home, and 
every day she looked from this same window out 
upon the road leading to London, waiting for 
his coming. 

It was not the first time the Earl of Bucking- 
ham had left Pleshy, since his marriage, bat his 
absences had been short. Now, he had been or- 
dered to march through France, with three thou- 
sand men-at-arms, and three thousand archers, 
attended by earls, barons and knights, befitting 
the dignity of a king’s son. 

It was an expedition of great danger and dif- 
ficulty, and this was the cause of the passionate 
weeping of the countess, when she parted with 
her lord. But as time passed on, the hope of 
his return chased the tears from the fair face of 
the countess, and she regained her accustomed 
cheerfulness. Anne and Guy talked constavtly 
of the day when they should see their father 
coming over the hill—coming home to them once 
more. 

At this time, also, the aunt of the sisters, Lady 
Arundel, made known her intention of visiting 
Castle Pleshy. To Lady Mary, a pensive man- 
ner had become habitual, and everything in life 
seemed saddened, to her young heart. The nuns 
had left the castle, long since, for so well had 
they performed the part allotted to them, that 
Father Henri felt sure of controlling the mind 
and fortunes of the young heiress. At this time, 
however, he was absent from the castle, having 
gone on a pilgrimage to the shrine of his patron 
saint. 

Lady Arundel had waited for the departure of 
the earl, but she dared not hope that Father Henri 
might also be absent. 


It was near the close of the month of October 
when Lady Arundel left Castle Pleshy, accompan- 
ied by Lady Mary de Bohun. Against the objec- 
tions the countess had raised, Lady Arundel urged, 
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should insist on taking her to Windsor, that she 

might be present when the marriage of the cel- 
ebrated court beauty, Lady Courteny, should 
take place. 

Again the lips of Lady Mary were wreathed 
with smiles ; again her voice warbled the ballads 
of olden time. Another influence was at work 
directly opposed to that of Father Henri and 
sisters Agathe and Madeline. Then, too, she 
knew that Henry of Lancaster was not to wed 
the beautiful Lady Courteny, and he would greet 
her gladly, as in days of old. 

A wedding at court, too! What wonder that 
the maiden so readily forgot the teachings of her 
confessor, when the life she had so longed for 
was opening before her? What wonder that she 
eagerly consented to accompany her aunt to 
Arundel Castle, and from thence to Windsor? 
Heretofore, she had lived a life unsuited to her 
age and disposition, and she grasped at the invi- 
tation offered, as the child grasps the toy so much 
more beautiful than those he has seen before. 

They had but just arrived at Arundel when a 
page informed Lady Arundel that Henry of 
Lancaster had arrived the previousevening. At 
this announcement, the fair face of Lady Mary 
was suffused with blushes Lady Arundel could 
not fail to observe, and as they faded away, she 
said : 

“ Fair niece, Henry of Lancaster is no stranger 
to thee. Often have I heard him speak in praise 
of the beauty of Lady Mary. Bid thy tire-wo- 
man hasten, that we may descend and bid the 
noble youth a hearty welcome to the castle.” 

Soon Lady Arundel and her niece descended 
to the saloon, where Harry Hereford impatiently 
waited to greet the gentle lady of his love. Her 
eyes were downcast as she returned his greetings, 
and he led herto a seat, seating himself beside her. 
He had hardly hoped Lady Arundel would suc- 
ceed in bringing this beautiful flower from the 
garden where she had blossomed into womanhood 

—as a wild-rose bursts from a tiny bud to a gor- 
geous flower. But she was there—beside him— 
and soon Henry of Lancaster and Lady Mary 
were laughing gaily, as in the days of her 
childhood. 

Every morning the light figure of the maiden 
was lifted upon a snow-white palfrey, while her 
lover, mounted upon his noble steed, rode beside 
her around the castle, and over the downs of 
Sussex. Each day Lady Mary thought less of 
the warnings of Father Henri, and more of the 
fascinating Henry of Lancaster; for, innocent 
and guileless as she was, she could not but know 
that the noble Henry loved her. He could not 


that as Lady Mary had seen nothing of life, she 


conceal it if he would ; he would not if he could ; 
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he was proud of his love, and though he had 
not yet declared it in words, he only waited a fit- 
ting opportanitys 

But with the knowledge that she was beloved 
came to the heart of the maiden many fears. She 
had been educated for the convent, she had no 
right to this love; so the gentle Lady Mary se- 
cluded herself, and Lady Arundel advised the 
lover to press his suit and urge a speedy mar- 
riage. When he had done so, and obtained a 
sweet confession of the maiden’s love, it was 
the work of many days, for Lady Arundel 
and himself to gain her consent to so speedy a 
marriage. 

Duke John at length came to Arundel, joining 
his entreaties to theirs, and at length Lady Mary 
consented to become the bride of Henry, without 
the consent of the Earl of Buckingham. The 
wedding was hastened, that Henry might present 
his bride at court and be present at the wedding 
of Lady Courteny. 

Thus did the house of Lancaster outwit the 
house of Buckingham, and thus did the Earl of 
Buckingham lose one half of the fortune the 
Earl of Hereford left his daughters. 

* 

It only remains to record the marriage of Lady 
Courteny to the noble and valiant Count de St. 
Pol. She was the beauty of the court at all 
times, but on this, her wedding day, her beauty 
shone forth more resplendent than ever before ; 
and among the most radiant of the very youth- 
ful faces there, was that of the bride of Henry of 
Hereford, Derby and Lancaster. 

After the feasts and tournaments, in honor of 
the marriage of the king’s sister, the Count and 
Countess de St. Pol went to the castle of Han 
sur-Heure, where they remained till the death of 
the King of France, when, through the interces- 
sion of the Dukes of Brabant and Anjou, he was 
recalled to royal favor, and his estates in Lorraine 
restored to him. 

It was a sad day for the Earl of Buckingham, 
when the tidings of the marriage of his young 
sister reached him, and his brother, Duke John, 
was never forgiven the share he had in the affuir. 


PAWS OFF, 

Visitors to museums are very apt to touch and 
handle specimens—this is an itching which seems 
natural to us all. Dr. Buckland had on his 
drawing-room tables, at Oxford, many things 
very pretty to look at, and valuable ia them- 
selves. ‘Through frequent handling they had, 
from time to time, been injured and broken ; he, 
therefore, placed on these tables labels with the 
words “ Paws otf” conspicuously engraved upon 
them. This concise mode of expressing the 
wish of the proprietor had the desired effect, and 
paws were kept off.— Transcript. 


MAKE THE NURSERY PLEASANT. 


Have you a print, or plaster cast, or blossom- 
ing plant in the nursery where your children 
spend most of their time? Never mind about 

our “ parlor,” but is your nursery a cheerful place ? 
8 there anything there upon the wall for little 
eyes to look at, and little minds to think about, 
when they wake so early in the morning; or as 
they lounge about when a stormy day keeps 
them close prisoners? If not, gee to it without 
delay. Don’t say “I can’t afford it;” one shil- 
ling—two shillings will do it; if you can spare 
a few shillings more, so much the better. ou 
know the effect a bright, cheerfal apartment has 
upon yourself, even with all your mature resources 
for thought and pleasure ; think then of the little 
children, reaching out their thoughts like vine 
tendrils for something to twine about, something 
to lean on, something to grow to,—in fine, some- 
thing to think and talk about. A *blank, white 
wall is not suggestive or inspiriting. Give the 
little nursery prisoners something bright to look 
Miscellany. 


HANDEL. 


When Handel’s “ Messiah ” was first perform- 
ed in London, the audience were exceedingly 
struck and affected by the music in general ; but 
when the chorus struck up, “ For the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth,” they were so transported 
that they all, together with the king (who happen- 
ed to be present), started up and remained stand- 
ing till the chorus ended; and hence it became 
the fashion in England for the audience to stand 
while that part of the music is performing. Some 
days afer the first exhibition of the same orato- 
rio, Handel came to pay his respects to Lord 
Kinnoul. His lordship, as was natural, paid him 
some compliments on the noble entertainment 
which he had lately given the town. “ My lord,” 
said Handel, “1 should be sorry if I only enter- 
tained them ; I wish to make them better.” —Dial. 


PRIDE OF BIRTH. 


Of all the follies and fuibles to which frail hu- 
manity is subject, that which leads man to pride 
himself less upon his own merit than that of his 
ancestors, is the most contemptible. In the best 
of families there must be some who are a dis- 
grace, as‘well as others who are an honor. A 
Spanish proverb says, “he that has no fools, 
knaves nor beggars in his family, was got by a 
flash of lightning.” Douglas Jerrold makes the 
following admirable remark, in ridicule of this 
preposterous pride of birth:—* It is with the tree 
of genealogy as with the oak of the forest; we 
boast of the timbers it has given to a state vessel, 
but we rarely talk of the three-legged stools, the 
broomsticks and tobacco stoppers made from the 
chips and Words. 


THE MORNING MOON. 


There are men who linger on the stage, 
To gather crumbs and fregments of applaure 
When they should sleep in earth, who, like the moon, 
Have brightened up sume little vight of time, 
And ‘stead of setting when their light is worn, 
Srill linger, hke its blank and beamless orb, 
Woaen daylight fills the sky. ALEXANDER Surrg. 
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TO A FRIEND. 
BY WILLIE WARE. 


Life wears for thee, my gentle friend, 
Its purest, brightest flush— 

Pure as the crystal drop of dew, 
Ora lovely maiden’s blush. 

Thy sky is blue and cloudless, friend, 
As fair as aught can be; 


And pleasure sheds ber dazzling smiles, 
Fair one, on thee—on thee! 


Hope’s busy fingers weave fair flowers 
In garlands bright, to crown 
Thy brow. so smooth and alabaster-like, 
Where never rests a frown. 
Thine,eyes are never wet with tears, 
For grief’s unknown to thee; 
Thy life is pure, untroubled as 
A summer’s moonlit sea. 


But 0, misfortune’s clouds will lower, 
And grief will fill thy heart, 

And pleasures one by one will fade, 
And even hope depart! 

But in thine hours of sadness, friend, 
Turn, turn thy thoughts above, 

And reek for comfort and for grace 
From Him who rules by love. 


LOBIGINAL.] 


RUTH THE WITCH. 


BY WM. F. MATTHEWS. 


Ir was a peaceful scene as displayed in that 
lowly cottage room in Salem town, in the sum- 
mer of that terrible year, 1692. The picture 
lies before me now, every feature of it as fresh 
and distinct, as if the hand of the artist who pro- 
duced it, had not mouldered to dust years ago. 

There sits Ruth Goodwin beside the cradle of 
hei sleeping nephew, one arm resting upon the 
rude pine table and supporting the fair, contem- 
plative face, the other lying listlessly in her lap. 
Her brown hair is combed back beneath a mod- 
est little cap, thereby revealing the small ears, 
and giving the whole face an aspect of great 
serenity and sweetness. The coarse but well- 
fitting brown dress is relieved by the dainty cam- 
bric ruffles ahout the neck and hands, and the 
spotted white apron. Secured about the waist, 
and hanging by her side, is the customary pair of 
scissors and the little bag of housewifery imple- 
ments, familiar, by constant use, to Ruth’s hands. 

The centre portion of the wide window 
stands open upon its hinges, affording an entrance 
to the sweet summer air, and giving a view of 
many a wooded knoll and valley, rich in foliage. 
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Over all, hangs the clear calm sky of a summer 
day. 

Ruth had been reading, for ypon the table near 
her neglected work, lay the well-worn book, with 
its heavy clasps, a book opened, not seldom, but 
many times a day, in that pious household. 
Ruth was now dreaming, perfectly unmindful of 
the sunbeam which stole in behind her through 
the open window and made a broad yellow track 
upon the rough pine floor. Totally unmindfal 
was she, also, of the evil face which peered in at 
her and watched her slightest movement. It 
was the face of a man, dark and passionate, but 
yet with a certain resolution about it, which made 
it evident to one who read character easily, that 
what ver this man undertook—whether of good 
or evil—would be pursued with determination 
unto the end. 

The entrance of Mrs. Goodwin, the sister of 
Ruth, disturbed the intruder. He walked away 
with moody brow and clenched fist, indulging 
now and then in a fierce exclamation, which did 
little more than startle the birds about him. 

“Ruth,” said Mrs. Goodwin, “your brother 
John says, that another poor creature has been 
arrested on the tegrible charge of witchcraft.” 

The clear eyes of Ruth assumed a look of sad- 
ness as she murmured, “ Heaven help her, and 
bring her safely out from this trial !” 

“ Hush, Ruth,” replied her more cautious sis- 
ter; “if she really is a witch, poor thing, and 
has entered into a league with Satan, she must 
even reap the fruits of her iniquity. The judges 
are wise and godly men, and fear not but they 
will do what is right for the poor creature.” 

“ No, sister, it is a foul sin to torment and 
then destroy these poor, ignorant people for 
crimes which they have never committed. And 
their judges—otherwise upright men—will one 
day deplore their share in these terrible proceed- 
ings. No, sister, believe me, Heaven could not 
sanction such murders as are daily committed.” 

“Have a care,” said her sister, warningly. 
“Dare not question what has been called a good 
and wise proceeding. We know not how soon 
some of us may be afflicted, but Heaven keep 
the day far distant.” 

“ Amen!” answered Ruth, bending over the 
cradle of her sleeping nephew, whom she tender- 
ly loved. 

Mrs. Goodwin noticed, and long remembered 
it, that as Ruth bent over the child, her lips mov- 
ed but no sound came from them, and that her 
face was paler than usual. Jt was remembered 
afterwards, also, that Ruth was unusually silent 
at meal times that day, and that her work was 
done mechanically, as if she had little heart in it. 


|_| 


John Goodwin’s little family were gathered as 
usual, about the pine table in the early part of 
that same evening. In John’s hand was the 
well-worn book from which he had been reading. 
Without, there was a tempest raging, for the 
calm summer sky had been suddenly overcast, 
and almost without warning a thunder storm had 
burst upon the earth. 

In John’s mind were running passages of 
Scripture mingled with vague visions of his boy- 
hood’s home. He was picturing to himself the 
stately English mansion, his fair and gentle 
mother, and the little sister whom, at his moth- 
er’s death, he had promised to cherish and protect 
all his life through. Then his mind travelled 
over the years but recently past, and then, natur- 
ally enough, he thought of the future, and what 
a pride and delight his son would be to him when 
old age should come upon him. 

But the pleasant dreams were rudely broken 
by a groan, as from some person in distress out- 
side of the rude door. John and Ruth imme- 
diately sprang to their feet, but Mrs. Goodwin 
sat as if stupefied. The door of the dwelling 
was thrown wide open, and search was instantly 
made, but without discovering any human being. 
Scarcely was the door again shut when new 
groans startled them, and voices speaking in 
strange languages. 

The anxiety of Rath became almost insupport- 
able, a circumstance which was likewise treas- 
ured up by Mrs. Goodwin, and brought to light 
afterwards. 

“ Where are you going?” asked Mrs. Good- 
win, as she saw Ruth folding a shawl about her 
and taking down the wooden lantern from its ac- 
customed peg. 

“ In search of that poor, lost creature, whoev- 
er it may be,” said Ruth, resolutely. 

“ Believe not that there is any such,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Goodwin. “It is but some of the de- 
vices of Satan to entrap some one of us. I be- 
seech you, Ruth, to remain quietly here.” 

Ruth stuod by the door, looking pale but still 
resolute. 

“No, no, Ruthy,” said her brother, gravely, 
as he took the lantern from her hand and pre- 
pared to open the door again; “if one ventures 
forth from this house to-night, it must be the 
master of it. I will go forth and search, and 
perchance I may meet with some distressed friend, 
and then lead him in safety to our dwelling. But 
if, as Mary has just said, it be Satan himself who 
lures me forth, I will fortify myself with silent 
prayer and passages from Scripture, and will 

thus come back to you unharmed.” | 
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sat down, with ill-disguised impatience, to await 
her brother’s return. 

A half hour passed, and then he came back 
slowly and silently, re-fastened the door, and sat 
himseif by the table without speaking. Thetwo 
women cast curious glances at him, but he no- 
ticed them not. 

“Let us pray!” said he suddenly, and then 
there arose a fervent and earnest petition, in 
which were many allusions to those snares and 
temptations by which Satan seeks to entrap un- 
wary mankind. 

The pious household immediately separated 
at the conclusion of the prayer, and for the re- 
mainder of the night all was quiet about the 
dwelling of John Goodwin. But for hours af- 
ter Ruth had retired to the little nook she called 
her own, she sat gazing out upon the calm moon- 
light scene, which had succeeded the tempest of 
the early part of the evening. Before her lay 
the Salem burying ground with its green mounds, 
here and there covered with a rough stone to pro- 
tect the grave from the foxes. It was a fearful 
scene, but Ruth’s thoughts were far away from 
it. They lingered about the far-distant colony 
of Plymouth, whither had gone one who ‘was 
vety dear to Ruth. Many a prayer for the safety 
of this beloved pilgrim rose from the full heart 
of this pious Puritan maiden as she sank se- 
renely to sleep. 

At midnight, however, Ruth was awakened by 
a stir in the rooms below, and then a voice, sharp 
with anguish, calling her name. She arose hast- 
ily and was soon descending the narrow and rude 
stairway. As she entered the room in which they 
had been assembled the night previous, she saw 
her little nephew, whom she had left in an appa- 
rently hoalthy slumber, rolling his eyes, foaming 
at the mouth, and twisting his face into such 
shapes that the mother screamed in egony as she 
bent over the sufferer. 

Ruth hastened to take the child, that she might 
relieve for awhile her poor, frightened sister. 
But the more she essayed to take him, the more 
the child clung to his mother, regarding Ruth 
with more than mortal terror expressed in his 
eyes, and uttering low, moaning sounds each 
time she approached him. The repugdance 
which the child expressed was felt bY both wo- 
men. The mother clasped her boy more tightly, 
and spoke rudely and sharply. 

“There, there, Ruth, go away! Don’t you 
see that the child turns from you.” 

Ruth drew back pale and pained, but presently 
went to prepare something that would relieve 
the sufferer. 


Ruth drew back silently, put by the shawl and 


“I think the child is in a fit,” she said to her 
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doctor.” 


The warm bath was tried but the child grew 
Then the anxious father brought the 
physician, who exerted all his skill for the suf- 
ferer, but allin vain. The little form gradually 
grew more rigid, the tiny hands loosed their hold 


no better. 


and the child was gone. 
The wretched mother sat with a stony face 


hearing nothing and heeding nothing, till the 
doctor turned to go away. Then she sprang 


like a tigress towards him. 


“Tell me,” she said, “of what did my boy 


die? I must know before you go.” 


In the pause that ensued, a voice in the door- 


way was heard to say: 
“The child is bewitched.” 


evil face which presently showed itsglf. 
“Why, George Earl,” said the doctor, “ what 
do you say ?” 
“That the child has all the signs of being 
bewitched, and that the person who has done 
this is in your midst.” 
There was another pause. The mother clung 
to the doctor. 
“Ts itso?” she asked in a fearful whisper. 
The doctor was naturally a kind-hearted man, 
but his mind was deeply imbued with the preju- 
dices of the age. 

“ Assuredly it looks much like it,” was his 
grave answer. 

“Can you doubt it?” said George Earl, step- 
ping into the room. “Do I not know the 
symptoms well, I, who have so often sought out 
the wicked slayers of the young and innocent, 
and brought forward proofs of their guilt? Be- 
lieve me, for I tell you the truth.” 

A dead silence fell upon all within the room. 
Ruth clasped her hands in silent prayer. 

“Tell me,” said Mrs. Goodwin in strange, 
wild, eager accents, “tell me what creature has 
done this !” 

“She stands there,” was George Earl’s an- 
swer, as he pointed toward’s Ruth. “She has 
the mark upon her brow, the seal of her iniquity.” 

Mrs. Goodwin darted fiercely forward. “Take 
her away,” she shrieked. “She is a witch, and 
the child even in the agonies of death, turned in 
loathing from her. Take her away, lest I kill 
her!” 

And before another night Ruth Goodwin was 
the tenant of a dungeon, brought there on the 
terrible charge of having bewitched and destroy- 
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brother. “ We will try a warm bath, and if that 
does not do, it will be best for you to call the 


He noticed the 
start and shudder, which Ruth could not repress 
at the sound of that voice and at:the sight of the 


Ruth’s own misery was so great that at first 
she took no heed of her dungeon companions, 
But when the first agony was passed she lifted 
her eyes and beheld two old and wretched wo- 
men, who had been dragged hither from their 
humble homes. There was no’picture here dis- 
played of a lovely and peacefal old age, sinking 
gradually into an honored grave, but only two 
miserable, crippled creatures whom Ruth in her 
heart of hearts had always regarded with aver- 
sion. All the more was her kind heart now pain- 
ed by their condition, and she immediately set 
herself to make them more comfortable, by de- 
priving herself of all the articles of clothing she 
could spare, to defend them from the dampness 
of the dungeon. 

“Law sakes!” muttered ofe of the old -wo- 
men, “if you be a witch, you are a kind one, 
Ruth Goodwin. Seems to me everybody hates 
us but you.” 

“ Why should I hate you?” asked Ruth. 

“ Because we’re witches. Don’t you believe 
it?” 

“No,” said Ruth, gravely. 

“ But we’re going to die,” muttered the other. 
“We've had our trial and they made us confess 
that we were witches; if we hadn’t, we should 
have been pressed to death. If you want to die 
quietly, Ruth Goodwin, tell them that you're a 
witch.” 

Ruth shuddered at the awful fate in store for 
her. “No,” said she, “I am not a witch, and 
I cannot call myself one.” 

“ Well, God pity you!” was the muttered re- 
ply, as the old woman sank into a slumber. 

One more temptation awaited Ruth ere her 
trial. .It was the very evening before the day 
appointed for that solemn farce, that Ruth heard 
a heavy step outside her dungeon door. Think- 
ing it might be her brother, or, perchance, that 
other and dearer one returned from Plymouth 
colony, she looked up with a brightened face. 
But how great was her disappointment, her hor- 
ror even, at finding herself face to face with her 
accuser, George Earl ! 

Ruth moved away without either word or sign 
of recognition. 

“I have come to save you, Ruth,” said her 
visitor. 

There was no answer. 

“Don’t you love life ?” he persisted. “ Think 
of being cut off in your youth, as most assuredly 
you will be ere many more suns have set. Think 
of those stern judges, think of the evidence 
against you, and prepare yourself to die if you re- 
fuse to accept my aid.” 


ed her brother’s only child. 


Still there was no answer. 
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“Rath, Rath, are you deaf? I tell you I can 
save you, but it must be upon one condition. 
You know how long and hopelessly I have woo- 
ed you. I will forgive all, if you will promise to 
become my wife the moment you are free. Speak, 
Ruth Goodwin, will you live or die ?” 

. (‘Die,” said the maiden, for the first time 
looking at him, “ yes, die, since it must needs be 
so. Go your way, George Earl, and tempt me 
not. I had rather a hundred times, nay, a 
thousand times rather die a shameful death, than 
marry such as you. Go and repent, George 
Earl! These are my last words.” 

He ground his teeth and clenched his fists, 
then strode to the door, where he paused and ad- 
dressed Ruth once more : 

“ Die then, since you choose it, and may my 
curse go with you. You shall see me but once 
again, and that will be when your eyes are closing 
in death.” 

The day for the trial had come, and Ruth 
Goodwin, with others, was brought forward to 
answer to the terrible charge of witchcraft. 
The room in which the court was assembled was 
crowded, for everybody had known and loved 
Rath Goodwin. In spite of this, however, Ruth 
found herself alone, for so strongly were the 
minds of the people prejudiced against one who 
bore the loathsome character of a witch, that 
even her best friends stood at a distance from 
her, and would not or dared not bestow any 
sympathy upon her. 

Ruth thought with a pang, of one, who would 
have perilled his life for her if needful, but he 
was far away and could not help her. 

George Earl was first called to testify to what 
he knew concerning the crime of the accused. 
His testimony artfully worded, so as to mingle 
much of falsehood with truth, was received with 
favor by the grim jurymen, who sincerely be- 
lieved the person before them to bs a witch. 

Ruth did not deign to cast as much as a look 
upon him, but when her sister, Mary Goodwin, 
was called, it was observed, that for a moment 
she trembled violently. Mrs. Guodwin, with an 
energy and vindictiveness that seemed to sur- 
prise the spectators, gave a minute account of 
Ruth's behaviour during the day that had preced- 
ed the decease of her child. 

The silent prayer, which Ruth had breathed 
over her beloved nephew upon that memorable 
morning, was believed by the mother and the 
horrified spectators, to have been a spell laid up- 
on the child. Ruth’s abstraction the remainder 
of the day, and the fearful groans and noises 
that had disturbed them at night, together with 
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the cause of these disturbances, were but further 
evidences of her guilt, and made a powerful im- 
pression upon all. ® 

John Goodwin was not there to testify, having 
absolutely refused to do so, and having been im- 
prisoned for his obstinacy that very morning. 
There were a few more witnesses who recounted 
various little acts of Ruth, which a few months 
previous, no one would have thought of but as 
deeds of charity. The evidence was now all in, 
and Ruth was asked what she had to say for 
herself. 

“T am innocent,” was her sole reply, which 
simple defence, however, availed her nothing. 

The verdict was now rendered by the foreman 

of the jury, and, though none were surprised, 
yet many felt a strong thrill of pity for the pris- 
oner, when the single word “Guilty,” rang 
through the room. The judge then pronounced 
the sentence of death, but promised, in consider- 
ation of the youth and previous good character 
of the accused, that the execution should be 
strictly private. 
* Two days after, when the first storm of her 
passion had passed, Mary Goodwin sought Ruth, 
and with prayers and tears entreated her forgive- 
ness for the wrong she had done her. 

“Twas blinded with grief and passion,” she 
said. “I believed you guilty. Now, I believe as 
fully in your innocence, but I am powerless to 
save you.” 

Ruth’s calm, serene face was turned upon her 
in full forgiveness, as she said : 

“When I thought that kindred and friends 


_ had deserted me, I was happy. Now, I am hap- 


pier still.” 

Awe-struck and remorseful, Mrs. Goodwin 
passed from the room, and the two never met 
again. 

In the fall, when that beloved friend came 
from Plymouth colony to claim his promised 
bride, sweet Ruth lay quietly in Salem burying- 
ground. 


HAWES. 


A great observer of nature, and a clever sports- 
man, told me that hawks have their regular 
beat, and frequent daily the same line of country 
soaring along for miles and miles in quest of 

rey. So strongly impressed was he with this 
idea, that he always marked the time and place 
when he saw a hawk on the hunt, and sure enough 
the next day would find my friend at the spot, 
waiting in ambush, gun in hand, and consulting 
his watch, as confidendy as if he were expecting 
a friend by the most punctual of railways. He 
assured me that he always fuuud the hawk true 
to his time by half an hour or so, and seldom 
varying his line of flight more than a hundred 


Ruth’s eagerness to venture forth and discover | yards.—DBuckland’s Curiosities of Natural Llistory. 
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TO MY OLD CLOCE. 


BY R. WEIR. 


My ancient clock no longer ticks, 
Or taketh note of time; 
Its hands are still, its voice is mute, 
The voice that once so resolute 
Sent forth its hourly chime. 
And stillness now is felt to be 
Like distant surges of the sea. 


My ancient monitor of worth! 

Thy silence makes me sad; 
That measured tick no more I hear, 
But pulses beating in the air, 

And weariness run mad; 
The skeleton of time, sans breath, 
The prelude, as it were, to death. 


Come, ancient friend, no longer thus 
In moody silence stand! 
Cheer up, and let your wheels go round, 
And gladden with your silver sound 
Once more our little band! 
Speak to our hearts, and to us say, 
“Thus, thus life’s moments pass away 


+ > 
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BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“Artuour,” said Mr. Luther Browning, of 
the firm of Browning, Burgess and Co., to his 
only son, who had just entered the office. “ John- 
stone’s ill—very ill, with the typhoid fever. You 
will have to take charge of the books for a day 
or two, until I can get some one else.” 

The young gentleman addressed shrugged his 
shoulders, without replying, and then seated him- 
self in an arm-chair by the table, and took up 
the morning paper. 

But the old gentleman—Mr. Browning—was 
a widower of fifty-five, and that’s considered old, 
now-a-days, you know—didn’t seem satisfied 
with this mute reception of affairs, over which he 
had been fretting for nearly two hours before his 
son’s arrival, and after fidgeting about in his 
chair for a few moments, he broke out with: 

“T declare, it’s trying—the luck I have with 
my book-keepers. There was Tom Tilton, who 
swore by his honor that he’d stay by me for 
years if I’d give him the situation, and then 
went flirting off to California, at the end of six 
months. Then came that rascal, Ware, who de- 
serted me just at the end of the year, and left the 
books ina hubbub. Since, I’ve had Lane, and 
Fulton, and Dick Andrews—luckless scamps, 
every one of them. And now Johnstone’s sick, 
and—” 


“O, well, well, father; don’t fret,” said Ar- 
thur, looking up, nervously, from his paper. “ Of 
course, it’s not Johnstone’s fault that he’s ill, 
Here, I'll write an advertisement which will come 
out in the morning, and you'll have applications 
enough for the situation before the week is out. 
And until you get some one, I’ll take charge of 
the books. Only don’t scold and worry.” 

So the young man wrote out an advertisement, 
and sent it to the publishing office. In the course 
of the next day, there were several applications 
for the situation, but Mr. Browning, being some- 
what particular, and knowing that the books 
were in good hands, was not suited. But on 
the third morning, a lady called at the store and 
asked to see the proprietor. She was directed to 
the office, which was in the rear of the sales-room, 
and where sat Mr. Browning. That gentleman 
rose at her entrance. . 

The lady introduced herself as an applicant 
for the situation of book-keeper. As she spoke, 
she threw aside her veil. Mr. Browning glanced 
earnestly at the pretty, young face thus revealed, 
and Arthur, after a glance in the same direction, 
left his desk and walked to a window near by. 

She had never been regularly employed in the 
business, she said, but she had assisted her uncle, 
who was a merchant, and kept his own books, 
and she thought herself capable of assuming the 
situation, and giving satisfaction. She could 
also give satisfactory references, she believed. 
Mr. Browning seemed pleased by the lady’s man- 
ner, and at the end of the interview, requésted 
her to call again at the last of the week, before 
which time, he would call on the persons she had 
referred him to. 

“ There,” said he, rabbing his hands, a way he 
had of expressing pleasure. § “ There, Arthur; 
I’ve a presentiment that there is the right one, at 
last. Quite an odd idea for us, isn’t it? having. 
a lady book-keeper.” 

“ Yes,” Arthur said, going to his desk again 
and falling to writing, vigorously. 

During the next day, Mr. Browning satisfied 
himself that the young lady’s character was un- 
exceptionable, and when she called at the ap- 
pointed time, the situation was given to her. 

The next Monday morning she commenced 
work. At first, she required some little assist- 
ance, which Arthur gave her, very courteously, 
and after that she went on alone. Mr. Brown- 
ing “ kept an eye on her,” for a day or two, a8 
he expressed it, and then rubbed his hands again 
and nodded approvingly. Really, the gentle- 
man’s satisfaction seemed intense. He took to 
a habit of sitting before the table with a paper 
across his knees, and his eyes fixed, thoughtfully, 
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on the new book-keeper. He never missed an 
opportunity of speaking with her, and always 
smiled graciously, when he addressed her. Per- 
haps it was because the lady herself always smil- 
ed when she spoke, and, by the way, her smile 
was very pleasant, and revealed a row of tecth, 
white as milk. She was very industrious, too 
much so, Mr. Browning thought, and ventured 
to ask her, one day, if she were not wearying 
herself. 

“No,” she said, “she was used to steady 
labor.” 

But one morning, Mr. Browning entered the 
office to miss the thoughtful face with its smooth 
hair, at the desk in the corner. Miss Harding 
had not come in, and it was not long before a 
little boy called, to say that she was ill. 

“ O dear,” said Mr. Browning, fidgeting about, 
when he was told of it, “I am really sorry, I 
wish you'd step round to her boarding-place, and 
see how she is, Arthur,—if it’s anything serious.” 

Arthur was engaged in reading, and though he 
nodded and said—‘ Yes, father,” pleasantly 
enough, he didn’t seem to be in a hurry to stuart, 
and afier watching him ‘a few minutes, Mr. 
Browning put on his hat and went on the errand 
himself. He hadn’t walked more than half a 
dozen blocks, however, before the young gentle- 
man sprang up, and giving a hasty peep at the 
mirror, grasped his cap and started into the street. 

Mr. Browning rang the bell at Miss Harding’s 
boarding-house, and was shown into the parlor, 
where he awaited the lady’s appearance. She 
entered in a little while, looking sweetly, in a 
morning wrapper of white muslin, with a tiny 
bow of scarlet ribboh at the throat and waist. 
Her employer was not a man much given to 
complimenting ladies, but he certainly made Miss 
Harding a very pretty speech on her taste in 
dress. She received it with a slight smile and 
quiet bow, as if it were a matter of course— 
something she was quite accustomed to. Her 
indisposition was nothing more than a headache, 
she said, in answer to his inquiries, but it had 
been very severe all night, and she felt hardly 
able to attend to business that day. 

“Quite right, quite right,” Mr. Browning 
said. ‘He never wished her to exert herself 
when she was not quite well. He had noticed 
her looking pale for a day or two; she must not 
over-work herself,” 

His face was quite flushed with earnestness, 
and Miss Harding gave him an’ 04d look from 
under her Jong lashes, as he spoke. Suddenly 
the door was thrown open, and Mr. Arthur 
Browning was announced. On entering, that 
young gentleman started, and opened his eyes 
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very wide at the sight of his father, while Mr. 
Browning, senior, expressed as much surprise, 
and more confusion. Miss Mary Harding blush- 
ed, as she gave Arthur her pretty hand. But 
after a few explanations, the three got along very 
well together, though Arthur was rather more 
quiet and thoughtful than usual. The gentle- 
men did not stay long, however, and as they 
were on their way to the store again, Mr. Brown- 
ing observed, suddenly : 

“A very nice girl, Arthur.” 

“Yes,” Arthur assented heartily, and then 
blushed up to his handsome eyes, but his father 
was too busy with his own thoughts to notice it. 

“T admire her very much,” said Mr. Brown- 
ing. “Ahem—in fact, Arthur, I have thought 
of making her my wife, if she would accept 
me.” 

“What! You marry Mary Harding?” ex- 
claimed Arthur, excitedly, and then he curled 
his lips as if in derision. 

“ Really, Arthur; I had no thought that you 
would take it so,” said the elder gentleman, ap- 
parently somewhat hurt. “ Why, do you really 
object to my marrying this young lady ?” 

“ Yes, father, I seriously and emphatically ob- 
ject, and if you value my love and respect, you 
will give up the idea,” and unlinking his arm 
from his father’s the young gentleman separated 
from kim at the door of the store. 

“O dear,” said Mr. Browning, alone in his 
office; “how proud Arthuris! He considers 
such a marriage beneath me, I suppose, but the 
girl is intelligent and well educated, and I think 
there would not be much sacrificed. She came 
of good family, too. Perhaps Arthur will change 
his mind. I'll do all I can to overcome his 
prejudices. I think the trouble is, that he doesn’t 
know her and therefore doesn’t appreciate her. 
They must get better acquainted.” 

And forthwith it seemed to be the first and 
most important thought of Mr. Browning’s 
mind, to get Arthur in Miss Harding’s company. 
He invented every possible way to draw her out 
before him, but he often found it no easy matter, 
for the young lady seemed as shy of Arthur as 
Arthur did of her. 

Matters were in this state—and Mr. Browning _ 
fretting over them very much—when Miss Hard- 
ing informed him one evening, that she should 
like to work until ten o’clock at night. He con- 
sented, supposing that she had sufficient reason 
for the request, but it was not until the hour ar- 
rived for him to go home—for he never spent his 
evenings at the store—that he happened to recol- 
lect that it would be unsafe for her to go home 
alone. 
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“T hate to trouble you, Arthur,” he said, pri- 
vately to his son, “‘ but it would not be right to 
allow her to be out so late alone, and the even- 
ings are getting so cold now, that I don’t like to 
be out, with my rheumatism, though I would go 
rather than she should go alone.” 

“O well, father, I'll go, of course. Don’t fret ; 
T’'ll see her safe home,” said Arthor, amiably. 

“Arthur’s a good boy,” said Mr. Browning to 
himself, as he walked the length of the long sales- 
room, “ I’ve no doubt that it’s quite a sacrifice 
for him to make, but he made it without any wry 
faces. Yes, a very good boy.” 

Mr. Browning—dear, honest, blinded man— 
listen tome. After you had gone, your son jump- 
ed up from his chair where you left him reading, 
tossed his book helter-skelter behind a table, ran 
across the room to where pretty Mary Harding 
was sitting, and taking her up, arm-chair and all, 
carried her to a place before the fire, and puta 
screen between her and the gas-light. Then he 
dragged a stool up befure her desk and fell to 
writing. In less than an hour the work was 
done, for he was fresh and earnest, and she had 
been suffering all day with a headache. Then 
he brought her overshoes—how did he know 
where she kept them? I’m sure you couldn’t 


have told—put them on for her, wrapped her in 
her shawl, tied her pretty rigolette beneath her 
dimpled chin, and finally tucked her little hand 
beneath his arm, and marched off down the street 


in the direction of her home. What! you wont 
listen ¢—actually walking away while I am talk- 
ing! O, you obstinate old bat! Well, would 
you have been convinced if you had been awake 
and heard Arthur come softly into the house 
at half past three? Say ? 

One day, in the latter part of November, Mr. 
Browning’s book-keeper didn’t make her appear- 
ance as usual. Nobody seemed to know the rea- 
son. At last, Arthur came in. 

“ Arthur,” said the old gentleman, “ where 
can Mary be ?” 

He had lately taken to calling her by her 
Christian name. 

“T believe she is at the Tremont House; I left 
her there,” replied Arthur, quietly. 

“At the Tremont House !” 

“Yes,” replied the young gentleman coolly, 
putting his fret on the table, and taking up the 
Journal. “She became my wife, last evening, 
and you wont see her here any more. Johnstone 
is well, now, and will be in in the morning.” 

“O, you scamp, you rascal! I thought you 
were at your club rooms all night.” 

There, Mr. Browning! now will you believe 
what I told you ? 
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ANECDOTE OF OLD IRONSIDES. 

The following is well calculated to make the 
rising generation proud of the noble spirits who 
shed so much lustre on their country’s name dur- 
ing the memorable war of 1812, with the then 
proud mistress of the seas. The most brilliant 
naval action of the last war was undoubtedly 
that of the old American frigate Constitution 
(44), commanded by Commodore Stewart, when 
she captured the two British corveties, Cyane 
and Levant, of a greatly superior force, each 
of them being equal to the old-fashioned, 
thirty three gun frigates. The handling of the 
American frigate was throughout scientific and 
unexceptionable. | By ‘no maneuvering could 
either of the British vessels obtain a position to 
rake the Constitution, shift their ground as they 
would. Old Ironsides was between them, blazing 
away upon both vessels at the same time. Dur- 
ing the whole action, Stewart, instead of mount- 
ing the horseblock, sat in a more exposed situa- 
tion, astride the hammock nettings, the better to 
observe the manceuvering of his antagonists. The 
Cyane was the first to strike to Brother Jonathan 
—not an unusual thing with British vessels dur- 
ing that war. The first lieutenant came in haste 
to the commodore to announce the fact. 

“ The starboard ship has struck, sir,” said the 
officer. 

“I know it, sir,” replied the commodore. 
“The battle is just half won.” 

“Shall I order the band to strike up ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ sir?” inquired the lieutenant. 

Here the commodore took a huge pinch of 
snuff, and then answered, quickly : 

“ Had we not better whip the other first, sir?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the lieutenant, taking 
the hint, and went to his quarters. 

In a short time afterwards, the Levant lowered 
the cross of Old England to the stars and stripes, 
and the battle was ended. The lieutenant being 
somewhat rebuked at his premature exultation 
upon the surrender of the first vessel, was rather 
shy of approaching his commander again; but 
Stewart, beckoning to him, suid with a smile: 

“Don’t you think the band had better strike 
up ‘ Yankee Doodle’ now, sir ?” 

In an instant that spirit-stirring strain was float- 
ing on the breeze, played as no other than a Yan- 
kee band can play it, and the gallant crew shout- 
ed forth their cheers of victory as no other than 
a Yankee crew can shout.—Post. 

ONE NAIL TOO MANY. 

A few years ago one of the Cunard steamers 
was approaching our shores, and supposed her- 
self 200 miles or more from land, when sudden- 
ly they found the ship had no soundings, and on 
backing, ascertained they were within two ships’ 
length of a bar, from which no ship, running her 
keel on, had ever been able to get off. ‘To ac 
count fur this mistake in their reckoning, they 
found that a carpenter had driven a nail so near 
the compass, that it had inflaenced the needle, 
misled the pilot, and thus well-nigh destroyed the 
ship and all on hoard.—Boston Post. 


NIGHT. 
Night is the beautiful black slave of God, 
And bends before bim ever wrapt in awe, 
While her great heart turobs thanks in me oy 
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A LIFE-WORK DONE. 


BY L. W. ALDEN. 


With pulseless wrists 
O’er a silent breast, 
Ghastly he lies, 
Forever at rest! 
Never the light 
Of the glaring sun 
Will greet his eye— 
His life-work ’s done! 


With meek lips closed, 
And eyelids shut, 
Rigid he lies, 
The life-chord eut! 


THE DISOWNED: 
—oR,— 
BREAD CAST ON THE WATERS. 


BY LIEUT. WALTER MOWBRAY. 


Hermann Fevton was an adopted son, and 
a wild, yet generous, impulsive youth, verging 
on his seventeenth year, when he was summoned 
to his father’s library, one fine morning, to re- 
ceive a severe lecture for some real or alleged 
misdemeanor. 

“IT wonder what’s up, now. At all events, 
I may prepare to catch it in style,” he murmur- 
ed, as he paused at the door of his mentor’s re- 
treat; and with a careless shrug, yet visible tre- 
mor, he entered the presence of his parent. 

“ Be seated, Hermann.” 

Unprepared for tone so gentle, the youth start- 
eg, and seemed about to cast himself at the speak- 
er’s feet, when the latter demanded, austerely : 

“You hear, sir!” 

“ Excuse me, sir. I—I—” 

“Then obey ” interrupted the incensed pa- 
rent. ‘“ Zounds, boy! You're enough to break 
my heart! Such doings, and at your age. What 
is the world coming to? How dare you presume, 
in addition to your innumerable follies, to stain 
the name I endowed you with, to blast my repu- 
tation through your own so early sacrifice to 
vice and crime?” 

“ Father—!” 

“Not a word, you scamp! I’ll not hear it. 
It behooves you to play the auditor. Was it for 
this, I took you—a foundling—from the niggard 

ll 
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protection of a stranger, endowing you with a 
name, home, and a child’s title to my wealth ? 
Was it for this, I fed, clothed, educated, ay, and 
loved you as a son?” 

“ For what, sir? Ido not understand you.” 

“Silence! Dare you deny your guilt, while 
I hold in my hand the proof ?” 

“What guilt! and what is the proof?” 

“ Brazen-faced—But read. You are young 
indeed, to be so hardened, Hermann ;” and the 
old merchant tossed him a folded slip of paper, 
which he opened and perused. 

“ Well, sir!” he resumed, impatiently, as the 
boy twirled the paper in his fingers, evidently 
puzzled. ‘“ What is that ?” 

“ Your order, for three hundred dollars, pay- 
able to the bearer, sir.’’ 

“My order? Is that my signature? Com- 
pare,” and he tossed him a second slip. 

“ T should say, no, sir.” 

“Hermann! you know it is not—you wrote 
that order.” 

The youth started. “I!” he gasped. 

“Yes! you!” 

For a moment he seemed stunned, when start- 
ing from his seat, he exclaimed, passionately, 
“No, no! You will not surely charge me with 
that 9" 

“TI must, boy! I am convinced!” 

“ By Heaven, you wrong me, father! I may ° 
be heedless, reckless, disobedient and dissipated, 
if you will—” 

“Stop! Have I not allowed you an ample 
supply of pocket-money ?” 

“ You have, sir.” 

“ And what have you done with it?” 

“ Spent it.” 

“ But how ?” 

The lad’s head dropped. 

“ Answer me, sir!” 

“T—I—I confess, sir, that it has been 
squandered.” 

“Yes! in gambling. Boy, boy! I do not 
wonder the words cleave to your tongue. But, 
having confessed so much, why not also the 
source whence you derived those funds you 
sported on the turf.” 

“ Father—” 

“Silence, sirrah! Term me father no more. 
I disown, disinherit, and—but no, I will not cast 
you off, wholly. You shall have at least one_ 
chance to amend and atone. An honorable 
career shali be opened to you, in which, once 
fairly embarked, you must depend upon your 
own merits for success.” 

“For God’s sake, sir, do not condemn me — 
unheard !” 


And now he sleeps, 
A lowly one, 
Among the rest 
With life-works done! 
[ ORIGINAL. ] 
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“Would you make me the auditor of a false- 
hood, Hermann ?” 

“On my life, no.” 

“What would you say?” 

“That before Heaven, I am innocent of—” 

But the old man’s incredulous gesture seal- 
ed his lips, and he sat down, bowing his head 
upon his clasped hands, to conceal his tears. 

Never for a moment did the old merchant’s 
regard wander from that youthful form for the 
next ten minutes, while the shadow on his brow, 
and nervous twitching round the corners of his 
meuth, indicated the severe mental struggle he 
was enduring. 

Well, indeed, had he loved the lad, and ear- 
ly destined to him a career at once noble, use- 
ful, and as he achieved success—famous. And 
for a time, a realization of his dream had seem- 
ed to be foreshadowed. His protege proved the 

‘aptest of pupils, and the most studious of scholars. 
But a change came; a change, evidently wrought 
by the young student’s early triumph and ele- 
vation to a higher range of studies. 

It might have been attributable in part to new 
associations ; suffice it, that it dated from the 
hour of his advent in one of the most famous 
high schools in our good city. From being over- 
studious, he became the reverse, and soon ceased 
to lead his class, save in such pursuits as had 
pleasure for their aim. 

The change was speedily apparent to his 
watchful parent, who cautioned first, then rea- 
soned, chided and remonstrated ; and finally re- 
sorted to corporeal, punishment, but in vain ; 
when the bond of adoption became weakened, 
and he was wont to add chilling reminders of 
the youth’s origin, to the well-merited chidings 
with which he met his increasing follies. 

And those reminders had chilled the sensitive 
soul of Hermann, increasing his indifference to 
the remonstrances accompanying them, and con- 
sequently widening the breach, until the period 
of his graduation, when he barely passed his ex- 
amination, and refused to prosecute his studies 
in a university. 

At this period, rumors of his alleged doings 
on the turf, and elsewhere, reached the ear of the 
elder Felton, who was preparing a severe repri- 
mand for him, when the order above-mentioned 
was brought to his notice, in a manner which in- 
dicated our hero as its author, and within an 
hour his name was published as a loser to the 
amount, by it specified, on a famous trofter, 
which suffered defeat for the first time, on the 
previous day. 

The result of that news-item upon his parent’s 
opinion, we have already noted, with the effect 
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of that opinion, upon the alleged culprit, at which 
point we resume our tale. 

“Who is it, Martha?” demanded the mer- 
chant, a8 @ servant announced a gentleman in 
the parlor. 

“The same who was here this morning, sir ?” 

“Ah! Show him up! Hermann, retire, 
and remove the traces of those tears, if you would 
not be deemed a child. Go to the bath-room, 
I shall want you in a moment ;” and he indicated 
an adjoining apartment, into which the lad re- 
tired, as the stranger entered. 

“Good morning, Mr. Felton.” 

“The same to you, captain. You surprised 
me in bed, to-day.” 

“ And I expected to. Fact is, I sail with the 
next tide, and wished to expedite matters. Is 
the lad handy ?” 

“ He is; but ignorant of my purpose, as yet.” 

“ Are his predilections in favor of the sea, sir ?” 

“T fear not.” 

“Then you are sending him to arough school, 
where the aptest scholars prove the veriest dunces 
sometimes.” 

“Yet I rely on that school, and the lessons he 
will receive there, for his future prosperity. He 
requires severe lessons, to render him self-reliant 
and successful in life. You will see that they 
are not withheld ?” 

“ Trust me, sir! That boy never sailed with 
me yet that does not remember, and will, till 
death pipes him aloft, the lessons received from 
Jack Williams.” 

The merchant bowed, and moving to the door, 
tapped lightly, when our hero came forth. 

“This is he, captain! Hermann, this gentle- 
man is Captain Williams, of the ship Humming- 
bird. Iam about to resign you to his guardian- 
ship, having arranged with him to that effect.” 

“Guardianship! Arranged!” And an ex- 
pression of blank amazement settled on the 
speaker’s countenance. 

“Yes. You sail to-day, entering upon a pro- 
fession in which you may attain an honorable 
competence, and the respect of your fellow-men.” 

“ Better kill me at once !—I will not go !” 

“Do you choose a prison, and ignominy ?” 

The lad started. ‘“O God! Must I be sacri- 
ficed unheard ?” 

“ Saved, rather! You must amend, Hermann ; 
and in order that you may have an opportunity, 
you must go.” 

“So it’s decided, you see, my bantam, and 
you can’t be over-expeditious in your movements, 
either,” chimed in Captain Williams. “ Your 
father’s convinced of the folly o’ trusting you 
with a long-shore education, and one of the first 


facts that must be impressed on your memory in 
your new career, is, that ‘time and tide wait for 
no man.’” 

“Father!” murmured the lad with clasped 
hands, heedless of the interruption. It was his 
last appeal, and silenced by the merchant’s stern 

“Enough! Profane that sacred term no more. 
Go, boy! and so conduct yourself, that, should 
we meet at some future day, I may not have to 
blush as I remember, that once you bore to me 
the sacred relation of child.” 

“ Shiver my timbers, if I know what to make 
o’ that lad, or what he’s good for, captain,” said 
Ben Bolt, chief mate of the Humming-bird, as 
he paused beside his superior on the quarter one 
evening, when that ship was running the south- 
west trades down, sixty-three days out of Boston, 
towards Batavia and a market. 

“ What’s he done now ?” 

“Just nothing! That’s the rub! he wont do 
a thing, fair or foul, nor I can’t make him.” 

“Can’t! You aint worth your salt, Mr. Bolt, 
if you give up to a lad of seventeen. HaintI 
told you not to spare him?” 

“Hev I? Blow me tight, if I ever held such 
a tight hand over man or boy afore.” 

“Have ye lighted him up with a ‘hempen 
candle?” 

“Just a little; but what’s the use? He don’t 
seem to mind it more’n a flea-bite.” 

* Put it on the harder.” 

“ Hang it all, captain, I can’t. Taint in my 
nat’er.” 

“No, it aint! you old milk-sop! You pre- 
dicted that he would be a good-for-nothing when 
I brought him off, and you helped to make him 
one! Of what do you complain?’ 

“ Well, taint much to be sure; but then—” 

“ Out with it!” 

“Why, I gave him the binnacle lamp to clean 
at four-bells, an’ when I asked if he’d done it, 
jest now, he sed the lamp was lost.” 

How lost?” 

“Gone overboard !” 

“ Then he hove it over.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ Have him aft—the youngscamp! I'll teach 
him he aint dealing with his father ;” and the taut 
disciplinarian rolled back his cuffs, and selecting 
the end of the mizzen-top-sail buntline, from 
among the gear belayed to the starboard, prepar- 
ed to administer a true nautical lesson to the 
culprit. 

“ Well, youngster. Where’s that lamp ?” 

“At the bottom, sir,” responded our hero, 
halting, and eyeing the rope’s end. 
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“The deuce it is! Who sent it on that 


“I, sir!” 

“You did, eh! Well, here’s to pay you for 
your trouble. Take that and that, and that,” 
and he rained a perfect shower of blows on the 
shoulders of the unflinching youth, pausing only, 
when his arm was grasped by a lovely, but af- 
frighted girl, who claimed him as father. 

“ Back, Myra! be off with you, girl!” 

“Pray, father, don’t. O don’t,” and she 
maintained an unyielding grasp. 

“Why not, Miss Malapert? Take her off, 
Mr. Bolt! 1’ll make him wince afore I’ve done 
with him, T’ll teach him to be a good-for-noth- 
ing—to lose binnacle lamps overboard. You'll 
find I’ve taken ye in hand, Master Hermann, I’ll 
put ye on t’other tack, see if I don’t ;” and having 
—with his mate’s aid—shaken off his gentle child, 
he prepared to renew the punishment. But an- 
other appeared on the scene—a wife, as gentle 
as her daughter, and wielding a weightier influ- 
ence with him, Her glance was sufficient to stay 
his hand, and her 

“ Desist, for my sake, John;” deprived his 
arm of power to wield its weapon. 

“Done! The sulky, destructive whelp! 
But come, wife! This is no scene for you.” 

“ See, his shirt is saturated with blood, hus- 
band. You have been severe enough, whatever 
his crime,” said the lady, heedless of the 
invitation. 

“No comments, madam, if you please ;” and 

drawing her arm within his own, he led her to the 
taffrail, speaking hurriedly, and gesticulating in 
a manner which indicated a remonstrance upon 
her intrusion. 
. Inthe meantime Mr. Bolt had released his 
charge to order forward a group of seamen who 
had ventured abaft the mainmast to witness the 
scene ; and finding herself alone with the culprit 
she approached him, demanding in a gentle, win- 
ning tone : 

“Why has my father punished you? What 
have you done to offend him ?” 

“ What is it to you?” 

Hermann!” 

That simple word was a volume of reproach, 
and touched her anditor’s soul in defiance of the 
armor he had encased it in; yet he demanded, 
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“Well 
“ Are you insensible to pain ?” 

“T should be.” 

“Your back must be a mass of bruises.” 
“ What if it is ?” 

“TI pity you.” 
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“Bah! Pity!” 

“Yes, pity, Hermann. I can feel for you, if 
you cannot for yourself ;” and hastening aft, she 
joined in her mother’s entreaties that the culprit 
might be spared. 

“Well, well! To please you both, I’ll let him 
off with what he’s got, this time; but next time 
he falls in my hands I'll break him in—I’ll make 
him wince; and you had better be careful, wife, 
how and where you interfere.” 

Night had fallen, and the outcast was tossing 
on a bed of pain, in that portion of the forward 
cabin set apart for his accommodation. He was 
wounded in spirit as well as body ; and, replete 
with bitterness, was dreaming only of revenge,— 
revenge upon the parent who had consigned him 
to a career he detested, and upon the tyrant who 
had rendered that career tenfold obnoxious. Pas- 
sion and resentment had blinded him at first, 
and led him into gross error, resulting in serious 
aggravation of the privations and trials he was 
so suddenly exposed to. He had, in fact, adopt- 
ed the wrong course, in his new career, and was 
now reaping his reward. 

“They may kill, but, by Heaven, they shall 
not conquer me,” he murmured, amid the groans 
which he deemed unheard. “Condemned un- 
heard! Consigned to a dog’s life, and such tor- 
ture as this, unjustly! By Heaven, ’twas too 
much ! too cruel, apart from the taunts he has 
showered upon me. Was it my fault that made 
me an orphan; my crime, that cast me upon the 
cold charity of the world? Adopted. O yes! 
for his aggrandizement. He hoped to repose in 
the shadow of his creature’s future greatness, 
and his dream might have been realized, had he 
appealed less frequently to my sense of obliga- 
tion, and oftener to my love! for I did, and do 
love him still, notwithstanding his injustice. 
God help me! None to love! none to care for, 
none to befriend me. I am much worse off, than 
I could have been, had I remained in the hovel 
from which he removed me. I had at least been 
inured to such a dog’s existence as this. Now, 
my fate is apparent; I cannot pend, submissive, 
to the will of those coarse and tyrannical crea- 
tures, and must therefore suffer, and die; but, 
not without revenge—no! not withoutrevenge !”” 

“On whom, Hermann?” And the intruder’s 
tone was sad and tender, as she raised the shade 
of a dark lantern, and guided by its gleam, trip- 
ped over coils of cordage and spare blocks which 
crowded the narrow den. She had entered an- 
perceived, just in time to catch his solemn 

objurgation. 

“Humph! What do you want, Miss Wil- 

liams ?” demanded the misanthrope. 
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“ To see how you fare, poor boy, and learn if 
you wanted anything.” 

“T want nothing but solitude.” 

“Well, I have brought you something, and 
you must take it ;” and she hcld up a tumbler 
filled with ruby wine. He turned his face away, 
disdainfally. 

“Tt will strengthen you! Take it, Hermann, 
for my sake.” 

“Your sake! Ha, ha. Why should you care 
for my sufferings or wants ?” 

“ Yet I do, for both, and have come to alleviate 
one, and minister to the other.” 

“ You wept to-day. Would you have me be- 
lieve that those tears flowed for me ?”’ 

“TI ask you to believe nothing, Hermann. 
Who could witness the degradation of a fellow- 
being, unmoved ; still less, when that being pos- 
sessed a noble intellect, and talent of a high 
order? I wept, at witnessing the progress of 
your moral ruin, Hermann.” 

“ Spare your tears in fature, then. They can- 
not influence Fate, or change my destiny—I am 
doomed.” 

“For my sake, Hermann! do not talk thus! 
Drink this wine. If you knew what I have risk- 
ed to obtain it, you would not refuse me.” 

“ You run risk for me?” 

“Yes! why not? Is not woman’s peculiar 
mission to sympathize with and befriend the 
unfortunate ; and, though scarce a woman, I 
cannot more properly or pleasantly commence 
my life-long task, than in bestowing on you my 
sympathy and friendship. Why will you reject 
them ?” 

He was regarding her earnestly, and after a 
brief pause rose, leaning on his elbow, and ex- 
tended his hand. “The wine !” he said. 

“O, you will drink it then ?” and the maiden’s 
countenance beamed with unfeigned delight, as 
she placed it in his hand. 

“Yes. If it was poison. You are a kind, 
good girl, Myra, and I thank you ; but you must 
risk no more for me, I am not worthy.” 

“For shame, Hermann; you are—” 

“A homeless, friendless, despised outcast !’”’ he 
exclaimed, passionately. “Unjustly branded 
with infamy—an object of scorn—a—” 

“Hush! Hermann, you are wrong. I do not 
scorn you! My mother does not despise you. 
I want to be, and will be your friend, if you Will let 

Her auditor regarded her doubtingly, for a mo- 
ment, then swallowed the wine, and returning 
the glass, sank back on his hard couch with a 


groan. 
“Let me look at your back, Hermann. It must 
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require something to soothe the irritation,—let 
me see it.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. See, I’ve brought some excellent salve 
to dress it ;” and she exhibited a small wooden 
box. He set his lips firmly and shook his head, 

“But to please me, Hermann. You don’t know 
how much I have pitied you, and how gladly 
and often I would have spoken kindly to you, 
when my father and Mr. Bolt were severe, if I 
had dared. You need a nurse now. Do let me 
do for you.” 

She had conquered. Obeying the gevtle im- 
pulse of her hand, he submitted his brair: »nd 
bleeding shoulders to her inspection, w:. he 
sought water and bathed them, speakin- 
and cheeringly the while, and as she app. 
soothing ointment and bound them up, exi ie. 
him to forget the past, and—for her sake—com- 
mence anew.” 

“To what end.” 

“To convince those who doubt you now that 
you are innocent of crime.” 

“Do you believe me innocent ¢” 

“As myself, Hermann. I never deemed you 
guilty, and I know that you can convince others.” 

“ But I was refused a hearing.” 

“ Acts are more convincing than words. The 
futnie is before you. Let its record be bright 
and spotless, and you will reap a rich reward for 
all you have suffered, while your atonement for 
the heedless follies of youth will be most ample, 
and gratifying to yourself—the brightest page in 
your history.” 

“ Would it give you pleasure ?” he demanded, 
regarding her through a veil of moisture. 

“Can you doubt it, Hermann? Your triumph 
would be mine.” 

He seized the hand which rested on his berth- 
board, and pressing it fervently to his lips, re- 
linquished it moist with tears. She started ; 
tears were in her own eyes, and a thrill of 
pure joy in every vein, and she hurried from the 
spot, feeling already rewarded for her interest in 
the outcast. 

“TI fancy that boy’s had enough of the rope’s- 
end, Mr. Bolt,” said Captain Williams one pleas- 
ant afternoon, some three weeks later, as our 
hero was hurrying aloft, in obedience to the 
former’s order, to make up a brace of gaskets on 
the main-top-gallant yard. 

“He aint the same lad he was, sir, that’s 
sartain; but I don’t know as it’s the result of 
that awful trouncing.” y 

“Fudge! Just so says my wife, and Myra 
there,” indicating our heroine Who was leaning 
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over the taffrail intent upon the movement of 
some marine monster who was gliding along, 
directly beneath the rudder. “ What changed 
him, if not that ?” 

“ Can’t pretend to say; but I judge from his 
actions. Why, his eye will flash as sharply as 
ever, at a stern word; but if I speak kindly, no 
man on board will jump so fast to obey; or ex- 
ert himself so much to please me, as he.” 

“Humph! that licking, depend on’t, 
I never failed yet when I set out to conquer; 
and—” A sharp cry from his daughter arrested 
the sentence on his lips, and turning, he beheld 
her place at the taffrail empty. Bounding aft with 
a wild cry, he would have been overboard in an 
instant, but for the restraining grasp of his mate, 
who shouted : 

“Down, helm! Starboard watch, attend 
braces ! Port watch—My God! that boy! Lower 
away that boat!” And retaining a firm grasp on 
his superior, he continued to direct the movement 
of the eager crew, from whose throats burst a 
spontaneous cheer, as they witnessed our hero’s 
daring leap from the dizzy height, from which 
he had witnessed the plunge of his good angel. 

He was an expert swimmer, though an un- 
willing sailor ; and thoroughly versed in all the 
mysteries of the art, had rendered his fearful 
plunge subservient to success. He broke water 
at her side ; responding to her joyous ery, with 
an assurance that she was safe. And she believ- 
ed him, implicitly, when supported by his hand 
her struggles ceased, leaving him at almost en- 
tire liberty to battle for their united safety. 

The ship had become stationary, some three 
hundred yards distant, and a boat, full manned, 
and commanded by her anxious sire, had just 
shoved off, when the mate’s shout attracted our 
hero’s attention. The old seaman was gesticu- 
lating violently, and evidently directing his at- 
tention to some object to the westward. A sin- 
gle glance betrayed the origin of the old man’s 
earnest movements, and the confused haste of the 
approaching boat’s crew. Glancing along the 
surface, and in a direct line for himself and com- 
panion, was the dorsal fin of the wolf of the 
seas—the huge tiger-shark of the Pacific. 

But no start betrayed the fact to his gentle, 
trusting Myra. He was no coward, and though 
apprehensive of the worst, viewed the monster’s 
approach with amazing calmness. Down went 
the fin, when within thirty yards, and turning to 
his companion on the instant, he said : 

“T must rest, Myra! Don’t be alarmed I’m 
going to splash water a little ;” and as he spoke, 
the spray began to fly in all directions. A sin- 
gle moment he paused, to glance at the boat, and 
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on that instant he detected the flash of his shark- 
ship’s white side, as he turned to seize his prey. 

Bat with a violent start and smothered exclam- 
ation, our hero resumed his task, replying to 
Myra’s demand, “ A touch of cramp in my right 
foot! but it has gone.. Thank God! the boat at 
last! Now, now reach your father’s hand.” As 
he spoke, the boat dashed up, and both were 
taken bodily from the brine by energetic hands, 
more than one of the boat’s crew exclaiming : 
“Thank God!” as their captain fell back, faint- 
ing, in the stern-sheets, with his child fast locked 
in his embrace. 

“Did you not see the shark, boy?” demanded 
one, on whose shoulder our hero was leaning, 
while endeavoring to gain his equilibrium. 

“ Yes, and felt him, too,” he responded, ele- 
vating his right limb bleeding profusely. 

“By Jove, a close shave!”’ burst from several, 
and the admiring regard of all rested on the gal- 
lant youth, who had eyes only for her whose 
preservation he deemed still cheaply purchased. 


Nine months later Captain Williams entered 
the counting-room of Felton and Bloodgood— 
the style of the new firm, formed by the asso- 
ciation of the merchant’s nephew and late head 
clerk—with him in business. The senior part- 
ner was expecting a visit, and hastened to greet 
him with : 

“Welcome, captain! What news? You 
bring tidings of—of that scrape-grace boy, I trust 
you have him safe? Is he well? Can you make 
anything of him ?” 

“ Patience, sir. I bring you news of Hermann ; 
but grieve to say that’s all.” 

“Why?” 

“ He deserted in Macao.” ? 

“ Deserted ?” And a frown settled on the mer- 
chant’s brow. 

“Ay. Ata time too, when I would have giv- 
en all my wealth to have retained him ;” and the 
seaman added a lengthy detail of the incidents 
of the outward passage, including those already 
laid before our readers, when Mr. Felton 
responded : 

“Ah! Cowardice was no part of his composi- 
tion. Pity he possessed a tendency to crime.” 

“Pardon me, sir! You couldn’t convince my 
wife and daughter of that, and for myself, I must 
say that I think you are mistaken.” 

“Impossible, my dear sir! The proofs are 
too strong. I knew not half the evidence against 
him till after he had gone. In fact, I am almost 
pleased to hear of his desertion, and trust he may 
never return, to blast my vision with his presence.”’ 
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know him. I confess, I was grievously mistaken 
in his character, my estimation being founded on 
your sketch of his conduct.” 

“ Well, we will not discuss him, captain. You 
know that I have associated Bloodgood with me 
in business. He is an equal partner, and as his 
prospects for a fortune are brilliant, I trust that I 
may early have the pleasure of greeting your 
estimable daughter as my niece.” 

“That must be as Myra says, my dear sir. I 
have no objections to Mr. Bloodgood ; but she 
must choose for herself.” 

“T thought the thing was settled between the 
parties ?” 

“Tt may be. But I am not the girl’s confidant 
in such matters, you know.” 

“T trust it may, for I am eager to see one with- 
in my childless home whom I could take to my 
heart as a daughter. I have had Bloodgood 
with me since—soon after you sailed. But there ! 
He is only a sister’s son, and try as I will, I can 
bring him no nearer.” Poor old man—the ach- 
ing void in his heart could be best filled only by 
the absent, though he knew it not. 

But the desire for the union of his nephew 
with the fair Myra Williams was doomed to 
present disappointment. That gentle young lady 
rejected the renewal of attentions, which she had 
received passively, if not with pleasure, ere her 
departure for a foreign clime, and to the young 
man’s urgent solicitations of her favor, and offer 
of his hand and fortune, interposed a decided 
negative. 

“ He must seek a bride elsewhere,” she said ; 
she had no inclination for bridal honors; still 
less, to leave her parents. “I'would be time 
enough to think of a husband seven years hence, 
or—if she lived so long—when the demise of her 
parents left her unprotected. 

The persistent lover pleaded in vain; then de- 
clared he would wait, and he did, through a 
dreary lapse of years, during which he derived 
his only hope from the fact, that Myra Williams 
turned a deaf ear to all her suitors, and still 
avowed as firmly her determination to remain a 
maid. 

“Why do you persist in wasting your man- 
hood and prime, in attendance on that icicle, 
Edgar ?” the merchant began to ask at length. 
“You are rich, shrewd and successful, and may 
command the hand of the proudest heiress in the 
Trimount City. Why not seek her?” 

“ Because I love Myra, and can afford to wait. 
Besides, my dear sir, her father’s demise would 
seriously disarrange our business, you know, he 
has such a vast amount embarked therein.” 


“ Still, I incline to the belief that you did not 


“True, true !"Well, please yourself.” And thus 
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the matter rested for another series of years, 
when a great financial crisis came sweeping over 
the land, sapping the foundation of the strong- 
est houses, and spreading devastation through 
the commercial world. 

All bowed to the terrible simoon, and many 
fell, scorched and seared to death, beneath its 
blasting power; but the house of Felton and 
Bloodgood seemed to withstand the tornado, up- 
held by its former reputation and alleged ample 
resources ; so well secured that none, who had 
business relations therewith, doubted for a mo- 
ment its stability, and by their confidence aided 
in upholding it. 

’T was in the midst of this crisis that Captain 
Williams entered port with a highly valuable car- 
go on his own account, purchased on short credit, 
and for which he had given bills of exchange on 
Felton and Co., of which fact he immediately ap- 
prized them. A second cargo as valuable as his 
own was on its way to port; and both had cost 
him the sam of one hundred thousand dollars 
including all expenses, for which amount he had 
pledged the credit of his bankers. 

That sum comprised his whole fortune, and 
more; and the prospect of speedy realization 
upon his goods being but meagre, he was oblig- 
ed to store them to await an improvement in the 
market. In the meantime the agents of his cred- 
itors received and presented his drafts, which Mr, 
Bloodgood—to his senior’s consternation—de- 
clared the firm unable to pay at Short notice, and 
requested time—a week—to collect the funds. 

It was granted ; but when the period expired 
he was still unprepared, and so confessed, when 
the agent levied upow the goods in bond, and a 
general run upon the firm ensued. 

Mr. Felton met the storm and his creditors 
manfally, and announcing his suspension, de- 
manded an investigation of his affairs, declaring 
his readiness to render up his assets, and his firm 
conviction that they would be found to exceed 
his liabilities by a hundred per cent. 

His creditors’ confidence was unshaken in his 
ntegrity, and the result was an offer of every 
facility to guard his interests from serious detri- 
ment, so he was mentioned on change that day 
as merely suspended, to resume forthwith. 

Yet he sought his home with a heavy heart, 
that eve, to find a note in a strange hand await- 

- ing him, the writer of which alluded feelingly 
to his trying position, and begged his acceptance 
of an accompanying package, to be used as he 
should deem most advantageous in the liquid- 
ation of his liabilities, and at the same time en- 
joining him to secrecy, adding, that he would be 
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morrow, to receive his acknowledgement of the 
loan, and, if necessary, increase it, and enjoining 
its reception as a favor to the writer, signed him- 
self, “A nameless friend.” 

Mr. Felton tore open the package, to find deeds, 

bonds, bills of exchange, and available securities 
to an amount covering all his liabilities and a 
few thousands to spare, and in blank amazement 
demanded from his servant a description of the 
party who had left the package. 
’ “A dark gentleman, well dressed, with a for- 
eign accent and slightly lame,” was all he could 
learn. But that was enough to lead him to ac- 
cost the proper person, when that party entered 
the counting-room next morning, with a bevy of 
creditors. 

“A word with you, sir!” he whispered in the 
stranger’s ear, and leading the way to his private 
office, he continued : 

“ You are my nameless friend *” 

“T shall be proud of the honor, sir, if I can 
be of any real service.” 

“ You would save me from ruin,” and the mer- 
chant’s eye glistened while his tremulous tone 
betrayed his emotion. “When I asked for time, 
yesterday, I deemed that I had available assets to 
cover all my liabilities, and a handsome residue ; 
but since then investigation has disclosed a con- 
fusion in my affairs that has amazed me, and 
must remain a mystery until explained by my 

ner.” 

“ Well, my dear sir, I trust the package con- 
tained sufficient.” 

“Ample. But—sir—I may be a bankrupt, 
and I would not sacrifice you.” 

“Away with those fears, sir! I will assume 
the risk, cheerfully.” 

“ Who are you, sir?” 

“Tf you will, one who has too high a regard 
for rectitude of life and business integrity to wit- 
ness the ruin of their possessor, when it may be 
prevented. In a word, sir, our relations are 
neither of to-day nor yesterday. Long years of 
uninterrupted business relations with you—while 
seas rolled and continents reared their moun- 
tains between us—have convinced me that in this 
1 perform my daty.” 

“Then you are—” 

“An East Indian merchant! Seek to know 
no more, my dear sir; at least for the present! 
but hasten to accept, and use those funds, at 
your disposal, and rest assured that in so doing, 
you are but reaping the return of ‘bread—long 
since cast upon the waters.’” 

The grateful merchant raised his head to 
respond; but his benefactor was crossing the 


present at the meeting of the creditors on the 


threshold, and he was obliged to follow where 
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his presence and announcement, “ Gentlemen, 
I am happy to state that I am prepared to meet 
all your claims in full, on presentation, and re- 
quest those desirous of immediate adjustment 
to step up to the cashier’s desk,” clothed every 
face with smiles, when, seizing the arm of his un- 
known friend, he whispered, “You must dine 
with me.” 

“Nay, sir, you must excuse me at present. 
Three weeks hence—when you have thoroughly 
investigated your business, and are prepared to 
set @ time for the liquidation of my claim, I shall 
be most happy to avail myself of your invita- 
tion ; and bowing urbanely, he limped away, leav- 
ing the grateful merchant just a little chilled by 
his allusion to pecuniary matters. 

“Yes. He is right,” he murmured. “I must 
unravel that mystery regarding the coupons and 
other securities I deemed so safe.” 

That investigation resulted in the startling dis- 
closure of propensities in his youthful partner, 
that he had never dreamed of. Suffice it, that 
when cornered, that worthy confessed to large, 
unsuccessful speculations in foreign stocks and 
commercial bubbles in secret, which had swept 
away piecemeal, the vast funds of the firm in 
reserve. The intelligence fell like a leaden 
weight on the merchant’s soul. How could he 
meet his strange creditor ? 

But he did meet him. The latter proved 
punctual to the day named; and his ring was 
answered by a servant who ushered him into the 
merchant’s presence, announcing the arrival, at 
the same time, of Captain Williams and his 
daughter. 

“Make my excuses, Martha, and say I will 
meet them at dinner,” said the merchant, as he 
wrung the stranger’s hand in a convulsive grasp. 

“No, no! If you please, sir, the captain and 
I are old acquaintances ; and I should be pleased 
to meet him here.” 

“Send him up, Martha. I have no secrets from 
him, or should have none.” 

“And he can serve as a witness to our business 
transaction.” 

The merchant groaned, and the captain enter- 
ed and greeted the stranger warmly. 

“Who is this gentleman, captain ?” 

“T thought you knew him.” 

-“As my greatest benefactor; but he will tell 
no more.” 

“Nor must I while he is mute, though I’ve 
carried many a valuable invoice between you.” 

The stranger smiled, and resuming his seat, 
said : 
_ “Now to business, Mr. Felton. What has 
been the result of your investigation ?” 
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He was told, and listened calmly to the whole, 
quietly remarking : 

“ Just as I expected”. 

“You?” 

“Ay. I’ve long suspected Mr. Bloodgood of 
underhand dealing with his partner. But of that 
anon. When can you repay me?” 

“T cannot say. Iam in your hands, sir, and 
must rely upon your generosity.” 

“Which shall not fail you, worthy sir; yet I 
require repayment now.” 

“How? Impossible!” 

“ Nay, sir. One waits without who will tell 
you how it may be effected. May I request her 
attendance ?” 

The merchant bowed mechanically, and our 
heroine entered at the stranger’s signal; when 
the former exclaimed : 

“ How !—Miss Myra !—What mean you, sir?” 

“What I have said, my friend! She will 
explain.” 

“Yes, Mr. Felton. I am commissioned by 
the gentleman to say, that a restoration of your 
name to the child you once adopted, and cast 
off, will be deemed liquidation in full of all 
demands.” 

“Hermann alive! Does he desire it?” 

“ He does!” 

“Sir—Myra! Tell me! Has he anght to 
do with this? Where is he?” 

“ Here!” said Myra, laying her hand on the 
stranger’s shoulder—“ My own dear, noble Her- 
mann, who has wandered so long without a 
name.” 

“My boy! my son!” and the gray-haired mer- 
chant tottered to the open arms of his benefactor. 

At that instant, the haggard face of Edgar 
Bloodgood protruded into the apartment, and 
was seen by his partner who started, exclaiming : 

“Here, Edgar! You owe me one more ex- 
planation. I remember that you were very 
watchful over the morals and conduct of my 
adopted son, in years gone by, and furnished me 
with numerous clues, to what I then deemed his 
rascality ; but now—in view of recent facts—I 
doubt. How say you, in his presence, are not 
you the two-fold guilty party 

“ His presence! Hermann, the benefactor of 
the firm ?” 

“Ay. But answer me. Remember, if you 
have wronged, and wronging him, caused me to ° 
do likewise, you owe him more than a confes- 
sion of the crime. Did not you charge him 
with your own crime?” 

The real culprit stood confessed and cowering 
beneath his guilt, until the generous outcast 


touched him saying, “Look up, Edgar. Let 


the past be forgotten; as by me forgiven. I 
would not have this day, for which I have toiled 
so long, beneath foreign skies, clouded by a care 
or grief. Let nothing mar our joy; nothing 
embitter the happiness we jointly owe to my 
Myra here, whose winning gentleness arrested me 
when fairly embarked for ruin, and who, aroused 
to interest in the outcast, effected his salvation by 
a kind word.” 

What would you more, reader? If you re- 
quire evidence of the foregoing incidents, we are 
happy to be able to refer you to the junior part- 
ner of Felton, Son and Co., and of his happiness ; 
to the home in Brookline, which nightly receives 
him, where his smiling Myra and a troop of joy- 
ous children live, and ove to welcome THE 
Disownep. 
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PORTUGUESE WOMEN, 


The position of woman in Portuguese coun- 
tries brings one nearer to that Oriental type from 
which modern society has been gradually diverg- 

Woman is secluded, so far as each family 
can afford it, which is the key to the Oriental 
system. Seclusion is aristocracy, and if it can- 
not be made complete, the household must do 
the best they can. Thus, in the lowest classes, 
one daughter is often decreed by the parents to 
be brought up like a lady, and for this every sacri- 
fice has to be made. Her robust sisters go bare- 
footed to the wells for water; they go miles un- 
protected into the lonely mountains; no social 
ambition, no genteel helplessness for them. But 
Mariquinha is taught to read, write and sew; 
she is as carefully looked after as if the world 
wished to steal her; she wears shoes and stock- 
ings and an embroidered kerchief, and a hooded 
cloak, and she never steps outside the door alone. 
You meet her, pale and demure, plodding along 
to mass with her mother, The sisters will marry 
laborers and fishermen ; Mariquinha will marry 
a small shopkeeper or the mate of a vessel, or 
else die single. It is not very pleasant for the 
poor girl in the meantime ; she is neither healthy 


nor happy ; but “ let us be genteel or die.” —At- 
lantic Adonthly, 


CONSCIENCE. 


No person ever did a kind, a benevolent, a hu- 
mane, or charitable action, without feeling a con- 
sciousness that it was good ; it creates a pleasure 
in the mind that nothing else can produce; and 
this pleasure is the greater from the act which 
causes it to be veiled from the eye of the world. 
It is the light which angels feel when they wipe 
away the tear from affliction or warm the heart 
with joy. Onthe other hand no person ever did 
or said an unkind or mischievous thing, who did 
not feel that he had done wrong. This kind of 
feeling is a natural monitor, and never will de- 
ceive if due regard be paid to it; and one good 
rule which you should bear in mind and act up 
to as much as possible is, never to say anything 
which you may afterward wish unsaid, or do 
what you ro! afterwards wish undone.—Ad- 
miral Lord Collingwood. 


Tranquil and silent all nature seemed, 
As if rapt in silent prayer. 

Then Somnus arose from his mossy couch, 
And scattered with noiseless hand 

The seeds of slumber here and there, 
Broadcast o’er all the land. 


The weary peasant, oppressed by care, 

Accepts the gift and joins in the prayer; 

His restless spirit was seeking repose, 

Which none but the weary and careworn knows. 
The gray-haired sire, whose form was bent 
’Neath the weight of many summers spent— 

So gently it came with its noiseless breath, 
Mistook the angel of sleep for death. 


The cradled infant forgot its pain 

While under the silent angel’s reign ; 

And the loving mother blest the power 

Which brought repose to her much-loved flower. 
The angel of slumber at morning’s dawn 
Retreated across the flower-wreathed lawn ; 

To its sister spirits it seemed to say, 

Why stand ye idle?—work while ’tis day! 


THE LITTLE HEROINE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“Mornine again!” And the weary, wasted 
invalid lifted his head from the pillow and look- 
ed pitifully over the dim room. “0, that the 
night had been longer. To the wretched, sleep 
is dear. My poor, poor wife—my darling babes— 
must they freeze and starve! O God! it is too 
much!” And with tears gushing from his eyes, 
the pale man buried his head in the scanty cov- 
erings and groaned aloud. 

It was no wonder he was out of heart on that 
cold, dark December day. At best, he had a 
hard struggle to get food and clothes for his fam- 
ily, and for the past six months, the struggle had 
been almost desperate, for his wife had been 
unable to assist him in the least, being confined 
to the bed with a slow, wasting disease. His 
little danghter Marie, a pretty child of twelve, 
kept the one room tidy, and herself and two little 
brothers like wax. By the aid of her mother’s 
whispered directions she also cooked the scanty 
meals, and even managed to do up the weekly 
washing and ironing. 

“ My little sunbeam,” the father fondly called 
her, while the mother would say, in her low, 
sweet tones, “oar angel.” 
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The chimes of the vesper bell had ceased, 
And quiet pervaded the air; 
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One night, the young housekeeper waited till 
it was pitch dark for her father to come home to 
his frugal supper, and then with fearful fore- 
bodings at her heart, undressed the little boys 
and put them to bed, and tied on her hood and 
cloak to go for him. A crowd met her at the 
very threshold. With a wild cry she rushed to- 
wards the inanimate form they carried upon a 
board. It was her father, brought home to them 
with a broken leg. 

A week had passed since this misfortune. By 
the sale of their few pieces of furniture, the wolf 
had been kept from the door. But now, nothing 
remained save the coarse bed on which the dis- 
tressed ones slept. No coals for the little grate ; 
no tea for the feverish lips; no crusts for the 
famished children. What should be done ? 

It was a question little Marie asked herself 
again and again, as she lay there watching the 
few pale sunbeams that straggled through the 
windows. And she asked it oftener after she 
had arisen and dressed herself and brothers, and 
smoothed the two beds. Bread they must have 
that day. They were all faint even then, and 
the boys clamoring for their breakfast. Sud- 
denly a bright thought came to the little daughter. 
She remembered having seen in some coffee- 


houses, young girls, no taller than she, waiting 
upon the customers. Perhaps they would try 


her. “If they only would,” she murmured, 
sofily. “Iam handy, quick and patient, and I 
would try so hard to oblige.” Iam pretty, too, 
she might have added, had there been a spark of 
vanity in her heart, for she was a sweet child, 
with a brow like a sunny snow-drift, and eyes 
like the spring violets that nestle in the wood- 
lands. “I will try at least, and see what I can 
do ;” and after watching a few moments the 
weary sleep of her parents, she whispered to the 
little boys that she was going out to get some 
bread for them, and hurried away. 

She did go to the baker's, but her pitiful story 
failed to touch his hard heart, and there were 
tears on her cold cheeks as she turned away. 
Even if she secured a place, she could hope for 
no wages till Saturday, and there were four 
weary days between this and that. Bread would 
be too late if-she waited till then. What should 
she do—“beg?” She asked herself the ques- 
tion with a quivering lip. Never before had 
their poverty driven them to that strait, and it 
was hard, even now, with the picture of that 
wretched home, fresh in her vision, to plead for 
charity. But she did it. Again and again she 
said to the passers-by, “ please, sir, please, ma’am, 
give me a penny to buy bread for my sick 
parents.” But the gentlemen had their over- 
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coats buttoned to their chins, and the ladies were 
enveloped in furs, and it was too much tronble 
to find their pocketbooks or purses just to sup- 
ply a beggar’s wants. 

“Go to the soup-house,” said one at last, 
more churlish than the rest. “ The city provides 
for such as you.” 

It was a new idea to her, and fast as feet could 
carry her she went, and entering in breathless 
haste, told her story to the attendant matron. 

“T will report the case to the committee,” 
said the woman, quietly, making a memorandum 
of the name and number of the street. “ Come 
in to-morrow morning and I will do what I can 
for you.” 

To-morrow! She w6uld be too weak to walk 
so far by that time, and what would become of 
the rest? With a heavy heart she went home, 
having no courage to present herself as a waiter 
to any of the coffee-houses she passed on her 
way. 

“Did you get some?” cried the boys, and 
gathered about her, pulling off her cloak to see 
if it were hidden in her apron or under her arms. 

* Did you get some?” said two faint voices 
from the bed in the corner, and the coverlet was 
thrown off and two pairs of thin white hands put 
forth. 

“No, no,” she answered plaintively; “ but I 
will try again. Keep up good hope. There will 
be plenty out of the oven now. Yes, plenty,” 
she said to herself, as she buttoned her cloak on 
the threshold ; “ plenty, and I'll have some, too. 
They shall not starve. Men and women forsake 
me; God doesn’t hear me any longer; there is 
nothing left for me to do but steal.” 

Her face palled as she spoke it, and for a few 
moments there was a wild wrestle in her heart. 
Then she went on quietly, pausing an instant 
before each baker’s window, and looking anx- 
iously within. By-and-by, she found one that 
seemed empty. A whole pile of steaming loaves 
lay upon the counter. She rushed in and seizing 
one, and hiding it under her cloak, fled madly 
up the street. But the baker had seen her from 
the little sitting-room door, and was after her, 
erying lustily, “Stop thief, stop thief!” A 
crowd followed her, and the poor child was soon 
ran down. 

“A clear case,” said the police officer, who 
took her in hand—*“ property found on her. She 
must go to the court-room.” 

In vain she pleaded with them, and told her 
story. “They must do their duty; she might 
have begged ; she might have gone to the soup- 
house; there was no excuse for stealing at any 
rate.’”’ 
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No excuse, and her mother was dying for food ! 

An important trial was just closing, and all 
the avenues to the court-house were thronged. 

“« They'll be through soon,” said the officer to 
the baker; ‘‘we’ll wait here a few moments. 
No danger of her getting away while my grip is 
on her,”’ and he tightened his hold on her shrink- 
ing arm, till the flesh quivered with pain. 

“ Take me home first,” she said, sadly ; “ they 
will worry about me so. My poor mother will 
die if she thinks I’m lost.” 

“ They’ll soon find out where you are,”’ said he, 
graffly. “Bad news is like lightning, it travels 
fast.’”’ 

“O, dear! O, dear! What will become of 
them ?”’ and she sobbed aloud. 

A little girl about her own age was passing by, 
arich man’s child; you would know it by the 
embroidered dress and cloak, the rich velvet hood, 
and the costly fur tippet and muff. But there 
was no faise pride hidden under the expensive 
raiment; a warm heart was beating there, and 
its sympathies went out largely toward the poor 
little prisoner. For a moment, she paused as if 


irresolute upon her plan of action; then laying 
her mittened hand gently on the officer’s fingers, 
she said politely ; 


“ May I speak with her ?” 

“O, yes; she’s not committed yet.” 

Putting her sott, rosy cheek close to the pur- 
ple-cold one, she whispered very earnestly. 
Marie told her touching story, and begged she 
would, by the love she bore her own mother, find 
out their humble home and comfort the distressed 
ones. 

“ I will, I will,” the stranger replied, earnestly ; 
“and don’t you cry any more; my father knows 
the judge, and he’ll get you away to-morrow. 
Good-by—keep up a good heart ;” and off she 
ran. 
She knew her mother to be one of the most 
charitable of women, and hastened home to tell 
her the story of Marie; but unfortunately, she 
had just gone to ride, and would not be back till 
near dinner time. 

“ What can I do?’ she cried, and wrung her 
hands. “ They want coal, and bread, and tea, 
and so many things, and I have only ten cents in 
my pocket.” She sat down on the marble steps 
and pondered. All at once her eyes brightened, 
and a beautiful color flashed her face. 

“Tl do it,” she said, resolutely ; “mama will 
forgive me, when she knows all. Without fire, 
without food, nearly naked, quite starved—O, 
she will be glad 1 thought so far,” and she 
bounded down the street and rushed around the 
corner, 
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Pushing open the plate-glass door of the most 
fashionable hair-dresser in the city, she went 
quietly up to an attendant, and asked to see 
Monsieur B. He ushered her into the inner 
room, saying he would call him. Her heart flut- 
tered while she waited, but her resolution did not 

“Ah! c’est ma belle Therese,” and Monsieur B. 
took her hand kindly. ‘Good morning, dear. 
Come to have your ringlets dressed for the ball 
to-night—no,”’ as she shook her head, “ ef pour- 
quor—you go certainly; you are one of mon- 
sieur’s best pupils. What is it then, ma petite?” 

For a moment her lips quivered; then she 
spoke up quickly. “You said once, sir, you 
would give me aneagle for my curls. Will you 
do it now—to-day—this minute ?” 

The hair-dresser was astounded. What could 
the child. mean? To cut off those curls, long, 
silken and gold-colored, the pale gold of a stray 
sunbeam—it would ‘be sacrilege almost for a 
mother to have done it; to sell them was surely 
a crime. 

“ Does she, rotre mere—does she know you 
come here ?” 

“No, sir; but she will not blame me when 
I tell her how it was. O, no, she is too good.” 

“And how is it, ma belle—make a friend of me, 
and tell me how it comes you ask me to buy 
your hair?’ and he stroked the glossy curls as 
tenderly as a father might. 

She hesitated, and then opened her heart to 
him. There was a mist on his eyes when she 
finished her plaintive story. He walked the 
floof a moment as if irresolute, then stopping 
before her, he took out his pocket-book and 
handed her two half-eagles. She put them in 
her purse, and quietly took off her hood. 

“Not now, ma petite, mere ange,” he said, 
huskily; “now now, I am too busy; to-mor 
row will do as well; or stay, I will come in this 
evening. Till then, do not mention it to any one. 
Go now on your mission, me soeur de charite,” 
and he led her to the door. 

How quick her little feet flew over the pave- 
ments. She could hardly speak when she had 
reached a baker’s shop. 

“ Two loaves, sir, large ones, too,” she gasped, 
and threw down one of the gold pieces. 

The man stared at het curiously. The color 
rose to her brow, but she said nothing, and hur- 
ried away with her warm, fragrant bundle. 

“Ts it you, Marie? What kept you so long, 
daughter? Quick, break me a crumb, I am 
faint.” 

Like an angel the little stranger looked to 
them as she glided in, her cheeks like apple blos- 
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soms, and her hair falling over her shoulders like 
ripples of sunshine. 

“Marie cannot come home yet,” she said, in 
@ voice that was sweet as a robin’s in May-time. 
“ But she will return to-morrow; perhaps, this 
evening. She has sent me with the bread. See 
the two nice loaves I’ve brought you,” and she 
tore them in fragments. Teats coursed down 
her face as she saw how eagerly they clutched 
them. She had never dreamed of poverty like 
this ; never known how hungry folks can be and 
live. 

“I must go now,” as she opened the door; 
“but I will come again soon and make you 
comfortable,” and she hurried to the nearest 
grocer and bought a basket full of provision, and 
engaged him to send in some kindlings and coal. 

The little boys helped her build a fire in the 
cold stove, and when it blazed merrily, she put 
over the kettles and had soon a refreshing cup of 
tea for each invalid, and a platter of smoking 
potatoes for the children. 

“ Where is Marie, do you know, little angel ¢” 
asked the sick mother, as she gave back the cup. 

“O, yes, I know,” she answered cheerily. 
“ Didn’t I say she would be home early to-mor- 
row? Don’t worry. Better days are coming. 
Vl bring her in the morning. Good-by.” 

It was as though a fairy had come and vanish- 
ed; a kind-hearted fairy, too, for beside the sup- 
_ ply of coal and food, a half-eagle Iny in the sick 
father’s hand. 

Murmuring to himself all the tender adjectives 
in the French language, the good hair-dresser 
immediately hastened to the court-room. “The 
judge was a friend of his, too, and he hoped to 
save the child from prison. She had not yet 
been brought in, the court having adjourned for 
halfan hour. He asked for a private interview 
with the judge, and as soon as it was granted, he 
told him all, Marie’s distress and the generous 
kindness of the little Therese. 

“Poor child, good child;” said his listener, 
wiping his glasses. “She must go to prison, I 
suppose, but it shall be a chamber in my own 
house. Go into court and tell the same story 
over. It will be better than a lawyer’s plea.” 

He did so, and there was not a dry eye in the 
audience when he ceased. Even the baker hang 
his head and seemed to muse. Before the breath- 
less silence had been broken, he looked up, and 
said to the judge, “I withdraw my complaint; 
let her go with me and take all she wants.” 

The spacious room rung with applauses, and. 
while the enthusiasm was at its height, a thought- 
ful old man went about the crowd with his hat. 
People’s fingers found their pocket-books as by 


intuition, and when he poured the collection into 
Marie’s apron, she screamed with joy. No more 
cold, no more hunger, no more nakedness that 
winter ; they were rich. 

The baker.took her home himself, and told her 
at the door not to worry about bread till spring, 
for his wagon would leave them all they needed, 
every morning. How lightly she bounded up 
the staircase. It was like a bird’s footfall, a 
singing-bird’s in the time of flowers. 

“ Have you come, Marie?” Two voices spoke 
at once. 

“ Yes, mother, yes father; and we are rich, 
see!” And she emptied her apron on the bed. 
How merrily the silver and gold coins jingled. 
It was like the echo of a harvest song, the dis- 
tant echo brought back by summer breezes. 

“Bless you, my little sunbeam ; bless you, my 
angel child!’ And two hands were laid upon her 
head, and tears and smiles strangely mixed 
together. 


“What does it mean, Therese?’’ And the 
mother looked wonderingly at her beautiful little 
daughter, as she came into the parlor, in obe- 
dience to a message brought by a servant. “ Mon- 
sieur B. says you promised to see him to-night.” 

“T did, mama. Did you bring your scissors, 
sir?” And she carried a footstool to the sofa 
upon which he sat, and quietly nestled at his feet. 

“Yes, ma belle, see!” And he took from his 
pocket a shining pair. 

“Therese! What means this ?”’ 
spoke sternly. 

“T have sold my hair to him, mama, and he 
has come to cut it off.” 

“ Sold your hair—cut it off—were you crazy— 
are you in earnest?” And she gathered her to 
her side and laid her hands protectingly over the 
precious curls. 

“ Tell her how it was, sir. She wont be angry 
then. Please, sir, tell her.” 

He did so. Closerand closer to her heart was 
the child drawn by the tearful mother, as the 
narrator proceeded with his touching story. 
And when it was finished, she covered her face 
with kisses, and said, with a broken voice, “ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

A single ringlet was severed from the beauti- 
ful head that night; one long, soft, golden curl, 
which the hair-dresser carried home as reverently 
as though it had been down from an angel’s 
wing. On the morrow, he had it woven into & 
heart’s-ease, and the sunny, shining, human 
flower was ever afterwards worn next his heart, 
a talisman against besetting sins. 


The mother 
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THE ORANGE DANCE, 


BY LIEUTENANT T. 8. REED. 


THERE was no prettier girl within many miles 
of Ballyscowan then Jenny Ryan. And very 
few girls were more thoroughly aware of their 
perfections, whether numerous or few, than this 
same Jenny Ryan was of herown. She had sev- 
eral admirers, and there was a glance shot occa- 
sionally from her full, large, brown eyes, that 
made the thoughtful old people who knew her, 
shake their heads and sigh. Jenny Ryan, next 
after her own pretty face and tall graceful figure, 
loved a flirtation, especially, if assisted by music 
and a dance; and she resolved that at the Orange 
dance, to be given at Ballyscowan by the Orange- 
men, her white muslin dress with two flounces, 
deep and full, should flutter in the briskest jig 
the fiddlers could pull from catgut and rosin. 

But there were two persons who thought they 
had a right to exercise some influence in the mat- 
ter, and who were almost as certain that Jenny 
should not attend the Orange dance at Ballyscow- 
an, as Jenny herself was that she would. These 
two dissentients to Jenny’s plans were, Jenny’s 
mother the widow Ryan, and Tom Lane a young 
Roman Catholic, who was one of Jenny’s lovers. 

“ An’ sure then, Jenny, you will not go against 
yer mother’s will to the Orange Ball,” said Tom 
Lane, as he leaned against a stone wall and watch- 
ed Jenny as she milked her mother’s cows. 

“Indeed but I will, Tom Lane !” Jenny replied. 
“T have promised Jamy Rea to dance with him, 
and if you will come, I will dance with you too.” 

“That's asy for you to spake, Jenny, but you 
know a Catholic would not be let stand up, let 
alone dauce, at an Orange ball.” 

“ And isn’t it unginteel of you, Master Lane, 
to be hindering me of a good time, merely bekase 
I’m a Protester, and you are a Catholic ?” 

Tom Lane answered in a sorrowful tone : “ The 
powers above know, Jenny asthore, that it would 
bring sorrow to my heart to have you lose a 
minute’s enjoyment, or a moment’s pleasure, but 
I feel heart sick at thinking of the happy time 
others will be making, with your bright eyes 
beaming on them, and your red lips speaking to 
them, and your hand in theirs. May be, Jenny, 
when you so lightly bid me come to the Orange 
dance, you don’t think that it would bo certain 
death at the least to me, a Catholic, to be caught 
as a spy, as I should be called.” 

“ Well, Tom Lane, if you are afeard to come, 
stay away. Iam going; and if you will come 
and ask me to dance, I promise you I will dance 
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with you ; and more than that you nor no man 
has a right to ask or to expect.” 

“ Afraid! did you say afeard, Jenny ! and is it 
you that thinks Tom Lane is afraid ?” 

“Faix, Tom, I don’t know whether you are 
afeard or no, and I don’t care. But I do know 
there’s a sayin’ ‘ faint heart ne’er won fair lady.’” 

“ By the living thunder, Jenny ! if I should be 
kilt five hundred times, I will be at the Orange 
dance. Only say the word, and touch palms 
on it, that you will dance with me.” 

“There’s my hand, Tom! and more than 
that, now you speak as a man as is aman should 
speak ; here’s a ticket, you see it’s a card of ad- 
mission, and the name is left blank. It’s regular- 
ly signed, and will pass you in, if you was the 
Pope of Rome, or Cardinal Wiseman himself. 
That lets you in safely. And if you behave 
quiet, and don’t give or take offence, you may 
make as good time as any Orange blood among 
them all.” 

“Well! I thank you, Jenny ; although it goes 
agin the grain, I tell you, to take this ticket, see- 
ing as I know it comes from Jamy Rae.” 

“Now, good-by, Tom! don’t say a word to 
mother or to anybody that I am going to the 
Orange ball.” 

And Jenny Ryan went towards her mother’s 
house, which was just such a residence as is 
common among Irish people, who occupy and 
cultivate at a rental, some forty acres of land. 
As she was passing the turf stack, a tall and 
handsome young man, met her, and said : 

“ And will you go, Jenny ?”’ 

“T will, Jamy ; when I say athing, I mane it.” 

“And how have you managed about your 
dress ?” Jamy Rae inquired. 

“ Sure thin, that’s complete; my thin slippers 
md sandals are in my dress pockeg, and my white 
muslin dress is hid away in the turf stack !”” 

“ Begorra, Jenny, you area good one! Now 
thin, for my part. Come along.” 

They ontered the widow’s cottage together.: 
And Jamy Rae delivered a message from his 
mother, requesting a visit from Jenny and Mrs. 
Ryan. The widow made excuses for herself, 
and many objections to Jenny’s leaving home. 
Her suspicions were not lulled, andas Jenny 
was going out, she called ; 

“ What shoes have you got on?” 

“ My thick shoes in coorse, mother !”” 

“ Bad luck to you, if you deceive me, Jenny. 


I will not have you go to the Orange dance, 


mind that! It’s to be in old Paddy Burke’s 
barn, and the old villain of the world shall never 
see one of my blood under the thatch of his roof”? 


“ Forget and forgive, Mrs. Ryan,” James Ree * 
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said, “and let yosterday’s sorrow be hid with 
yesterday’s light !” 

“TI can forgive, but I cannot forget. I lave 
him to God to punish him. He wronged me and 
my fatherless children; but I have raised them, 
sometimes with an empty belly, and sometimes 
with a full one ; and I forgive Paddy Burke, but 
I cannot forget. And I will not have me nor 
mine taste bit, nor sup with him or his. You 
may go, Jenny, to Mrs. Rae’s, and tell Mrs. Rae 
I thank her kindly, but I can’t come. But mind, 
Jenny, a mother’s curse is on you, if you deceive 
me,and go to the Orange danceat Paddy Burke’s.” 

Jenny Ryan hesitated; and a slight shudder 
passed through her at the thought of the treach- 
erous part she was playing, and of the terrible 
threat her mother uttered. But Jamy Rea 
winked his blue eye at her, and smiled ; and she 
passed lightly over the threshold of her mother’s 
poor but honored home. 

The Orangemen mustered strongly, with their 
orange silk scarfs hanging gracefully over the 
left shoulder and tied on the right hip in a bow 
with six long ends. Each Orangeman had 
brought a sweetheart or a wife, and when the 
party assembled in Paddy Burke’s big barn, the 
scarfs were untied from the shoulders of the men, 
and fastened over the shoulder and round the 
waist of the lady, whom each young Orangeman 
preferred. James Rae’s scarf was in this man- 
ner transferred to the pretty figure of Jenny Ryan, 
who commenced dancing with Rae, and was af- 
terwards led by him to a seat, to which she was 
expected, according to the custom, to return 
after every dance. 

Tom Lane who did not venture to wear an 
orange scarf, came in after the dancing had com- 
menced. There was some whispering among 
some of the more violent Protestants, when he 
appeared, but it was checked by Paddy Burke 
and the other members of the committee of 
management, to whom he had shown his pass- 
ticket, and had briefly explained how it came in- 
to his possession. 

“It’s Jenny Ryan has put the comether over 
him,” Paddy Burke said, “and the poor boy is as 
ignorant as a blind puppy of the road he is go- 
ing; but as long as he behaves himself, lct him 
dance and welcome.” 

“Will you stand up with me, Miss Ryan?” 
said Tom Lane. 

- With all the pleasure in life, Mister Lane !’” 
and Jenny, flushed with pride at exhibiting her 
power, and parading her conquest, shook her mus- 
lin flounces, and did the “double cut and shuffle,” 
“the heel and toe,” and other difficult steps in 
the jig, with a vivacity and neatness, that soon 
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attracted the notice and admiration of the com- 
pany to herself, and their jealousy to Tom Lane. 

At the conclusion of the dance, Lane, instead 
of leading Jenny to the seat she had left, walked 
with her to the other side of the room, and there 
the two sat down together. 

James Rae, who had been dancing with an- 
other girl, missed Jenny from the seat she ought 
to have occupied. His angry glance soon fell 
on the imprudent girl, who with the senseless 
vanity of a flirt, was wickedly encouraging, al- 
ternately, her admirers. Flushed and enraged 
by the slight Jenny had openly put on him, he 
strode angrily across the barn, and violently and 
rudely threw himself on the seat between Jenny 
and Lane. 

Tom Lane was thoroughly aware of the dif- 
ficulty and danger of his position, as a Roman 
Catholic, in an assembly, which if not sealed as 
an Orange lodge, was essentially a gathering of 
the faction, openly and avowedly in determined 
and almost savage hostility to the Roman Cath- 
olics. By a violent restraint upon his temper, he 
for a moment controlled himself, as he said with 
affected calmness : 

“ Mr. Rae, you are behaving rudely.” 

“To the d—1 with you! you Catholic inter- 
loper. The very least you could do, when you 
took the girl from her seat, was to take her back 
to where you found her. Bedad! if you don’t 
know Protestant good manners, I’ll go bail, we’ll 
find means to teach you, Mr. Lane! I’dlike to 
know what you came here at all for.” 

“I came here, sir, to dance, as a man and as 
a gentleman, and here is my pass-ticket, perhaps 
you know it. It is number 109!” 

Before these words had passed, a crowd had 
gathered round the two young men. Muttered 
curses against Catholics in general, and against 
Tom Lane ospecially, were audibly uttered ; and 
were soon succeeded by threats of violence. 
Some one was pushed against Lane, whose Irish 
blood tingled in, his fingers, as he in return 
roughly thrust aside the man who had rudely 
touched him. Immediately a blow was struck, 
and in less than five minutes, amidst shouts and 
screams and curses, Lane, fighting and resisting 
manfully, but vainly, was thrust and tossed— 
with his clothes torn, and his features bloody, 
and his body bruised—out of the barn. 

The affair was regarded by the Orangemen 
as merely a little additional pleasant excitement, 
the more agreeable because unexpected. Retalia- 
tion was of course anticipated ; but a jolly fight 
is one of the pleasures of all Irishmen, and 
especially of all Irish Orangemen. So the 
whiskey passed round freely ; Orange songs were 
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sung and Orange toasts were drunk, and fun and 
frolic, games and laughter wore away the night. 
Midnight passed, and several of the party began 
to show that revelry was producing its effects, 
when some one observed that there was much 
smoke in the barn, and that a strong smell of 
burning straw and peat was unpleasantly percep- 
tible. At first the most jovial revellers declared 
that the odor was only the fumes of whiskey, 
and the smoke nothing but the dust of the barn. 
But some one, more timid than the others, went 
to the door to look round. He found the door 
closed and fastened in such a manner that he 
could not open it.. Others came to aid him in 
his attempts to force it open; but the strong tim- 
bers defied their efforts. Something was evident- 
ly piled up on the outside, and effectually pre- 
vented the egress of the party. A wild panic in- 
stantly seized the women. The recollection of 
her mother’s curse flashed on the memory of 
Jenny Ryan, who, in the terror of being suf- 
focated, became almost paralyzed with fear. Men 
rushed wildly from one side of the barn to the 
other, vainly endeavoring to break through the 
heaped up straw that was piled round the sides 
of the barn, and hindered and impeded each 
other’s efforts, by their wild terror. Women 
screamed, old men swore; some young girls fell 
on their knees in prayer ; and some clung to their 
lovers in the hope of being saved by them, or of 
dying with them. 

A few of the men retained their self-possession. 
In this number James Rea was conspicuous. 
He rallied some half dozen of his friends, and di- 
rected their combined efforts. Under his super- 


intendence an opening was made in the straw at 


one end of the barn, and the prospect of release 
was offered to the agonized crowd. Hands and 
feet, stools and forms were used to batter down 
the masonry. But the thatched roof of the barn 
was on fire, and burning morsels of straw began 
to fall inside. The terror of the imprisoned 
crowd increased. The glare of the flames shone 
through the openings of the burnt roof on the 
pale and terror-stricken countenances of the un- 
happy prisoners. The crackling and the roaring 
of the fire mingled with groans, and curses, and 
drunken imprecations ; and fear and dismay in 
every stage, from recklessness to imbecility, were 
marked in the features and exhibited in the ac- 
tions of the horrified men and women. 

James Rea had found a crowbar, and armed 
with this powerful instrument, he exerted his 
great strength in continued efforts to move one 
stone. His blows fell heavily, and at every thud 
of the weighty iron, sparks of fire and chips of 
stone hissed from the wall. At the sight of her 
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lover’s energy, Jenny Ryan recovered from her 
torpor. She approached Rea as closely as she 
could without being in the way of the swinging 
bar of iron. 

“Give me your coat, James,”’ she said. 

James Rea’s blue eye flashed upon her, and 
she read in that passionate glance, more love 
than the warmest breath had ever whispered in 
her ear. James Rea stripped off his coat, and 
threw it to Jenny, who at the instant made a vow 
to Heaven, that if released trom this present 
danger, she would never again indulge in heart- 
less coquetry. 

“Tt moves—it moves!” Rea exclaimed, as, 
having forced the end of the iron crowbar be- 
tween two large stones, he pushed one towards the 
outside. He paused fos a moment as the crowd 
pressed upon him, and he shouted : 

“ Keep back, every mother’s son of you—and 
if we make a way, let the women go first !” 

The men stood back, and at the instant when 
the straw at the far end of the barn caught fire, 
the wall gave way. In another second a great 
gap was made, and then Rea caught Jenny’s 
hand and bade her escape. 

“No, no, no!” she murmured, “live or die, I 
stay with you! Go, the rest of you.” And she 
stepped aside and the other women passed out. 

When the Orangemen regained the open air, 
they perceived the extent of the disaster that had 
befallen Paddy Burke. It was evident that an 
incendiary had set fire to his outstacks, and that 
the flames had communicated to the roof of the 
barn, which fell in very soon after the Orange 
party escaped. No one doubted that it was the 
act of the Catholic faction, and many accused 
Tom Lane. A speedy retribution was promised, 
and many vows of revenge were registered in 
the hearts of the enraged Orangemen, who easily 
saw that several persons must have been engaged 
in the work of destruction and diabolical injury. 
No unaided individual could have so effectually 
blocked up the barn-door with wagons and carts. 

As it was time to return to their several homes, 
the party broke up into groups. A great many 
were going to the township of Clogart, where 
Mrs. Rea resided, and where Jenny Ryan might 
have passed the night. So, headed by a fiddler 
and a fifer, the Clogart division left Ballyscowan 
about an hour before daybreak. They had pro- 
ceeded in this joyous manner about a quarter of 
an hour, almost forgetting the dangers they had 
escaped, when a boy sprang from behind a wall 
that bounded the road, and told Rea that a party 
of Whiteboys was waiting for them at the burn, 
a narrow but deep stream that was to be crossed 
by stepping-stones, over which only one person 
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could pass ata time. Notin any way daunted 
by the intelligence, Rea proposed that the wo- 
men should remain in the rear, whilst the men 
proceeded to reconnoitre, and perhaps to force a 
passage through the Whiteboys. Jenny was un- 
willingly one of the party left behind. As she 
rested on the wall at the side of the road, she 
was startled by a voice close to her ear: 

“ Hist, Jenny! hist!” 

She looked round. A man with a white shirt 
over his ordinary clothes, and his face covered 
with black crape, was standing on the other side 
of the wall. Jenny at once knew this was one 
of the Whiteboys, and she suspected it was Lane. 

“ Come with me, Jenny. You cannot pass the 
burn ; there is a strong party of our boys there, 
and your folks will be tumed back. Come with 
me, and I will take you safely to your mother.” 

“ And is it me that will trust myself to you, 
Tom Lane, after your cowardly attempt to.burn 
the boys, and me too, in Paddy Burke’s barn ?” 

“ By the living thunder, Jenny, I swear I had 
no heart nor part in the matter—I did not know 
a word about it, till ten minutes ago, when I was 
told Paddy Burke’s stacks were burnt, and that 
his barn had caught fire by chance. I don’t be- 
lieve any man, let alone an Irishman, would do 
such a deed as roast the boys and girls alive.” 

. “ And who was it built up the barn-daor then ?” 

“ Whosoever did that, Jenny, did it for a lark, 
with no forethought of the accident that happened 
afterwards.” 

“Say what you will, Tom Lane, it’s a black 
deed, and there will be red blood spilt for it.” 

“Maybe there will, and maybe there wont. 
Any way, it’s better to spill red blood from the 
skin than keep black blood atthe heart. You're 
angry with me, Jenny, when it’s me should be 
down on you for treating me as you have done. 
But come, I’d be loth to see you harmed any 
way. Come, step across the bog with me; 
where I can walk, your light feet can follow ; 
and we will be over the hill and home to your 
mother’s, before your boys can get a foot across 
the burn.” 

Jenny Ryan’s kind but wavering heart hesitat- 
ed. Certainly if she had a preference for one 
man, that preference was in favor of James Rea; 
and certainly when nobody else was by, there 
was nobody she preferred to Tom Lane. But 
the events of the night had made Jenny reflect 
more than she had ever reflected before. She 
had resolved whilst the fire in the barn was burn- 
' ing the roof above her head, that she would love 
James Rea, and James Rea alone. She had re- 
solved that she would be friends with Tom Lane, 
but nothing more than friendship should be the 
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tie of their acquaintance. Now she hesitated. 
The Whiteboy took her hand, and she did not 
withdraw it—he whispered burning words of 
passionate love, and she heard them without re- 
buking them. And whilst she still refused, and 
at every refusal evinced decreasing resolution in 
refusing to accompany Tom Lane, a pistol shot 
in the direction of the burn to which James Rea 
had advanced, and the sound of approaching 
horsemen coming from Ballyscowan, altogether 
overthrew her remaining firmness. 

The other women screamed and ran, they 
knew not why or where, and Tom Lane, gently 
putting his arm round her waist, lifted her over 
the wall, and ran with her along the side of a bog. 
They heard the shouts of people calling “the 
Peelers!” “the Peelers!” And then they knew 
the mounted police were out, and probably in 
pursuit of the men suspected as the incendiaries 
of Paddy Burke’s barn. They heard a voice 
hail and cry—“ Stop! Surrender !”—but they 
ran on, and Tom Lane, still holding Jenny’s 
hand, said : 

“ Twenty yards more, Jenny, and we'll be on 
the bog, where they cannot follow us.” 

As he spoke, the pale light of a pistol flash 
dazzled their eyes—and the next instant they both 
fell to the ground. Fora short time Jenny Ryan 
lay insensible. As her consciousness returned, 
she perceived several policemen gathered round 
about, and she heard one exclaim in tones of 
surprise : “‘ Why, one on ’em is a woman!” 

Her white dress, as seen in the dusky gray of 
the morning, had been mistaken for the disguise 
of a Whiteboy, and the same ball which killed 
Tom Lane had wounded her. She was lifted 
gently and kindly from the ground, and was con- 
veyed to her mother’s cottage. As her mother 
bent over her with streaming eyes, Jenry groaned 
painfully, and murmured : 

“ Mother, dear, take off your curse !” 

“ Lwill—I do—my child—my darling !” 

Six months afterwards, a ship well freighted 
with hopeful emigrants sailed from Liverpool— 
and at this present hour, there is not a happier 
or @ more prosperous farmer on the banks of the 
St. John than James, Rea ; a better or a steadier 
wife than Jenny, or a prouder grandmother than 
Widow Ryan. The old woman says she for- 
gives Paddy Burke, for Heaven has punished 
him. And whenever she can find a listener, she 
tells the story of the Orange Dance at Bally- 
scowan. Dear reader, shduld you ever go be- 
yond “ Jumping-off Point,” in Maine, and visit 
New Brunswick, look among the smiling farms 
on the banks of the tranquil river St. John for the 
thriving family of James Rea and Jenny Ryan 
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The Age of Steam horticulturally considered. 
What has steam to do with the florist, except perhaps 
as a means of creating artificial heat? A good deal, friend 
—more than appearson the surface. Here we are a thou- 
sand miles and more from the Eastern flower-centre; yet 
we can, thanks to steam, obtain the new things as soon 
as “out.” Witness that pretty little verbena, Jmpera- 
trice Elizabeth, last spring heralded by a few florists as 
something eminently beautiful, now in almost every- 
body’s collection, even out West In olden days it would 
have taken years to have reached thus far; for it would 
have had to make yearly stages—in fact, grown itself 
step by step out here. Importing from abroad, too, is 
quite easy with the aid of steam; hence we get the accu- 
mulated riches of the world to adorn our gardens. Speak- 
ing of this little verbena, reminds us to say to all those 
who love verbenas, and have not got it, to be sure and 
procure one this spring. This verbena is unlike the ordi- 
nary verbena in foliage, and even in flower; in fuct, be- 
longs to another type—that of V. pulchellum, while the 
other kinds are descendants of the old melindres. The 
foliage, instead of beivg more or less entire, like the pro- 
geny of melindres, is elegantly lacinated, of a glassy dark 
green, and a remarkably compact creeping habit. The 
flowers are of a bright violet purple, with pure white 
fahes down each side of the petal. It will no doubt be 
the forerunner of an entirely different race of 
possibly crossed with varieties of melindres. It is finely 
adapted for very small beds, vases or baskets. Let every 
one add it to their collection 
Grasses. 
There are but few ornamental kinds of grass that are 
worth cultivating in a garden; and the most remarkable 
‘of these are the quaking grass, briza media, and the 
feather grass—stipa pinnata. The Italian reed, arundo 
donaz, and its variety, the ribbon grass, A. D. versicolor, 
are very ornamental; but they are reeds rather than 
grasses, though they belong to the same natural family, 
graminee. These reeds are very ornamental for the edge 
of a pond, or to spring up in a low, marshy piece of 
ground, giving an appearance of tropical vegetation. The 
following list of laying down grasses for a lawn or grass- 
plat may prove acceptable :—fox-tall, meadow-grass, alo- 
pecwus pratensis, which should form one-fourth of the 
whole; the sweet-scented spring-grass, anthoranthemum 
odoratum, which gives fragrance, and the poa pratensis, 
the common meadow grass. To these may be added the 
crested dog’stail-grass, cynosurus cristatus, and the hard 
fescue-grass, festuca duriuscula. 


Florespectability. 

An English writer gives the following hint to “‘ poor 
folks :’’—‘* Keep a vase of flowers on your table, and they 
will help to maintain your dignity, and secure for you 
consideration and delicacy of behaviour. For the same 
reason it is not surprising to learn what they who have 
been in the habit of awarding prizes in various parishes 
say,and it is this—that in almost every instance where 
they have found a good garden, they have observed that 
the woman, the children, and the house, are also neat, 
orderly and well kept.” 
12 
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Fragrant Plants for the House, 

No plants are more easily cultivated in the house than 

heliotropes, mignonettes, and other sweet-scented plants, 

and none more desirable. Oranges, jasmines and pittspo- 

rums are not only beautiful, but exceedingly fragrant. 

All these plants are very easy of cultivation. A dozen 

pots of heliotropes and mignonettes will give bloom enough 

to spare for bouquets in the sitting-room. Heliotropes, 

when taken from the ground, or re-potted, should be well 
cut back. Mignonettes should be raised from the seed. 

In addition to these a few pots of hyacinths and jonquilles 
should be grown for fragrance, and a little pot of musk, 
or the mimulus. Oranges and pittsporums are generally 
too large for convenience, but where room is abundant 
they should be growm by all means. We must not forget 
to mention the beautiful fragrant Cape jasmine. The last 
mentioned plants will require to be grown in cedar tubs, 
with handles for convenience in moving from place te 
place. When in bloom they may,be placed in a hall or 
sitting-room, and if the tubs are neatly painted, and the 
leaves of the plants washed with a sponge, they are really 
handsome ornaments. In summer they may be placed 
anywhere in the lawn or garden, or sunk in holes in the 
ground. 


Dwarfing Plants. 

Herbaceous plants, whether annual or perennial, may 
be dwarfed by grewing theng first in very small pots, 
gradually increasing the size every time, taking care that 
each pot shall be well drained, and that the soil used to 
fill up the péts shall bea rich sandy loam. Thus treated, 
and supplied with abundance of water, which is not suf- 
fered to remain round the roots, and kept in an open situ- 
ation where they can have an abundance of light and air, 
and not be exposed to cold winds, all herbaceous plants 
will become bushy and compact, and will produce flowers 
at the extremity of every shoot; while, on the contrary, if 
suffered to remain in small pots, they will become drawn 
up, with weak naked stems, and produce comparatively 
few flowers. 


Cotula. 

Hardy and tender annuals, of which Cotula auria, the 
flowers of which are like little golden balls, is the only 
one worth cultivating. It will grow in amy common gar- 
den soil, and requires to be sown in March, with the 
usual treatment of hardy annuals. 


Wild Liquorice. 

A elimbing leguminous plant, with pale purple flowers, 
and very beautiful red and black seeds, a native of the 
West Indies. The root tastes like liquorice. In America 
the plant should be grown in sandy peat with stove heat. 
The seeds are used by the natives for making necklaces. 
Salsola. 

Saltwort. Annual and biennial succulent plants, which 
grow wild on the seacoast of Britain, and which are some- 
times cultivated for their very curiously shaped round 
stems. Soda is made from one of the species. 


Wendlandia. 

A climbing shrub, nearly allied to menispermum, for- 
merly called Coculus Carolinus. It requires but slight 
protection during the winter, and is quite ornamental. 
Houstonia, 

This is a delicate and pretty plant, with flowers of pale 
blue. It grows on a naked, slender footstalk, only a few 
inches in height. 
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Flavoring Extracts. 

We have before spoken of the celebra flavoring ex- 
tracts manufactured by Joseph Burnett & Co., of this 
city, and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
They comprise extracts of lemen, orange, nutmeg, vanilla, 
peach, almond, ginger, rose, nectarine and others. Our 
lady readers who desire to impart to their delicate dishes 
the richest flavors with the least trouble and at the small- 
est cost, will procure these choice extracts. Landlords 
and confectioners generally have adopted them, and tes- 
tify to their superior strength and delicacy. 

To take out Spermaceti. 

First scrape off the drops of spermaceti nicely with a 
knife. Then lay a thin soft paper over them, and press 
on a warm iron, which must not be hot enough to injure 
the color. Afterwards rub the place with spirits of wine. 
If the spermaceti has fallen on an article of which you 
can conveniently get at the wrong side, first scrape off as 
much of the grease as stands on the surface, then rub the 
under side of the spot with Wilmington clay-ball scraped 
to powder, and let it rest for an hour or two—then repeat 
the application. 


Sore Throat. 

This is a gargle fora simple sore throat—Tincture of 
myrrh, two drachms; common water, four ounces; vine- 
gar, halfan ounce; mix.—For inflammatory sore throat: 
—Take of infusion of roses, six ounces ; tincture of myrrh, 
one ounce; honey of roses, one ounce. Mix, and also use 
as a gargle.—But if those who are subject to sore throats 
were to bathe the neck with cold water in the morning, 
and use the flesh-brush at night, they would find a bene- 
fit which would more than compensate them for the time 
and trobule. 


Oil to promote the Growth of the Hair. 
Castor oil, half a pint; alkanet, half an ounce; oil of 
bergamot, ten minims; oil of cloves, ten minims; civet, 
one anda half grain. The castor oil must be gently 
heated ; when sufficiently hot, it should be poured upon 
the alkanet root, which immediately communicates its 
color. It must then be strained, and when cold, the oth- 
er ingredients are to be stirred in it. This oil will not 
only promote the growth of the beard in youths, but will 
also strengthen and improve the hair in every respect. 


To improve the Voice, 

Beeswax, two drachms ; copaiba balsam, three drachms ; 
powder of liquorice root, four drachms. Melt the copaiba 
balsam with the wax in a new earthen pipkin; when 
melted, remove them from the fire, and while in a melted 
state, mix in the powder. Make pills of three grains each. 
Two of these pills to be taken occasionally, three or four 
timesaday. This is an excellent remedy for clearing and 
strengthening the voice, and is used by most professional 
singers in Europe. 


Oil for the Hair. 

Oil of ben, one pint; civet, three grains; Italian oil of 
jasmin, three fluid ounces; ottar of roses, three minims. 
If ottar of roses is not to be had, ten or twelve mivims of 
common oil of roses may be substituted. This oil 
strengthens and improves the hair, makes it curl, and 
gives it a beautiful gloss. 
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Moths. 

Many persons erroneously suppose that the best way to, 
prevent moths from getting into woolens or furs is occa- 
sionally through the summer to bang these articles out 
in the sun and air. This isa great mistake, as it is by 
such exposure that the moths are most likely to get into 
them. On the contrary, in the spring, when the season 
is over for furs and woolens, they should be well shaken 
and brushed, and then wrapped up tightly in linen, lay- 
ing among them lumps of camphor, handfuls of fresh 
hops, shreds of good tobacco, or cuttings of Russia leather. 
Marking Ink. 

Take one drachm of nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), 
dissolve it in a glass mortar in double its weight of pure 
water. This forms the ink. Then dissolve one drachm 
of salts of tartar in one ounce of water in another vessel ; 
this is the liquid with which the lioen must be previously 
wetted, then allowed to dry, and afterwards to be written 
on. 


To quiet Children. 

If @ young child is provided with a large substantial 
rag-doll to take to bed with him, he will seldom be un- 
willing to go to bed, even when wide awake. He will pet 
and talk to the rag-baby till he goes quietly to sleep. 
These are the best and most satisfactory dolls for small 
children. 

Family Oil for the Hair. 

Oil of sweet almonds, one gill; spermaceti, quarter of an 
ounce. Melt them together over the fire, first breaking 
the spermaceti into very small pieces. When cold, stir in 
afew drops of oil of bergamot, rubbed up with half a 
grain of civet. 

Oil of Roses for the Hair. 

Olive oil, two pints; ottar of roses, one drachm ; oil of 
rosemary, one drachm; mix. It may be colored red by 
ster ping a little alkanet root in the oil (with heat) before 
soenting it. It strengthens and beautifies the hair. 


Pound Cake. 

A pound of flour, one of sugar, one of butter, ten eggs, 
nutmeg, the riod and juice of a lemon. Some persons 
use only fourteen ounces of butter, and add a quarter of 
& teaspoonful of saleratus. Citron and currants may be 
added, if preferred. 


Pork Cutilots. 

Choose a small neck, cut eight cutlets out of it of the 
same shape of the mutton, only leaving a little more fat 
on it, season, egg end bread-crumb, fry in a pan, serve 
with either sauces Robert, poiverade, piquante, tartare. 


Minced Fowl. 

Cut the remains into small dice, with a little tongue or 
ham, add thick white sauce, season mildly; it can be 
served with poached eggs over. 


Sugar Gingerbread. 

Two cups of butter, four of sugar, one of milk, two tea- 
spoonsful of saleratus, one egg, two teaspoonsful of gin- 
ger, and flour to roll out. 

Macasser Oil. 

Olive oil, one pound; oil of origanum, one drachm; oil 
of rosemary, one and a quarter; mix. Its tendency is to 


make the hair grow fast and to curl. 


—- 
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Cream-Tartar Biscuit made without Milk. 
Rub a piece of butter the size of an egg into s quart of 
flour. Be sure to do this till there are no little lumps. 
Then add a teaspoonful of salt. This being stirred in, 
scatter in two heaping teaspoonsful of cream of tartar. 
Hove ready a large piut of cold water, in which a heaping 
ful of saleratus or soda has been dissolved; pour 
it into the flour, stirring it quickly with your hand. Do 
this several mivutes that the ingredients may become 
well mixed; then add flour enough to enable you to 
mould it smooth. Roll it out the same thickness as tea- 
biscuit. If these are made right, they are almost as light 
asfoam. They may be made of unbolted flour, if preferred. 


Hair Washes, 

Rosemary Wash—rosemary water, one gallon; rectified 
spirit, one half pint; pearlash, one ounce. Tinted with 
brown coloring —Athenian Water—rose-water, one gal- 
lon; alcohol, one pint; sassafras wood, one quarter of a 
pound; pearlash, one ounce. Boil the wood in the rose- 
water in a glass vessel; then, when cold, add the pearlash 
and spirit. This wash is even more efficient than the 
rosemary preparation fur cleansing the hair, strengtheu- 


ing it at the roots, and improving it in every respect. 


Cider Jelly. 

Boil three quarts of cider just from the press, till it is 
reduced to one. Skim well, and add not quite one quart 
of white sugar; boil fifceen or twenty minutes, and straia 
through a coarse linen cloth into your jelly glasses. If 
the cidér is very rich, a8 the last drippings from the press, 
it will not need boiling down quite so much, and the only 
difficulty in getting a nice jelly is in using too much 
sugar. A pint cup filled within one inch of the top is 
sufficient for a full cup of the boiled cider. 


Litchfield Crackers. 

To one pint of cold milk put a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, & small teaspoonful of salt, and one egg. Rub 
the buiter into a quart of flour, then add the egg and 
milk. Kuead in more flour until it is as stiff as it can 
possibly be made. Then pound it with an iron pestle, or 
the broad end of a flatiron, for at least one hour; then 
roll it very thin, cut it into rounds, prick, and bake ina 
quick oven twelve or fifteen minutes. 


Stain for imitating Ebony. 


Pale-coiored woods may be stained in imitation of 
ebony, by steeping them in a strong decoction of logwood 
or of ox-gall, allowing them to dry, and then steeping 
them in a solution of sulphate or acetate of iren. When 
dry, they are washed in clean water, and the process re- 
peated, if required. Afverwards they are polished or var- 
nished. 


Chocolate Cream. 

Chocolate scraped fine, half an ounce; thick cream, one 
pint; sugar (best) three ounces ; heat it nearly to boiling, 
then remove it from the fire, and mill it well. When 
cold add the whites of four or five eggs; whisk rapidly, 
and take up the f.oth on a sieve; serve the cream in 


glasses, and pile up the froth on the tep of them. 


Hydrochloric. 


Take tweuty ounces of sulphuric acid and twelve ounces 
of water; mix in a retort, and when cold add two pounds 
of dried chloride of sodi Gradually distil in a sand- 
bath into a receiver containing twelve ounces of water. 
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To purify Water. 

It is not so generally known as it ought to be, that 
pounded alum possesses the property of purifying water. 
A large tablespoonful of pulverized alum sprinkled into a 
hogshead of water (the water stirred round at the time), 
will, after the lapse of a few hours, by precipitating to the 
bottom the impure articles, so purify it, that it will be 
found to possess nearly all the freshness and clearness of 
the finest spring water. A pailful, containing four gal- 
lons, may be purified by a single teaspoonful. 
Apple-Dumplings. 

Line a bowl with potato-crust, allowing the paste to 
come a little over the edge. Have ready pared apples 
enough to fill the bowl; scatter in a little cinnamon or 
nutmeg and a wine-glass of rose-water; cover with paste, 
and turn over the edges, and wet them with water, and 
pinch them together; set the bow! into the oven, or into 
« cloth, if for boiling, and boil it in water already boiling. 
Snow Fritters. 

Stir together salt, milk and flour, to make rather a 
thick batter. Add new-fallen snow in the proportion ofa 
teacupful toa pint of milk. Iave the fat ready hot at 
the time you stir in the snow, and drop the batter into it 
with a spoon. These pancakes are much preferred by 
some to those made with eggs. Eat them with sugar and 
lemon-juice, or with sugar and wine. 


Half a pound of butter, the same of sugar, six eggs, two 
pounds of flour, a pint of milk, a gill of yeast, and a little 
salt. Melt the butter in the milk, and pour into the 
flour; beat the sugar and eggs together and stirin. Add 
the yeast last, and be careful to mix the whole very thor- 
oughly. Bake in tin hearts and rounds, in the stove, or 
in muffin rings. 


Copper in Pickles or Green Tea. 

To detect copper in pickles or green tea, put a few 
leaves of the tea, or some of the pickle cut small, into a 
phial with two or three drachms of liquid ammonia, di- 
luted with one-half the quantity of water. Shake the 
phial, when, if the most minute portion of copper is pres- 
ent, the liquid will assume a fine blue color. 


The President’s Pudding. 

Boil one quart of milk with the rind of a lemon; strain 
and boil again. Mix one tablespoonful of flour with two 
of cold miik; stir it into the boiling miik, and let it boil 
up. Take it from the fire, and when cool add three well- 
beaten eggs. Sweeten to taste, and bake in a crust in 
quick oven. 

Stye on the Eyelid. 

Put a teaspoonful of tea in a small bag; pour on it just 
enough boiling water to moisten it; then put it on the 
eye pretty warm. Keep it on all night, and in the morn- 
ing the stye will most likely be gone; if not, a second ap- 
plication is sure to remove it. 


To cure Fick Headache. 

Two teaspoonsful of finely-powdered charcoal drank in 
half a tumbler of water will often give relief to the sick 
headache, when caused, as in most cases it is, by a super 
abundance of acid on the stomach. 
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Curious Matters. 


A curious Story. 

A fatal pair of pantaloons is put on record by the New 
Orleans Crescent. The steward of the ship Barnabas 
‘Webb fell off the staging of that ship at Liverpool, and 
was killed. His wife was stewardess, and she cleaned and 
put away his pantaloons with his other clothes. The 
cook of the ship, named Nell, was promoted to the post of 
steward, and on the arrival of the ship at New Orleans, 
having occasion to go ashore, and being a little short of 
clothes, he borrowed those of her deceased husband from 
the stewardess. Going on board the ship again, he fell 
off the staging, like his predecessor of the pants, and was 
killed. It is not probable that they will be worn by any 
one acquainted with the circumstances. 


A Menagerie Incident. 

A rather singular episode took place during a storm in 
the menagerie of M. Hebert, the naturalist, on the north 
jetty, at Havre. A fine royal tiger, which had been for 
some days in one of the cages, had conceived a strong 
affection for a magnificent lion, and the two animals lived 
together on the most friendly terms. On the night in 
question, whether the animals became alarmed by the 
violence of the wind, or whether some cause of quarrel 
had arisen between them, is not known; but a fight took 
place, as when M. Hebert entered the place in the morn- 
ing, he found the tiger strangled, and the lion walking 
round the dead body with all the triumph of a conqueror. 
Petrifactions. 

Some remarkable petrifactions have been discovered at 
Pike’s Peak, the most notable being the base of a wnam- 
moth pine-tree. When found it was still standing, but in 
several pieces, having the appearance of a stump shaken 
and shivered by a violent wind, which had torn the re- 
mainder of the trunk away. It measured ten feet across, 
and it is believed that the original diameter was as much 
as twelve feet. Several pieces have been taken away, which 
are said to show the grain of the wood as if in its natural 
state, while from the cracks resin has exuded, and is pet- 
rified in pellucid, honey-like drops, somewhat resem biing 
pearls. 


Wonder of Science. 

Ia the new French opera house about to be erected in 
Paris, the electric telegraph will, it is said, play a very 
prominent part. An iostantaneous line of communica- 
tion is to be established between the cabinet of the minis- 
ter of state and that of the director of the theatre; a wire 
will also run from the box-office to the principal hotels, 
so that strangers will be able to engage places immediately 
on their arrival in Paris, and by the aid of the same elec- 
tric power the prompter will be enabled to give notice to 
the actors and actresses in their rooms when the curtain 
is about to rise. 


A smart Dog. 

A sagacious little black-tan terrier, known to officials 
on the South-Western Railway, England, as ‘“‘ Windsor 
Bob,” is in the habit of travelling up and down the Lon- 
don and South-Western Railway on the engines, carefully 
taking charge of the locomotive in the absence of the 
driver or stoker, and preventing any one from getting on 
the engine. He stops at intermediate stations at his own 
pleasure, and jumps on the engine of either up or down 
train which follows that which left him. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Summary Demand. 

A month or two since one of the wealthiest men in Rio 
Janeiro was riding with his family in the evening, when 
his carriage was stopped, and a young man, armed with 
a revolver, demanded the company of his daughter, de- 
claring his intention to marry her No resistance was 
Offered, and he took ber into a boat and landed her across 
the bay. By feigning to faint she managed to be con- 
veyed into friendly house, and was rescued. The ab- 
ductor has been sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, 
and the girl obliged to marry one of her father’s clerks, 
to prevent such annoyance in future. 


A botanical Curiosity. 

The Ballarat Star says that a botanical curiosity has 
been discovered by the Prince of Wales Company, Cob- 
bler’s Lead, at a depth of three hundred and forty-three 
feet from the surface. Lying on the reef, the miners 
came upon some fossil seeds, or seed-pods, of various 
sbapes and sizes. Some of the capsules retain their shape, 
apparently uninjured, while others have been broken. 
We have exhibited them to a local botanist, who states 
that they are dicotyledonous, but is unable to say if they 
belong to any existing plants. 

The Dighton Rock. 

Dighton Rock, on which the Northmen chiselled some 
hierogly phics some years before Columbus was born, can- 
not be moved out of its bed in the Taunton River; and to 
blast it, or otherwise attempt to get off a slice, including 
the inscription, would ruin the only valuable portion of 
the rock. So its present Swedish owners have concluded 
to fence in their “‘ real estate.”? The rock was bought by 
an enterpri-ing Yankee for $50, and sold to the Royal 
Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen at an advance. 


Queer Accident. 

An Eoglish woman in Springfield, Mass., weighing 
three hundred and fifty pounds, met with a singular acci- 
dent, and had a narrow escape from a broken neck, lately. 
For some reason she avoided going down stairs by jump- 
ing from a bedroom window, when her skirts caught 
upon the top of a bed-post and held her, “feet up and 
head down,”’ until a neighbor arrived and rendered assis- 
tance. Her hoops were badly broken, but otherwise the 
damage was of no account. 


A capacious Maw. 

A shark caught near Port Jackson carried the following 
curious miscellany in his capacious stomach :—Half a 
ham, several legs of mutton, a hind quarter of a pig, head 
and fore legs of a buli-doz, with a rope round his neck, a 
quantity of horsefiesh, a piece of packing, and a ship’s 
scraper. No wonder that over twelve gallons of ofl were 
obtained from his liver! 


Musical Machine. 

Professor Furgang, of Germantown, Pa., bas just con- 
structed a curious and novel machine, which plays upon 
the piano or organ from any set composition, no matter 
how complicated. The machine is so arranged that the 
largest combination of sounds can be produced with a 
precision, velocity and power excelling that of the greatest 
masters of keyed instruments. 


Curious, 

If small shavings of camphor are thrown on the surface 
of perfectly clean water, in a large basin, the pieces im- 
mediately begin to move rapidly, some round on their 
centres, others from place to place. The cause of these 
motions is unknown. 


Mary Queen of Scots’ Missal. 

The following is an account of a missal which formerly 
belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots, now in the Imperial 
Library, St. Petersburg:—‘‘ This missal, or prayer-book, 
is bound in purple velvet; the leaves are of rich vellum, 
of a large octavo size; it is ten inches long, seven broad, 
and an inch and a half thick. The sheets are highly illa- 
minated with pictures of saints with Saxo-Latin inscrip- 
tions under them. In various parts were originally blank 
Spaces that have been filled up with observations and 
lines of poetry in French, and in the queen’s own hand- 
writing, and with two signatures. On the first page are 
these words, ‘ This belongs to me, Mary.’ ” 

Jaw dislocated by Vomiting. 

A jolly Englishman, a night or two since, drank of vari- 
ous beverages that made his stomach compluin fiercely. 
and the poor fellow could find no relief, except by vomit- 
ing. His last effort was an unusual upheaving, and in 
Opening his mouth to the required extent, he dislocated 
his lower jaw. After rapping it about for some time, he 
found he was not a surgeon equal to the emergency, and 
with chin dropped and mouth wide extended, he pro- 
ceeded to a physician’s office. The jaw was soon set, for 
which service he is extremely grateful, but isn’t anxious 
to have his name mentioned. 


Ice Showers of India. 

The following is an account of the squalls and storms 
preceding the monsoon rains in Eastern or Central India: 
Three or four of these occur during the months of April 
and May. and are frequently accompanied by furious 
hail-storms, the hail being on an average about the size of 
walnuts, frequently that of duck’s eggs—single hailstones 
have occasionally been found from one to three pounds 
in weight. There are, indeed, four cases on record, within 
the last seventy years, of masses of ice having fallen from 
the firmament of from half a ton toa ton and a half in 


weight. 


An ancient People. 

There is a remnant of a race of Indians in New Mexico, 
who are entirely different from any tribe on the continent, 
4nd are supposed to be descended from the Toltecs, who 
preceded the Aztecs. They are small, have a peculiar con- 
formation of skull and face, are of peaceful habits, and 
live by agriculture. They wear cloth, build with tools 
made of stone, and build towns of stone and walls with 
mortar. They have now seven small towns; but the 
ruins of their ancient cities show that they were once in- 
habited by millions. 


Longevity. 

Daniel McGrath died at Montreal, recently, at the age 
of 110 years. He was born in Waterford county, Ireland, 
and retained his mental faculties to the last. His occu- 
pations through life were mostly out-of-doors. He was 
six and a half feet in height, with a well proportioned 
frame, lived a life of uniformity, temperate, though not 
abstemious, was the husband of two wives, and the father 
of sixteen children, twelve of them daughters. 


A curious Case. 

Aman does not often hear his own funeral oration de- 
livered from the pulpit, but that advantage was enjoyed 
lately by a papal crusader, M. Giequel, who formed one 
of the congregation of the bishop of Poictiers, and heard 
his virtues extolled as one of the martyrs at Castelfidardo. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 
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A queer Will. 

The will of the Bari of Pembroke, who lived in the days 
of the Oonimonwealth, after a good many profane jests, 
proceeds thus :—' Item—I give all my deer to the Eari of 
Salisbury, whe I know will preserve them, because he 
denied the king a buck out of his own parks. Item—I 
give nothing to Lord Say, because [ know he will bestow 
it on the poor. Item—To Tom May I give five shillings; 
I intended him more, but whoever has seen his ‘* History 
of the Parliament,” thinks five shillings too much Item 
—I give Lieutenant-General Cromwell one word of mine, 
because hitherto he has never kept his own. Item—I 


give up the ghost.” 


Nature’s Remedy. 

Aman in Bayeaux, France, had his leg broken by a 
fall, and with other injuries the tibia, or shin-bone, was 
completely shattered, and a fragment eight inches long 
was, afer a few months, ejected. Nature, however, went 
to work and replaced the bone. It might be felt at first 
asa soft mass, but gradually hardened until at the end 
of another half year it became entirely solid; and the leg 
is, in every respect, as sound and as perfect as before the 
accident. 


Curious Juxtaposition of Ideas. 

Lord Melbourne’s official announcement of the death of 
William the Fourth to the mayor of London, may be 
quoted to iliustrate the difficulty of writing a brief para- 
graph upon a greatevent. The British premier on the 
occasion above named, said:—‘It is with much regret 
that I announce to your lordship that it has pleased Al- 
mighty God to relieve his majesty from his sufferings.” 


Remarkable Longevity. 

Among the many remarkable instances of the longevity 
of whole families in New England, the most voted are 
those of twelve children of Samuel Plumer, of West New- 
bury, whose average age was 73 years; and the ten chil- 
dren of Mr Abraham Jaques, of Wilmington, Mass., 
whose ages were 88, 77, 80, 86, 86, 84, 86, 70, 90, 80—826. 
Average age, 82 3-5 years. 


Strange. 

Miss Ormsbee, of Warren, R. I., has been deprived of 
sight and the power to articulate a single word for the 
last fifty-five years. About three weeks ago, without an 
extra effort on her part, she began to converse, and now 
holds conversation with all who visit her. It seems to her 
as if a new light and a new world had been opened to her. 


Singular. 

Over a year since a Mr. Drinkwater, of North Yar- 
mouth, Me., was rendered speechless by being knocked 
down by an ox. His horse lately having run away with 
him, in his efforta to cry ‘‘ whoa,” his vocal powers re- 
turned, and his attempt to stop his horse loosened his 
voice, and he now articulates distinctly. 


Lusus Nature. 

John Muth, butcher, of Rochester, N. Y., killed lately 
a bullock whose tongue had upon the end what appeared 
to be toes, resembling those of a h foot. Rochest 
people regard it as a wonderful curiosity ; and the butcher, 
though he has been in business twenty-two yeurs, has 


He had turned up unexpectedly that morning from Italy. 


‘ never seen anything like it before.” 
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Gihitor’s Table. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


To our eyes, this is the proudest and loveliest 


piece of bunting that dallies with the sun and 
breeze. It is beautiful in itself, with its alternate 
stripes of glowing red and milky white, with its 
blazoned constellation of stars; but the glorious 
scenes over which it has waved invest it with a 
magical halo of fascination. Whose heart has 
not echoed the words of the poet Drake, as he 
gazed upon that glorious flag ? 
“ Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fi 
The sign of and triumph high? 
When speaks the trum pet-tone 
And tbe long line comes gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
dimmed the glistenin bay onet) 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 
Catch war a vengeance f from the glance. 
And the cannon’s mouthing: loud, 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud. 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall; 
There shall thy meteor glances glow, 
And cowering foes sball shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that stiikes below 
That lovely messenger of death.” 

In July, 1777, the stars and stripes were estab- 
lished by law. Watson, in his ‘Men and 
Times of the Revolution,” says, “Soon after my 
arrival in England, having won at the insurance 
office one hundred guineas on the event of Lord 
Howe’s relieving Gibraltar, and dining the same 
day with Copley, the distinguished painter, who 
was a Bostonian by birth, I determined to devote 
the sum to a splendid portrait of myself. The 
painting was finished in a most admirable style, 
except the background, which Copley and myself 
designed to represent a ship bearing to America 
the intelligence of the acknowledgement of inde- 
pendence ; with the sun just rising on the stripes 

of the Union streaming from her gaff All was 
complete; save the flag, which Copley did not 
esteem it prudent to hoist under the present cir- 
cumstances, as his gallery was the constant resort 
of the royal family and the nobility. I dined 
ith the artist on the glorious fifth of December, 
782, afver listening with him to the speech of 
he king, formally receiving and recognizing the 
United States of America into the rank of na- 
tions. Previous to dining and immediately after 
our return from the House of Lords, he invited 
me into his studio, and there, with a bold hand, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor Proprietor. 


heart, attached to the ship the stars and stripes. 
This was, I imagine, the first American flag in 
old England.” 
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LONDON GAS. 

Tn an elaborate reportof the New River Water 
Company, of London, recently made by Professor 
Spencer, the startling statement is made—speak- 
ing of the corrosion of iron mains and of gas 
leakage—that there are 4000 miles of gas mains 
laid under the roadways of London, from which 
600,000,000 feet of gas are annually absorbed 
into the earth, the far larger proportion of which 
could be saved by improved conduits. As a 
matter of economy, its results would pay a div- 
idend of five per cent. on the gross capital of the 
London companies. Can anybody wonder that 
the mental emanations of people, not only in 
London, but in other cities, are “ gaseous,” when 
they continually walk over earth and breathe air 
impregnated in that manner with the inflamma- 
tory substance? Asa collateral to this, it should 

be remarked that gas is well known to be a pre- 
ventive against infectious diseases—the work- 
men in the gas houses never falling victims to 
either cholera or fever. Who knows but that 
this impregnation of earth and air may be found 


an excellent sanitary fact, having a strong bear- 
ing on the bealth of cities ? 
be so much impressed with the truth of this, 
however, as to blow out their gas on retiring to 
bed, leaving the pipes open! 


People should not 


Minp your Own Business.—One of the 


consequences of good breeding is a disinclina- 
tion, positively a distaste, to pry into the private 
affairs of others. 


Passionate Men.—Many men are like glass, 


smooth to the touch as long as it is tenderly 
handled, but sharp and piercing when broken. 


Tue Past AND THE PresEnt.—The present 


is chained to the past, as the living have been to 
the dead ; but one day it will be free. 


Dirricuttizs.—The thicker the clouds are 


& master’s touch, and, I believe, an American 


around us, the nearer they are to sinking. 
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EDITOR'S 


A COUNTRY LIFE. 


excitement in planning and carrying out an ever- 
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TABLE. 


There are persons to whom a life in the country | green shrubbery, a primrose bank, a winding 
is a perpetual penance ; even in the glory of mid- | walk, a little stream with a tiny waterfall spanned 
summer they hanker after brick walls and dusty | by a rustic bridge. Proud he will be of that 
streets, and the never-ending roar and excitement | piece of engineering, as ever was Robert Stephen- 
of the great city. They see no splendor in the | son when he had spanned the stormy Menai. 
grass, nor beauty in the waving flower; their | There is something in all this simple work that 
thoughts are not lifted to heaven by a cloudless | makes a man kind-hearted ; out-of-door occupa- 
sky ; they cannot lie for hours on a mossy bank, | tion of this sort gives one much more cheerfal 
and watch the waving panorama of the clouds | views of men and things, and disposes one to 
with a feeling akin toecstacy. They cannot un- | sympathize heartily with the cottager, proud of 
derstand the enthusiasm of honest Bewick, the | his little rose-plots, and of his enormous goose- 
artist and wood-engraver, who said, “I had | berry that attained to renown in the pages of the 
rather be herding sheep on Micklie bank brae, | country newspaper. Ido not say anything of 
than to be premier of England.” The amount | the incalculable advantage to health which arises 
of all this is that there is no accounting for | from this pleasant intermingling of mental and 
tastes, and since cities must be in the great | physical occupation in the case of the recluse 
scheme of civilization, it is well that there are | scholar; nor of the animated rebound with which 
plenty of good men and true who are content to | one lays down the pen or closes the volume, and 
build them and livein them. Perhaps the truest | hastens out to the total change of interest which 
life, that which brings forward the whole man, | is found in the open air; nor of the evening at 
gives the amplest scope for all his faculties, is a | mental work again, but with the lungs that play 
life divided between town and country, by which | so freely, the head that feels so cool and clear, 


the excitement of one is balanced by the quiet of 
the other, and the peculiarities of each are 
enhanced »y contrast. 
Of a country life, the author of Recreations 
of a Country Parson speaks thus eloquently : 
“ There is no reasoning with tastes, as every one 
knows; but to some men there is, at every sea- 
son, an indescribable charm about a country 
life. I like to know all about the people around 
me; and I do not care, though in return they 
know all, and more than all, about me. I like 
the audible stillness in which one lives in autumn 
days ; the murmur of the wind through trees, 
even when leafless, and the brawl of the rivulet 
even when swollen and frowning. There is a 
constant source of innocent pleasure and interest 
in little country cares, in planting and tending 
trees and flowers, in sympathizing with one’s 
horses and dogs—even with pigs and poultry. 
And although one may have lived beyond middle 
age without the least idea that he had any taste 
for any such matters, it is amazing how soon he 
will find, when he comes to call a country home 
his own, that the taste has only been latent, kept 
down by circumstances, and ready to spring 
into existence whenever the depressing cir- 
cumstances are removed. Men in whom this 
is not so are the exception to the universal 
rule. Take the senior wrangler from his col- 
lege, and put him down in a pretty country 
parsonage, and in a few weeks he will take 
kindly to training honey-suckle and climbing 
roses, he will find scope for his mathematics in 


the hand so firm and ready, testifying that we 
have not forgotten the grand truth that to care 
for bodily health and condition is a Christian 
duty, bringing with its due discharge an imme- 
diate and sensible blessing.” 

There is truth and eloquence in these words, 
and they will find an echo in the heart of every 
one who has areal love for a country life. 
Haypy’s Harpsicnorp.—A musical curios- 
ity is now on exhibition at Vienna—the harpsi- 
chord of Haydn. This historical instrument 
was presented to the composer by some English 
admirers, and is now to be seen at the establish- 
ment of M. Levy publisher of music. 


D. D. Owen.—David Dale Owen, son of 
Robert Owen, and brother of Robert Dale Owen, 
died recently in Indiana. Deceased was a man 
of considerable scientific attainments, and partic- 
ularly noted as a geologist. 

Tue Biter pit.—A man in California lately 
undertook, on a bet, to bite through six pies at 
one mouthfal, but was stopped by a tin plate 
that some one had placed between. 


A Vereran.—The oldest male inhabitant ot 
Norwich, Ct., is Henry Green, a native of War- 
wick, aged 98. i 


population of “ Auld 


laying out a flower garden, and he will be all 


Reekie ” is 170,000 souls. 
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WOMAN IN REVOLUTIONARY TIMES, 
We resist the strong temptation of quoting 


Scott’s famous apostrophe, commencing 
“0, woman, in our hours of ease,” 


though peculiarly appropriate to the remarks we 
propose to offer, in the belief that the passage is 
familiar to our readers. In the great dramas of 
the world’s history, in those political convulsions 
which change the face of society and open new 
volumes in the records of the race, woman, 
though she appear not on the battle-field, though 
she be not heard in the forum or the senate, yet 
performs a part as important as that enacted by 
In the “times that try 
men’s souls,” the very heart-strings of woman 
are wrung; the same crisis which develops the 


the lords of creation. 


energy, the daring, and the activity of man 


brings into relief the devotion, the fortitude, the 
self-sacrificing heroism of woman. And these 
qualities the more demand our respect and admi- 
ration, because they are generally exhibited out 


of the world’s eye, because they look for no re 


ward, because they seek no stimulus but the si- 
lent applause of conscience. When a man dies 
in the public discharge of his duty, whether in 
the “imminent deadly breach,” or on the scaf- 
fold which he mounts ia the name of liberty, 
glory sheds a halo around his exit; he is sure 
that posterity will rememberhim. But a woman 
has none of this to excite or stimulate her; she 
knows that History will not stoop to record her 


sufferings, her trials, her unobtrusive deeds. 
How little is known of the noble acts of the 
glorious women of our Revolution, the mothers, 
the wives, the sisters of heroes! Yet how much 
of the best and purest kind of heroism must 
have existed on our colonial hearthstones. Fam- 
ily traditions, files of old letters mouldering here 
and there in immemorial chests, alone preserve 
the interesting record. 
This is true, to a certain extent, of the women 
_ of other countries. In the great revolutionary 
convulsion of France in the last century, we 
know the part that Madame Roland played ; but 
she was a public character, the wife of a distin- 
guished man, and so mixed up with the doings 
of men, that she could not well escape historical 
notice; but volumes might be filled with the 
records of women of less note, but no less worthy 
of commemoration for their sufferings and hero- 
ism. The historical records of the Reign of 
Terror fill us with horror and disgust, and im- 
press us, in spite of ourselves, with a most 
discouraging idea of human nature; but scat- 
tered through this period are examples of female 
devotedness, tenderness, courage and pity, which 
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fill us with gratitude and emotion, and again 
reconcile us to our kind. The first movement 
of the women of the French Revolution was a 
petition to the Convention, emanating from fifteen 
or sixteen hundred of them, imploring mercy for 
the victims of revolutionary power. Afterwards, 
when, throughout the land, they were massacred 
or thrown into the most loathsome dungeons, 
there were no perils that the women did not 
brave, no entreaties that they did not spare, no 
sacrifices that they did not impose upon them- 
selves, to save, or at least to see and console the 
objects of their affections, and when they could 
neither obtain their liberty nor succeed in defend- 
ing them, they voluntarily shared their captivity 
or death. 

Madame Lefort, in one of the western depart- 
ments, fearing for her husband, who was thrown 
into prison as a conspirator, purchased the per- 
mission to visit him in his cell. At the approach 
of night, she came and induced him to change 
clothes with her, and thus disguised, make his 
way out of prison, leaving her in his place. 
The plan succeeded and the husband escaped. 
The next morning it was discovered that the 
wife had taken his place. The representative of 
the period, who visited her in the dungeon, said, 
in a menacing tone : 

“ Wretched woman, what have you done ?” 
“My duty,” was the reply, “and now do 
yours.” 

A similar stratagem was employed at Lyons, 
when that city, compelled to submitto its victors, 
became the theatre of the most barbarous execu- 
tions. One of the inhabitants was about to be 
seized. His wife learned the fact, hastened to 
give him warning, gave him her money and jew- 
els, forced him to retreat, and then put on a suit 
of her husband’s clothes. The murderers made 
their appearance and asked for him; his wife 
presented herself, and was taken before the revo- 
lutionary committee. The mistake was soon 
discovered, and she was interrogated respecting 
her husband. She answered that she had in- 
duced him to flee, and that she gloried in having 
exposed herself to save his life. The horrors of 
the punishment which awaited her in case she 
refused to reveal the road he had taken, were 
depicted. 

“Strike when you please,” replied she. “I 
am ready.” 

When told that the interest of the nation 
commanded her to speak, she answered : 

“ My country does not command me to out- 
rage pature.” 

M. Daraux, ex-lieutenantgeneral of the pres- 
idency of Riom, had been arrested in that town 


and was to be transferred to the Conciergerie at 
Paris. He was suffering under the pressure of 
age and infirmity. His wife foresaw the fate 
which awaited him, and wished to share the san- 
guinary sacrifice. There was no warrant of 
arrest against her, but, though free, she sprang 
into the carriage which was carrying prisoners 
from the departments to Paris. On their arrival, 
she was incarcerated with them, and a few months 
afterwards perished on the scaffold beside her 
husband, around whom her arms were tenderly 
thrown. A hundred instances of such self- 
devotion might be readily found. 
WASHINGTON OPENING CONGRESS. 
We know not who is the author of the follow- 
ing description of Washington as President of 
the United States. It is, however, well worth 
preservation : “ It was, I think, in 1794 or ’95, 
that, as a boy, I was among the spectators con- 
gregated in the streets of Philadelphia to witness 
a great public spectacle. Washington was to 
open Congress by going in person, as was his 
custom, to deliver a speech to both Houses as- 
sembled in the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The crowd was immense, consider- 
ing the size of our city, for although then the 
largest in our country, its population was hardly 
more than forty-five thousand. It filled the 
whole area in Chestnut Street, and spread north 
and south some distance along Sixth Street. A 
way kept open for carriages in the middle of the 
street, was the only place not closely packed 
with people. I had a stand on the steps of one 
of the houses in Chestnut Street, which, raising 
me above the mass of human heads, enabled me 
to see to advantage. After waiting long hours, 
as it seemed to a boy’s impatience, the carriage 
of the president at length slowly drove up, drawn 
by four beautiful bay horses. It was white, with 
medallion ornaments on the panels, and the liv- 
ery of the servants, as I well remember, white 
turned up with red ; at any rate, a glowing livery ; 
the entire display in equipages at that era, in our 
country generally, and in Philadelphia in partic- 
ular, while the seat of government, being more 
rich and varied than now, though fewer in num- 
ber. Washington got out of his carriage, and 
slowly crossing the pavement, ascended the steps 
of the edifice, upon the upper one of which he 
paused, and turning half round, looked in the di- 
rection of a carriage which had followed the lead 
of hisown. Thus he stood for a minute, dis- 
tinctly seen by everybody. He stood in all 
his civic dignity. His costume was a full suit of 
black velvet ; his hair, in itself blanched by time, 
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side, and his hat held in his hand. Thus he 
s ood in silence; and what moments these were ! 
Throughout the dense crowd, profound stillness 
reigned. Not a word was heard. It was a feel- 
ing beyond that which vents itself in shouts. 
Every heart was full. In vain would any tongue 
have spoken. All were at gaze in mute admira- 
tion. Every eye was rivetted on his majestic 
form. It might have seemed as if he stood in 
that position to gratify the assembled thousands 
with a full view of the father of their country. 
Not so. He had paused for his secretary, then I 
believe, Mr. Dandridge, or Colonel Lear, who 
got out of the other carriage, a chariot, decorated 
like his own. His secretary, ascending the steps, 
handed him a paper, probably a copy of the 
speech he was to deliver, when both entered the 
building. Then it was, and not until then, that 
the crowd set up huzzas, loud, long and 
enthusiastic.” 


» 


ror Breakrast.—Hall’s Journal of 
Health recommends apples as a healthful article 
of food, and says that if taken freely at break- 
fast, with coarse bread and butter, without meat 
or flesh of any kind, they have an admirable effect 
on the general system, often removing constipa- 
tion, correcting acidities and cooling off febrile 
conditions more effectually than the most ap- 
proved medicine. 


= 


A Terrists Casz.—A lady in Belleville, 
Canada West, lately had five cancers cut from 
her breast during one operation. Three years 
ago she had a similar operation performed. 


Britisa Eoos.—During the last fifteen years 
the prodigious number of 1,613,115,459 eggs 
have been imported into the United Kingdom. 


Reeret.—A woman often thinks she is re 
gretting the loter, while she is only regretting 
the love. 


Frexca Women.— Madame de Girardin 
says, “The rarest thing in France next toa 
stupid woman, is a generous one.” 


Batpnexss.—Drinking soft or distilled water 
will, it is said, prevent the premature falling off 
of the hair. 


Hare !—Neatly 1,000,000,000 tumblers 
of ale are drank annually in London. 


Poviteness.—Lord Chatham calls politeness 


powdered to snow whiteness, a dress sword at his 


benevolence in trifles. 
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SNEEZING. 
The custom of blessing persons when they 
sneeze is derived from very ancient times, and its 
origin has been variously accounted for. Several 
writers affirm that it commenced under Pope 
Gregory the Great, when a pestilence occurred, 
in which those who sneezed died; whence the 
pontiff appointed a form of prayer, and a wish 
to be said to persons sneezing, for averting this 
fatality from them. But the custom is of much 
more ancient date. It was accounted very an- 
cient in the time of Aristotle, who, in his Prob- 
lems, has endeavored to account for it. It is al- 
luded to in the Greek Anthology in an epigram, 
in which the salutation of salve Jupiter is given 
as a familiar phrase addressed to sneezers. Alex- 
ander Ross says: “ Prometheus was the first that 
wished well to the sneezer, when the man which 
he had made of clay fell into a fit of sternuta- 
tion, upon the approach of that celestial fire 
which he stole from the sun. This gave origin 
to the custom among the Gentiles in saluting the 
sneezer. They used also to worship the head in 
sternutation, as being a divine part, and seat 
the senses and cogitation.” Various testimonies 
show the antiquity of this custom, and Aristotle 
has a problem, “‘ why sneezing from noon to mid- 
night was good, but from night to noon unlucky.” 
The Rev. John James Blunt, in his “ Vestiges 
of Ancient Manners and Customs, discoverable 
in Modern Italy and Sicily,” says, “ Whatever 
may have been the cause, something mysterious 
seems always to have been attached to the act of 
sneezing. Any future evil, however, to which it 
might have been the prelude, was supposed to be 
averted by a word of good augury from a by- 
stander. This, like many other unintelligible 
notions, has descended from the Romans (at least 
more immediately from them, though the same 
fancy prevailed among the Jews and Greeks) to 
several modern nations. In our own, the salu- 
tation of ‘ God bless you,’ is sometimes given up- 
on such occasions; in France, ‘ Dieu veus soit en 
aide,’ is not uncommon; but in Italy, that of 
‘ Viva,’ or ‘ Felicita,’ is paid with the utmost 
scrupulousness. Thus, too, it is recorded of 
Tiberius, that whenever he sneered in his carriage, 
he exacted such a mark of attention from his 
companione with the most religious solicitude.” 
And Brown, in his “ Vulgar Errors,” says, “ We 
read in Godignus, that, upon a sneeze of the Em- 
peror Monomopata, there passed acclamations 
successively through the city.” 


Lovs.—As long as a woman loves, she does 
nothing else. A man has other matters to attend 
to in the intervals. 
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A CURIOUS MARRIAGE. 

A curious fact in regard to the marriage of 
John Kemble, is told in Bannister’s memoirs. 
One of the daughters of a noble lord, formerly 
holding high office, but then living in retirement, 
had fallen in love with the graceful and showy 
actor, merely from seeing him on the stage. Kem- 
ble was sent for by the father, and, to his aston- 
ishment, acquainted with the circumstances. The 
noble lord told him further, that it was in his 
power to do him either a great evil or a great 
favor; and, that, if he would do the latter, 
by relieving him from all apprehension of the 
lady’s indulging her fantasy, and relieve him ef- 
fectually, by marrying any one else for whom he 
might have an attachment, his wife should re- 
ceive a dower of five thousand pounds. Kem- 
ble immediately proposed for Mrs. Brereton, a 
pretty actress in the company, and the marriage 
took place without delay. But the amusing part 
of the tale is, that the afflicted an¢ magnanimous 
father instantly recovered his spirits, and lost his 
memory. On being applied to for his thousands, 
he declared that he had no recollection what- 
ever of the compact, nor, indeed, any of the 
idea, further than some general conversation on 
such matters with the “ very intelligent person in 
question ;” adding, that if he was to pay five 
thousand pounds for every whim of his daugh- 
ter’s, he must soon be a much poorer man than 
he ever intended to be.” It is certainly believed 
that Kemble never got a shilling from this very 
sensitive nobleman, and that, for the rest of his 
life he attached a new value to the vulgar etiquette 
of signing and sealing beforehand, even with the 
most plausible of mankind. 


S_anper.—Slander cannot make the subjects 
of it either better or worse. It may represent us 
in a false light, or place a likeness of us in a bad 
one, but we are the same; not so the slanderer, 
for calumny always makes the calumniator 
worse, but the calumniated, never. 


Avrtuorsuir.— Dull authors will measure 
our judgment not by our abilities, but by their 
ewn conceit. To admire their vapidity, is to 
have superior tastes; to despise it, is to have 
none. 


GentLevxess.—Gentleness is a sort of mild 
atmosphere, and it enters into a child’s soul like 
the sunshine into a rosebud, slowly but surely 
expanding it into beauty and vigor. 


Memory.—The shadowy remembrance lasts 
longer than the real enjoyment. Flowers may 


be kept for years, but not fruits. 
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CREDULITY IN INDIA. 

An amusing anecdote, related by Bishop He- 
ber, gives us a good idea of the foibles and igno- 
rance of one of the petty princes of India and 
the meanness of the minister who managed his 
affairs. The fondness of the king for mechan- 
ics, says the bishop, led him to try some experi- 
ments, in which he fell in with a Mussulman 
engineer, of pleasing address and ready talent, 
as well as considerable, though unimproved, 
genius for such pursuits. The king took so 
much delight in conversing with this man, that 
the minister began to fear a rising competitor, as 
well knowing that the meanness of his own birth 
and functions had been no obstacle to his ad- 
vancement. He therefore sent the engineer 
word, “if he were wise, to leave Lucknow.” 
The poor man did so, removed to a place about 
ten miles down the river, and set up ashop there. 
The king, on inquiring after his humble friend, 
was told that he was dead of cholera, ordered a 
gratuity to be sent to his widow and children, 
and no more was said. Some time after, how- 
ever, the king sailed down the river in his brig 
of war, as far as the place where the new shop 
stood. He was struck with the different signs of 
neatness and ingenuity which he observed in 
passing, made his men draw in to shore, and, to 
his astonishment, saw the engineer, who stood 
trembling, and with joined hands, to receive him. 
After a short explanation, he ordered him to 
come on board, returned in high anger to Luck- 
now, and calling the minister, asked him again 
if it were certain such a man was dead. “ Un- 
doubtedly,” was the reply, “I myself ascertained 
the fact, and conveyed your majesty’s bounty to 
the widow and children.” “ Harumzada,” said 
the king, bursting into a fury, “look there, and 
never see my face more.” The vizier turned 
round, and saw how matters were circumstanced. 
With a terrible glance, which the king could not 
see, but which spoke volumes to the poor engi- 
neer, he imposed silenceon the latter ; then turn- 
ing round again to his master, stopping his nose, 
and with many muttered exclamations of “ God 
be merciful !” “ Satan is strong!” “In the name 
of God keep the devil from me!” he said, “I 
hope your majesty has not touched the horrible 
object?” “Touch him,” said the king, “the 
sight of him is enough to convince me of your 
rascality.” “Istufirallah!” said the favorite, 
“and does not your majesty perceive the strong 
smell of a dead carcass?” The king still 
stormed ; but his voice faltered, and curiosity 
and anxiety began to mingle with his indigna- 
tion. “It is certain, refuge of the world,” re- 
sumed the minister, “that your majesty’s. late 


engineer, with whom be peace! is dead and 
buried ; but your slave knoweth not who hath 
stolen his body from the grave, or what vampire 
it is who now inhabits it to the terror of all good 
Mussulmans. Good were it that he were run 
through with a sword before your majesty’s face, 
if it were not unlucky to shed blood in the aus- 
picious presence. I pray your majesty dismiss 
us ; I will see him conducted back to his grave— 
it may be that when that is opened, he may enter 
it again peaceably.” The king, confused and 
agitated, knew not what to say or order. The 
attendants led the terrified mechanic out of the 
room, and the vizier, throwing him a purse, 
swore, with a horrible oath, that “if he did not 
put himself upon the other side of the company’s 
frontier before the next morning, if he ever trod 
the earth again it should be as a vampire indeed.” 
This is, I think, no bad specimen of the manner 
in which an absolute sovereign may be persuaded 
out of his own senses. 


+ 


A DANISH CUSTOM. 

In Denmark an extraordinary custom prevailed 
of burying a live animal, a horse, a lamb, a pig, 
and sometimes even a child, at the commence- 
ment of a building. It is strange that a similar 
custom appears from Servian ballads, to have 
prevailed among the Sclavonians. A lamb was 
generally entombed in the foundation of a church ; 
a horse in a churchyard. This horse, the peas- 
ants say, appears again, and goes round the 
churchyard on three legs; when he meets any 
one, he displays grinning teeth, and death accom- 
panies him. He is, therefore, called the haelhest 
—the death-horse ; and it is usual for a person, 
on recovering from a fit of sickness, to say, “I 
have given death a bushel of oats.” 


A coop Recommenpation.—“ Paddy, do 
you know how to drive?” said a traveller to the 
“ Phaeton” of a jaunting car. “Sure I do,” 
was the answer. ‘“ Wasn’t it I who upset your 
honor in a ditch two years ago?” 


Great TaLkers.—A writer has very happily 
observed, that “he that talks allhe knows, will 
talk more than he knows. Great talkers dis- 
charge too thick to take always true aim.” 


Heaven.—The blue of heaven refreshes the 
eye of the soul when it rests upon it, as much as 
the green of the earth does that of the body. 


Wispom.—Every fool knows how often he has 
been a rogue; but every rogue does not know 
how often he has been a fool. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


A necklace of pure gold, of the time of the old 


Britons, has been found at Moorecourt, Eng. 

The Bishop of London lately preached to 2000 
persons from a locomotive! 

The London Times says not one mail paper in 
ten reaches its destination. 

Lord Brougham being without children, his 
— of peerage has been transferred to his 

er. 


A man was arrested in Stockholm, Sweden, in 
October, for murdering seven infants, which he 


justified by unique philosophy. 

Goats, sheep and camels, are being extensive- 
ly used in the Parisian in the getting up 
of pieces. 


A billiard table has been invented in Paris, 
which may be used for a dinner table, a chest of 
drawers, a bed, a bathing tub and a stove. 

Late statistical returns show that in Belgium 
there are at present fifty-one lunatic asylums. 
The number of inmates is 4907, which is one in 
every 920 of the population. 

Such is the crowded state of the Paris thorough- 
fares, that during the past year five thousand per- 
sons have been wounded and seven hundred 
killed, by the vehicles of all kinds which fill the 
streets, and render the crossing of the latter al- 
most impossible to pedestrians. 

The Sunday Journal of publishes 
a letter from the Rev. M. Detroit, a Protestant 
minister now in Italy, which states that Protes- 
tantism is spreading in that country, and that con- 

ions, following that religion, have been 
rmed at Pisa, Pistola and Leghorn. 

A new religious corporation has been estab- 
lished in Algeria, under the name of “ The Piow- 
ing Fathers.” These monks have im on 
themselves the task of plowing successively and 
gratuitously all the uncultivated portions of the 
soil of that colony, which they will then make 
over to the State for the use of emigrants. 

A man lately fell into an old chalk pit, at 
Clapton, near Rengerterd, England, and was 
not discovered until midday on the third day. 
He had a piece of bread and a handful of nuts in 
his pocket when he fell into the pit, but could not 
eat either. He slept well the first night, but 
passed the second in prayer, and had worked the 
top of his fingers raw in endeavoring to climb 
up the sides of the pit. 

In the heart of old Stamboul, in the very 
centre and stronghold of Mohammedan super- 
stition, stands a bookstore. Within its walls, 
Bibles and Testaments are to be found in all the 

ages spoken throughout this vast empire; 
and from this house they are constantly going in 
large numbers wherever they can be carried on 
the back of horses or of devoted men. 


A French savant, M. Seguin, found millions of 
frogs, about the size of a bean, on his estate, 
about 300 to a square yard. These came about 
the same moment from the myriads of tadpoles 
which he had previously observed; and he be- 

lieved, that being continually jumping, they 
would be carrjed by high winds to a distance, and 
give rise to a belief in showers of frogs. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A lapdog of the King Charles species was 
lately sold in London for $2600. 

Twelve vessels have been raised at Sebastopol, 
including a sixty-gun frigate, in good condition. 

The diamonds belonging to the crown of 
France are 16,312 in number, weighing 18,752 
carats, and worth about $6,000,000. 

Queen Victoria is about to create a new order 
of knighthood, that of the Knight of the Indies, 
for the natives of the Indian Empire. 

There is a certain tree in India, the wood of 
which is held in such veneration, that every Bur- 
man house has a beam of it. 


In 1552, during the reign of Edward VI., 
books of astronomy and geometry were destroyed, 
as being infected with magic. 

Last year there were in England and Wales 
fifty-two capital convictions, one a week on an 
average, and nine executions followed, all for the 
crime of murder. 


The exemption of the Russian nobles from 
corporal punishment dates no farther back than 
1762. The stick is yet applied to the backs of 
all the rest of the people. 

Australia papers state that a new gold field 
of some promise has been found at Shady Creek, 
Gipp’s Land, and some valuable discoveries of 
precious stones are reported. 

On Garibaldi taking his d re for the 
island of Caprera, he was overwhelmed with the 
most striking demonstrations from the kiug, the 
staff, the officers and the army in general’ 


A romantic French chemist burned the body 
of his friend, extracted from it the iron that was 
contained in the blood, and had it made into a 
finger ring, which he wore,in memory of his 
friend. 

Specimens of the new paper for prigting, in- 
vented in Austria, and made entirely from maize 
straw, have reached Paris. Some of the speci- 
mens are very fine. The advantage in cheapness 
is more than one-half. 

The last census of Victoria, Australia, shows 
that while there are in the colony 88,355 unmar- 
ried men of 20 years and upward, there are but 
12,545 single women of corresponding ages, at 
the rate of seven men to one woman. 

A Belgian, of Ghent, has discovered that the 
rusting of nails employed to fasten the branches 
of fruit trees to walls can be prevented by knock- 
ing into the wall, at the same time as the nail, a 
small piece of zinc. 

A Bible was recently sold at an auction in 
France, which had been presented by a noble- 
man to a deceased actress. The purchaser 
turned over the leaves and found scattered here 
and there $3000, which the actress had never dis- 
covered. Her heirs have commenced a suit to 
recover the money. 

The high price of rent in Paris has determined 
the French government to encourage the build- 
ing of dwellings for the workmen at some dis- 
tance from the city. Each workman will have 


his small tenement for his own especial use, the 
large garden in the midst being alone the com- 
mon property of all; baths, wash-houses, ovensy 
and drying grounds to be provided outside the 
squares occupied welling-houses 


by the d 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 
Record of the Times. 


The sponge gathered at Key West, Florida, 
last year, realized $72,000. 

A German apple pedler, of San Francisco, 
has made $4000 in three years, 

There is a boy in Newport Illinois, whose 
body is covered with scales like a fish. 

A woman has been arrested at Birmingham, 
England, for murdering six of her children, 

It is stated that the man in Montreal who held 
the patent right for making paper out of straw, 
has sold out for $800,000. 

The Jewish residents of Kin 
have subscribed $500 for the su 
in Syria. 

In 1683 Philadelphia had 500 population and 
80 dwellings. It has now 568,034 population, 
and 89,978 dwellings. 

The complete census of Indiana returns a 
population of 1,347,120. of 1850 
returned 990,258, being an in in ten years 
of 356,862. 


¢ It has been found that waves or systems of 


lines of equal barometric pressure, have passed 
over very large portions of the globe at the same 
tim 


nm, Jamaica, 
ing Christians 


e. 

In the reign of Henry I., about the 1301, 
a sheep could be bought in England for four- 
pence, and wheat enough for feeding one hun- 
dred men a whole day cost but a single shilling. 

What a climate is that of Minnesota! They say 
that a man who had coughed Wp bits of his lung, 
of the size of a walnut, was, after a seven or 
eight months’ residence in that country, a perfect- 
_ looking, well-set man,with no cough at 


A heraldic review gives the following as the 
arms of the principal cities of Italy : Naples has 
a siren; Rome, a she wolf; Florence, lilies ; 
Modena and Piacenza, a cross; Venice, a lion ; 
and Turin, a bull. The arms of Sicily are a 
head with three legs. 


The finny population of Lake Champlain is 
fast increasing. Two or three years ago the 
smelt made its appearance in these waters, and 
has since been caught in quantities ; and now the 
black bass, a fish heretofore by no means abun- 
dant in the bay, is daily caugnt from the break- 
water in considerable numbers. 

A father stricken with scrofula and erysipelas, 
reduced to a skeleton; a mother paralyzed; a 
daughter of 26 from childhood afflicted with 
scrotula and pulm disease ; a son sinking 
into the grave with enlargement of the viscera 
and an internal tamor; and a beautiful girl at- 
tacked with hip disease; is the sad history of an 
unrepining Boston family. 

The patent office bureau reports that 5638 ap- 

lications have been received, and 841 caveats 
Three thousand six hundred and twelve 
applications have been rejected, and 3896 patents 
issued, including re-issues, additional improve- 
ments and designs. In addition to this there 
have been 46 applications for extensions, and 28 
patents have been extended for a period of seven 
years from the expiration of their first term. 
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The College of Asti first conferred the title of 
Doctor of Medicine in 1329. 

Professor Agassiz assures us that the grass- 
hopper’s organs of hearing are his legs. 

A brother of Charles Dickens is employed in 
the land office of the Illinois Central Rai 
He does a little in the literary line. 

A priest was horrified in Hun » recently, 
by a peasant, who wanted his child to ‘be chris- 
tened Garibaldi. The name was exchanged for 
Francis Joseph. 

Some idea of the commerce of London ma 
be formed from the fact that two hundred an 
forty-eight vessels—a total of more than 52,000 
tons—arrived there in one day. 

Hart, the sculptor, has contracted with the cit- 
izens of Louisville, Kentucky, to cut the statue 
of Henry Clay for $10,000. The work will be 
done at Florence. 


Jules Gerard, the African lion-killer, won the 
emperor’s prize, a fowling piece worth eleven 
thousand francs, at the Tir National,” at 
Vincennes. The grand prize of honor of ten 
thousand francs was won by a Belgian. 


As an event in the art history of the century, 
should be mentioned the completed erection of 
Marochetti’s noble equestrian statue of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion. It is beyond all comparison the 
noblest equestrian statue in London. 

The year 1861 will be the first of the 660th 
Ol; mpiad, There will be an annular eclipse of 
the sua on the 11th of January, another on the 
7th of July, and a total eclipse on the 3ist of 
December. There will also be a partial eclipse 
of the moon on the 17th of December. . 

Over 100,000 pounds of egg shells, reduced to 
an impalpable powder, and commonly called 
cascarilla de huevo, are used, it is estimated by the 
Cuban ladies annually, as “ lilywhite,” for the 
face, neck and arms. This is exclusive of all 
te cosmetics imported. 

The effect of climate on the human system is 
shown in a striking manner by the inhabitants ef 
Australia, who, in the course of two or three 

nerations, lose the corpulence characteristic of 

nglishmen, and become a tall, gaunt, rawboned 
race, like the inhabitants of our Southern States, 

Our country has increased in size more than 
threefuld since the close of the Revolutionary 
War. We have a territorial extent nearly ten 
times as large as that of Great Britain and 
France combined, and one sixth only less in ex- 
tent than the arena covered by the fifty-nine 
empires, states and republics of Europe. 

In St. Louis a vay es bet a pair of boots 
with a young lady on the election. He lost, and 
thereupon had a mammoth pair of boots manu- 
factured and conveyed to the young lady’s resi- 
dence on a dray. Inside of the boots, however, 
= took good care to deposit a pair of Cinderella 
slippers. 

‘The Scientific American suggests that paper 
manufacturers should furnish letter and note 
paper im, half sheets, since the outside leaf 
of most letters and notes is wasted, because of 
the almost universal use of envelopes. People 
generally use a whole sheet to avoid the appear- 
ance of meanness, when a half one would answer 


every purpose. 
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Merry-Making. 


The lady who fell back on her dignity came 
near breaking it. 

It is supposed the fellow who left the house 
was not able to take it with him. 

The currants in our ens are easily 
stemmed ; the current of life isn’t. 

A judge ignorant of grammar is very apt to 
pronounce incorrect sentences. 

The point upon which many women seem 
most sensitive is the embonpoint. 

Some men can never hold their own in con- 
versation, except by holding their own—tongues. 

A bachelor’s face is often the worse for wear— 
& married one’s for wear and tear. 

Every man must of necessity have a master, 
and so you had better be your own. 

The man who “couldn’t stand it any longer,” 
has taken a seat, and is now quite comfortable. 


Women who sue for breach of promise may 
fail to get money, but they generally receive 
heavy damages. 

An Irish judge said, when addressing a pris- 
oner, “‘ You are to be hanged, and I hope it will 
prove a warning to you.” 

An Irishman tells us of a fight in which there 
was only one whole nose left in the crowd, and 
“that belonged to the tay-kettle.” 

A friend of ours who left the editorial frater- 
nity a year ago is now engaged in raising pigs. 
So he has again taken the pen in hand. ~ 

A blind man went out to tea, when there, how 
did he contrive to see? He took a cup and saw, 
sir (saucer). 

Some of the California miners have their beds 
in their mines, to keep their ores from being ab- 
They sleep upon their ores. 

A man once observed that milestones were 
kind enough to answer your questions! without 
giving you the trouble to ask them. 

Those who would enjoy good eating should 
keep good-natured; an angry man can’t tell 
whether he is eating boiled cabbage, or stewed 
umbrella. 

An Irishman being asked in court for his cer- 
tificate of marriage, showed a big scar on his 
head about the shape of a shovel, which was 
satisfactory. 

“Come, go to bed, Eddie, you see it is sun- 
down, and the little chickens all go to roost at 
that time.” “ Yes, aunty, but the old hen goes 
with them.” 

Why don’t you mounta clean collar, Brown ? 
I mount one three times a day.” “ Yes,” re- 
plied Brown, to the swaggering Jones; “but 
every one’s mother isn’t a washer-woman.” 

“Tom, what's a monomany?” “Why, you 
see, Dick, when a poor woman steals it is called 
larceny ; but when it’s a rich ‘un, the jury says 
it’s a monomany, and can’t help it—that’s it,” 

“ Hast thou ever loved, Henrietta ?” I sighed. 
“T should rather imagine I had,” she replied. 
“O, did not my glances my feelinge betray, 
when you helped me to the third time 

? 


MERRY MAKING. 


A plea for old cheese—Mite is right. 

A sufficient explanation. Tom—What ails 
your eye, Joe? Joe—I told a man he lied 

What is the best thing to prevent a maid from 
despairing? Pairing. > 

The last place to look for chickens on ship- 
board is in the hatchway. 

What is the first thing a young lady looks for 
in church? The hims. 

Why do white sheep eat more than black 
ones? Because there are more of them. 

A celebrated author says that in sleep we are 
especially open to heavenly influences. How 
about the nightmare ? 

“Do you pretend to intimate, sir, that my but- 
ter is old?” “Not old enough to have lost its 
hair, dear madam.” 

Many a poor woman thinks she can do nothing 
without a husband, and when she gets one, finds 
she can do nothing with him. 

The Brighton Reporter is out against the girls 
wearing their dresses “so long at the lower 
end.” 
The way to succeed in business is to “ pay, 
down,” and then you will never be dunned to 
“pay up.” 

It is a common thing in the te aed life, to 
mistake, like Sinbad, a whale’s k for an 
island. 

Wealth does not always improve us. A man, 
S he gets to be worth more, may become worth- 
ess. 
“T shall be indebted to you for my life,” as the 
man said to his creditors when he ran away to 
Australia. 

Jeremiah was telling how much he liked 
calves’ head for dinner, when the mistress ex- 
claimed, “QO, you cannibal!” 

Some malicious persons assert that the letters 
M. D., which are placed after physicians’ names, 
signify “ Money Down.” 

A young lady says the reason she carries a 
parasol is, that the sun is of the masculine gen- 
der,and she cannot withstand his ardent glances. 

He who erects a perpendicular line upon a hor- 
izontal one, makes a right angle; he who fishes 
for — with a naked line, makes a wrong 
angle. 


A BRILLIANT PAPER! 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 


The most miscellaneous weekly journal yet 
Offered to a Original in and contents, 
and issued in most choice and vleyant sty le of modern 


ting. 
OF THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
it contains the amount of a whole volume of delightful 
reading and each in 
ining , sketch biogra ip, news 

humor aud puetic gems. 

Battou’s Dowtan Monvaty and Tax 
are sent together for $2.50 a year. 


M. M. BALLOU, PUBLISHER, 
BOSTON. 


THE FIRST SNOW! 


Tim Tibbets resolves to im the first fall of snow, and 
take Mrs. Tim Tibbets, is to be, out to Brighton. 


Wants to stop at the Cattle Fair Hotel, but horse doesn’t 
want to. Ata dead run. 


Sadden disappearance of Mr. Tibbetts and his -love 
—two pairs of heels just discernible peeping ofa 
snow-bank—horse disappearing. 


iF 
1 
As the horse settles down to his work, he makes the snow : 
= — 
for luck, and damages accrue. 
q 
Mr. Tibbets having extracted himself, gets a shovel and 7 
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than ride! A the 
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P Countryman brings back the horse and pieces ! Safely transported to the hotel upon an ox-cart, 
a N 
Reach the hotel and solace themsel 
sleigh is harassed op to tale Lady had 
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ee good | Represents Mr. Tibbetts and dra the horse—the 
be animal being dead ix the 


